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'* The land is full of blood : her savage birds 
O'er human carcases do scream and batten : 
The silent hamlet smokes not : in the field, 
The aged grandsire turns the joyless soil ; 
Dark spirits are abroad ; and gentle worth, 
Within the narrow house of death, is laid 
An early tenant." Joanna Bailli£. 
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TO MY MOTHER. 

To whom can I so appropriately Dedicate this first 
effort of my pen, as to you, my beloved Mother, 
whose unceasing care and tenderness merit, indeed, 
a far more perfect tribute than any I can hope to 
offer. Should I be so happy as to win, for my little 
Work, a favourable reception, the gratification which 
my success wiU afford you, and your approval of my 
humble efforts, will constitute my sweetest — ^my 
most valued reward; as, on the other hand, should I 
be less fortunate than your partiahty may desire, my 
best consolation will be derived firom the belief, that 
while your judgment may condemn, your affection 
will still receive my unworthy offering, not in con- 
sideration of its merits, but as a token of the gratefiil 
and devoted attachment of 

THE AUTHOR. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The Writer, in complying with the usual custom of affixing 
an introduction to this, her first literary attempt, presumes 
not to anticipate criticism, or to bespeak any opinion of 
her Work, save that which would be authorized by its 
deserts alone. She is perfectly aware that the act of 
publishing a Book is a step, which, if not justified by at 
least some degree of interest in the production itself, no 
subsequent explanation can sanction. Were it otherwise, 
she is not unprovided with the apologies customary on 
these occasions, and she might plead on behalf of her 
production, the favourable opinion pronounced by one of 
the first and most philosophical writers of the dfiy, as well 
as the probably too partial judgment of several literary 
friends; and to these, she might add (what has in fact, 
constituted her chief motive for publication) — ^her desire of 
complying with the wishes of those, to gratify whom, would 
afford her a higher satisfaction than any literary success 
could bestow. Abstaining, however, from all feuiiher apolo- 
gies, she feels, that in naming her Work as the production 
of youth and inexperience, she has stated sufficient to 
ensure that candid and impartial notice, which is all she 
could hope or desire for her first essay in Authorship. 



CHAPTER I. 



** The hour adyances, the decisive hour 
That lifts me to the summit of renown. 
Or leaves me on the earth a hreathless corse.'* 

Edward the Bhci Prmee, 

The month of September, 1789, was an eventful 
epoch for the young Alphonse de Clermont, It was 
the period to which he had long ardently looked 
forward, when the tried zeal and attachment of his 
&mily to the reigning house of Bourbon, would 
cause him to be enrolled a member of the King's 
Body Guard ; and the appointment was accompanied 
by so many words of kindness and encouragement, 
both on the part of Louis XVI. and the Queen, that 
the young soldier's bosom swelled, and his heart 
bounded, as he enthusiastically took the oaths of duty 
and allegiance which his new station demanded. 
His father, the Count de Clermont, held a situation 
in the household of Louis XVI. ; whom he served 
with all the devoted attachment, which that unfor- 
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2 AD£LE* 

tunate monarch ever inspired in those immediately 
about his person* Accustomed firom his earUest 
years to behold his sovereign regarded with un- 
bounded love and respect^ the young and ardent 
mind of Alphonse inherited his father's loyal sen- 
timents in all their fervour; and when at last his 
youthful dreams were realized^ and he found himself 
placed among the defenders of the King^ whom he 
had so long learned to venerate, he assumed the garb 
and duties of his new station, with an elevation of 
spirit, that made him pant for an active opportunity 
of proving his yet untried zeal in the good cause. 

At the period in question, the Royal Family were 
at Versailles. Serious apprehensions had been en- 
tertained that the turbulent spirit, manifested by the 
populace of Paris would, ere long, biurst forth in some 
violent attempt upon the person of the King; and it 
was, therefore, judged expedient to ensure his safety, 

near him. Accordingly, the Flanders regiment of 
Foot was ordered to reinforce the Guards at Versailles; 
where they arrived towards the end of September. 

Alphonse de Clermont had just begun to accustom 
himself to his daily routine of duty, when the corps 
to which he belonged determined to greet the arrival 
of their companions in arms with a sumptuous en- 
tertainment, to be given in the great theatre at 
Versailles. No effort was neglected to render the 
fSte as brilliant and harmonious as possible. The givers 
and their guests were placed, alternately, around 
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tables^ ranged nipon the stage. The boxes^ filled with 
spectatois^ displayed groups of the young and the 
lovely; an exquisite band of musicians lent their 
enlivening strains ; the laugh and the jest went round ; 
and every hearty in the hilarity of the moment^ seemed 
to have banished the remembrance of the fearful 
-cause which had congregated so gorgeous an assembly 
in the httle town of Versailles. 

The festivity had reached its height^ when a bustle 
Bt the end of the hall annoimced some new source of 
pleasure. In another moment^ the attendants falling 
back on both sides^ a line was formed^ and the King, 
attended by Marie Antoinette, in all the exquisite 
^ace and loveliness for which she was so re- 
markable, was seen entering the splendid saloon. 
The effect was electric : all rose. The band struck up 
the air, ^^ Oh Richard I oh, mon Roi F^ and one simul- 
taneous shout of ^^ Vive le Roi /^^ ^^ Vive la Reine I" 
^^ Vive le Dauphin P^ echoed, and re-echoed to the very 
roof. The Queen advanced, holding the Dauphin by 
the hand, and bowing with graceful dignity ; and thus 
the royal party, followed by their suite, made the 
tour of the haU. When they had again reached its 
entrance door, Marie Antoinette turned once more to 
the assembly, her beautiful countenance, as yet, 
^^ unbleached by sorrow.^^ Another shout rang 
through the walls, so loud and long, that its echoes 
had scarce died away, as she again reached the private 
apartments of the palace. As the evening advanced, 
the good cheer of the revellers produced still more 
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vociferous ebullitions of enthusiasm; and the day 
passed off with every demonstration of amity and 
good wilL Ere many more had fled^ how many g£ 
those voices were stilled in death! How awfully 
different were the sounds that reverberated through 
that festive banquet hall ! 

Alphonse de Clermont had accompanied his father 
from the theatre at a much earlier hour than many 
of his companions. He left the social scene with a 
light step and a bounding heart. The briffiancy of 
the spectacle^ the novelty of his own situation^ but 
above all^ the unexpected appearance of the lovely 
Queen^ who^ (like her more prosperous mother Marie 
Therese^) seemed to have come in her hour of danger^ 
to claim the support and protection of her faithful 
subjects^ — all combined to elevate his soul ! He felt 
as if^ in such a cause^ his single arm could be nerved 
to shield her from a host of enemies; and as he 
listened to the deafening acclamations with which her 
entrance was hailed^ he fondly believed that the little 
band around him was invincible ! 

^^ How lovely is our Queen \" said he to his father, 
as they pursued their way homewards ; ^^ and how 
gracefully did she return our salutations. Where 
is the arm that could be raised against so good^ so 
beautiful a being ! and where the sword that would 

■ 

not leap from its scabbard in her defence ? I wish/^ 
hecontinuedj his eye kindling with enthusiasm^ ^^the 
filthy mob of Paris would fulfil the threat of coming 
hither^ that we might teach them a usefid lesson--or 
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rather^ ^whj should we not anticipate tiheir march^ and 
by thus quelling their seditious humour^ quiet the 
apprehensions of our good Queen ?^ 

The Comte shook his head* He was too deeply- 
versed in the dark politics of the time to indulge the 
fallacious hope, that the many-headed Hydra of Ac- 
tion could be thus easily destroyed. He rather 
dreaded, lest the bursts of clamorous excitement, 
which he had just witnessed, should be but the heralds 
of a more fearful storm ; and be succeeded, like the 
%htnmg flash, by the fiery bolt that should shat- 
ter and sear all within its reach. Well aware that 
intemperate zeal might be as prejudicial to the King's 
cause, as ill-timed caution, the Comte endeavoured 
to moderate the ardoiu* of his son, by impressing 
him with the necessity for prudence, till the fitting 
moment should arrive for effectually employing more 
prompt and energetic measiures. 

De Clermonf s counsels fell upon no heedless ear, 
Alphonse garnered them in the best treasury of his 
heart's remembrance ; and as he laid his head that 
night upon his piUow, he breathed a silent thanks- 
giving to Heaven, for having vouchsafed him such a 
monitor; and an earnest prayer that his beloved parent 
might be preserved to him, unscathed through the 
dangers of the impending struggle. 

On the 2nd of October, the fSte above described 
was followed up by a breakfast, given by the Body 
Guards, at their hotel. The same manifestations 
of loyalty took place ; but on this occasion they 
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increased in vehemence^ till at last it was proposed 
to march^ at once^ against the National Assembly. 
The project was^ however^ abandoned; an the fete 
finally terminated much in the same manner as that 
which had preceded. 

Unfortmiately^ the drcunistances attending these 
two entertainments furnished a pretext to the factious 
for hastening the dreadful scenes of the 5th and 6ih 
of October. The populace of Paris^ enn^d at the 
scarcity of bread which prevailed^ and stiH farther 
exasperated at a I'eport^ industriously sjn'ead abroad^ 
that the Royal Family were preparing to take 
flight fixim Versailles^ assembled^ tumultuously^ with 
the intention of hastening thither to intercept them. 
So little did the Royal Family a{yprehend this violent 
movement^ that when the first notification of their 
q)proach reached Versailles^ the King was hunting 
on the heights of Meudon^ and Marie Antoinette was 
at her &vourite retreat^^^the Trianon. Alas! she 
then beheld it for the last time ! 

On the 5th of October^ Alphonse de Clermont was 
on duty in the interior of the palace^ where the 
greatest consternation and disorder prevailed. From 
the window hear which he had placed himself^ he 
could distinctly see all the preparations for defence. 
The Comte d^Estaing^ who commanded the whole of 
the troops at Versailles^ had stationed the mounted 
Body Guards in the Phtee (Pannes, in advance of a 
body of the National Guard, commanded by a draper 
nained Lecointre. This wretch^ enraged that his 
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soldiers should be thus placed in the second line^ 
endeavoured to raise a quarrel^ by sending persons 
who slq>ped between the ranks of the soldiers^ in 
order to annoy their horses. At the distance from 
which Alphonse was looking on in intense anxiety^ 
the manoeuvre was not discernible; he could only 
perceive that some mo^nement was in agitation^ with- 
out being able to distjnguish with whom it ori^ated. 
In order, if possible^ to ascertain its causei^ he sought 
eagerfy' among the crowd g£ horsemen for the figure 
of his &ther, who would, doubtless, be actively en-^ 
gaged in whatever was passing, and who was easily 
distinguishable firom the rest by the noble grey 
charger on which he was mounted. Presently, 
several of the intruders were seen making a precipitate 
flight; and in another moment, Alphonse perceived 
his father wheel his horse suddenly round, and dart 
forward in pursuit of the fugitives. A few random 
shots instantaneously flew firom among the ranks of 
the National Guard ; one of which, pointed with un- 
erring aim, lodged in the left arm of the Comte de 
Clermont, l^ie mangled limb fell powerless by his 
side; and the high spirited animal he was riding, 
already at fiill gallop, thus suddenly fireed firom 
restraint,and terrified with the din behind him, darted 
onward with a velocity too fearfiil to look on, and 
was out of sight in a moment. With almost equal 
speed, Aphonse, following the first impulse of his 
terror and afiection, abandoned his post, and flew 
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down the stairs of the palace^ vainly hoping to over- 
take and succour his father. 

In the hurry of the moment^ he had forgotten that 
the grated doors of the castle^ to which he had directed 
his course^ were fastened; and on reaching them, 
perceived, to his extreme disappointment, that he 
must retrace his steps, in order to find some other 
outlet. The delay thus necessarily occasioned, gave 
him a few moments for consideration ; during which 
he recollected with anguish, that to pursue his present 
purpose, would be to abandon his post in the first 
hoiu* of danger, at the very moment when his royal 
patron stood most in need of his services. With the 
rapidity of lightning he regained the castle; and 
having found an attendant, gave him an imploring 
injunction to ascertain the fate of his father, and to 
return with the information as speedily as possible. 
Then, with a heart sickened at this first trial of con- 
flicting duties, he re-mounted the stairs, placed him- 
self once more at the window of the apartment which 
he had just quitted, and continued with his eyes 
strained upon the assembled troops beyond, in the 
fruitless hope of making some discovery to allay the 
anxiety with which he was tortured. 
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CHAPTER II. 



** Sedition, thou art up ; and in the ferment, 
To what may not the maddening populace, 
Gathered together for they scarce know what, 
Now loud proclaiming their late whispered griefs. 
Be brought at length ?" 



Meanwhile^ the infimated rabble had set out from 
Paris. It was ahready dark^ and the King was seated 
with his council in anxious deliberation^ when the 
Aide-de-Camp of the Marquis de la Fayette arrived 
from Auteuil^ half a league from Paris^ with the 
intimation that he was on his march^ followed by 
the whole of the National Guards and a part of 
the population of Paris^ who were coming to make 
remonstrances to the King. The notification was 
accompanied by an assurance to his Majesty^ that 
no disorder would take place. Notwithstanding this 
tone of confidence^ it is well known that de la Fayette 
was dragged to Versailles against his will ; and subse- 
quent events proved that he had much miscalculated 
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the extent of his influence over the army. Some 
hom*s later^ the General^ having hastened forward^ 
arrived in person^ and by his reiterated assurances 
of safety^ succeeded so far in allaying the fears of the 
King and Queen^ that they were induced to retire 
to rest. 

Alphonse de Clermont, who was on guard in the 
anti-chamber communicating with the Queen^s apart- 
mentSj had remained immovable at the window as 
long as day-light lasted, in the hope of descrying the 
return of the messenger whom he had sent in quest 
of his father. But the day waned without bringing 
any alleviation to his anxiety; and when at last night 
closed in, and he became aware that egress or ingress 
to the castle was no longer possible, he was forced to 
abandon the hope of receiving any tidings that night, 
and to surrender himself to all the tortures of sus- 
pense. He continued pacing up and down the 
apartment in a state of mind rendered still more 
painful by the uncertainty which, he now foresaw, 
overhung the issue of the possibly impending con- 
flict. The misfortune of the morning striking directly 
upon the warm affections of his own heart, had 
considerably abated the ardour of his enthusiastic 
confidence ; he still, indeed, did not doubt on which 
side victoiy would preponderate, should a contest 
take place ; but he now saw the probability of its 
being purchajsed only with a severe struggle* Still, 
from the very circumstances of danger in which he 
was placed^ he contrived to extract some consolation ; 
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and even while dwelling most anxiously on the 
uncertainty in which the &te of his father was in- 
volved^ his gallant spirit rose as he reflected on the 
extreme importance^ as well as danger of the post 
which it had fidlen to his lot to defend. 

At two o'dock in the morning, the unhappy 
Queen^ (against whom the whde rage of the popu- 
lace was diiscted^) worn out with the anxiety and 
fatigues of the day, went to bed, and fell into a pro- 
found sleep. Re-assured by the confident promises 
of Monsieur de la Fayette, (who was himself grievously 
:deceived^ and believing that for that night, at least, 
nothing was to be apprehended, she had, with con- 
siderate kindness^ dismissed her two women in 
waiting, deirimg tiiem to Ue down and snatch a few 
moments .of repose. Happily the attachment of these 
ladies proaoapted them to disobey her, and instead 
of xetiring to rest, they placed themselves at the door 
of her Majesty's apartment, and x»lling their two 
femmes de ckambre to bear them company, they pre- 
pared to watch through the night. 

The day was just beginning to dawn, when an 
infimate multitude of banditti, their passions in- 
flamed with intoxication, armed with pikes and 
bludgeons, and some of them with sabres and mus- 
kets, forced the barriers, made good their passage 
across the court^yard of the Princes, and rushed 
furiously forward to the marble staircase, which 
ooQulucted to the apartmentsx)f the Royal Family. It 
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was the same by which Alphonse de Clermont had 
ascended but a few hours before. 

In compliance with the King's previous command 
to make no resistance^ the horde of assassins were 
permitted to pass almost unmolested through the 
Queen's guard-room^ and in consequence reached^ 
without opposition^ the door of the ante-chamber^ at 
which Alphonse de Clermont was on guard, and 
which communicated immediately with her Majesty^s 
deeping apartment. Aware of the murderous in- 
tentions of the mob^ and convinced that the only 
chance of saving the Queen's life depended on the 
momentary check himself and his sinifle companion 
could »^ .. a.e ta.h» p,og„» Jtte J^ 
the two faithM guards resolved to disobey the King's 
unfortunate command^ and^ by selling their lives as 
dearly as possible^ to afford the Queen a moment for 
escape. The door was speedily forced, and the only 
barrier they could then oppose to the passage of the 
murderers, was by holding their muskets firmly 
across the open doorway with one hand, while with 
the other they endeavoured to repel the attacks of 
their assailants. Reckless of life, rendered desperate 
by the horrors pf the moment, and dreading lest their 
resistance should not hold out till the Queen could 
have effected her escape, they continued, with daunt- 
less courage, to receive and return the blows of the 
ruffians. But the combat was too unequal to be of 
long continuance. M. de Repaire, finding his strength 
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gone^ and himself on the point of sinkings raised his 
musket^ and discharging it^ as a last effort^ into the 
very midst of the mob^ fell to the ground pierced 
with innumerable wounds ! Alphonse was now left 
alone at his perilous post : faint from loss of blood, 
and obUged to redouble his efforts since the fidl of his 
companion^ he continued holding his musket across 
the doorway with a desperate grasp^ which (he per^ 
ceived with agony) was eveiy moment becoming more 
and more feeble. Meanwhile^ the ladies who had re- 
mained at the door of the Queen^s bed*chamber^ had 
been alarmed by the horrible yells^ and the discharge 
of fire-arms. One of them ran in to awaken the 
Queen ; another flew to the spot whence the tumult 
proceeded^ and opening the door of the ante-chamber^ 
she beheld at its opposite entrance Alphonse de Cler- 
mont, covered with blood, and famtly endeavouring 
to defend it against the furious rabble. As she did 
so, he turned his head quickly round, and elevating 
his voice, so as to be heard above the yells and im- 
precations of the multitude, he vociferated, ^^ Save 
the Queen, Madame; they are come to assassinate 
her ?^ In another instant the door was bolted at the 
inside. Alphonse had saved his Queen — ^but he knew 
it not ! At the moment of uttering the words which 
told her danger, he had turned his head, and a ruffian, 
taking advantage of the movement, dealt him a furious 
blow with an upraised bludgeon, which laid him life^ 
less on the ground, weltering in his blood. All 
obstacle thus removed, the horde rushed tumultuously 
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in. In their eager haste the foremost fell^ and thus 
d^eating their own purpose^ afforded a moment to 
the terrified attendants of the Queen to barricade the 
doors with trunks and chairs in the best manner they 
were able. 

Marie Antionette^ exhausted by the fiEttigues of the 
.preceding day^ had found in sleep a temporary ob- 
livion ^om her misfortunes, when she was suddenly 
ewftkeped by the almost finmtic voices of her waiting 
womeo. They had just time to throw a petticoat 
.over her joight dress, and to conduct her into the 
toilet doset, in which was a door communicating 
•with the King's apartments. It had never before 
been fastened, but on her side; but on this fatal 
night, by some strange mischance, (or evil design,) 
they found on reaching it, that it was secured from 
without. Exerting the united strength of their 
voices^ they screamed violently for help, in the hope 
of being heard by some of the attendants beyond ; 
but for several agonizing minutes, their utmost en- 
deavours proved fruitless. A few bars and bolts now 
alone separated them from their pursuers, whose 
shouts of triumphant fury seemed eveiy instant to 
approach nearer and nearer. Ghreat Ood 1 what a 
iQpment! A barred door on one side — truthless 
assassins on the other; the hapless Queen almost 
faintilig in their arms — the impossibility of escape or 
opncealment — ^the darkness of the hour — and the 
hidcQUs yells of the inultitude-r-all combined to 
i^end^ their situation one of agony — of despair ! At 
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last^ to their indescribable relief^ they heard the bolt 
withdrawn^ and passing through^ in another instant it 
was re-fastened behind them. The Queen^ borne on- 
wards by her ladies with the utmost speed they could 
command, was just able to reach the apartment of 
the King^ when^ overcome with terror, she fell sense- 
less in his arms ! 



CHAPTER III. 



** Welcome, my son ! Here set him down, my Mends, 
Full in my sight ; that I may view at leisure 
The hloody corse, and count those ^orious wounds, 
How heautifiil is death, when earned hy virtue ! 
Who would not he that youth ! What pity is it 
That we can die hut once, to serve our country !" 



Cato, 



When the Count de Clermont found himself borne 
onwards in the fearful manner we have described^ 
and felt that he had lost all power to restrain the 
impetuosity of his fiery steed^ he at once perceived 
that his only chance of safety consisted in the 
small probability of being able to retain his seat^ 
till some chance circumstance might check the far- 
ther progress of the animal. A few minutes sufficed 
to convince him that this would be no easy matter ; 
for his wound bled profusely^ and a faint dizziness 
was beginning to overpower him^ when he remarked 
that his horse was directing its course towards his 
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own stable. While it darted forward with unabated 
speedy the Count made a desperate effort to collect 
his scattered senses^ tiU the animal^ tuiming sharply 
into the court-yard^ dashed up to the stable door^ 
stopping with so sudden and violent a movement, 
that de Clermont was thrown with considerable 
force to the ground. He was carried in a state of 
insensibility to his chamber^ and a surgeon was 
instantly sent for, who recalled him to animation, 
and examined his wound^ which he pronounced to 
be serious, but not mortal. He then administered 
an opiate, and left the Count to repose* 

De Clermont fell almost immediately into a deep 
sleep, which continued through all the weary hours 
in which Alphonse had endured such anxiety on his 
account. During the death-struggle that ensued, 
in which his son bore so conspicuous a part, De 
Clermont still slept. It was only as the day began 
to break, that he was able to cast off the stupor into 
which the composing draught had lulled him ; and 
even then it was with senses scarcely less confused 
than the night before. Awakened to a remembrance 
of passing events by the horrible tumult without, he 
rang his bell violently to ascertain the cause. Terror 
kept all on the alert, and in an instant his old valet 
hurried into the apartment. 

^^For Heaven^s sake, le Clerc, what has happened,'' 
said the Count, ^^how long have I slept, and where- 
fore is this frightful uproar V^ 

^^ Oh ! my master, my dear master f^ said the old 
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man, his eyes filled with tears^ partly in horror at 
the enormities he had seen committed by some 
miscreants beneath the very windows^ partly in joy 
that his beloved lord was sheltered from their fury ; 
^^ Oh ! my dear master^ they are screaming for our 
good Queen's life ; they are going to murder her ;'' 
and the old man wrung his hands in anguish. 

^^MereiM Heaven^'' exclaimed De Clermont; ^^is 
it come to Uiis ? Reach me my dressing apparatus^ 
Le Clerc^ and order my charger to be saddled ;'' he 
added, ansoously^ ^^ I will not be absent at a moment 
Ukethis.'^ 

^ Oh I no^ no^ my dear^ dear master/^ exclaimed 
the fidthfiil old creature^ ^^You must not — ^indeed 
you must not^-^venture forth^ all weak and wounded 
as you are/^ 

De Clermont mi^ a movement of impatience; 
he sat up^ with the intention of rising, but over- 
powered with weakness, and still heavy from the 
effects of his sleeping potion, he fell back exhausted 
on the pillow. 

''And my son,'' he said, ^ have you no intelligence 
of him?'' 

*' None ;" answered Le Clerc. '"Tis now above an 
hour since the mob rushed past these windows 
towards the castle, and all eomxpunioation with it 
has since been impossible;" and then, with the 
garrulity of age, and forgetful of the pain he was 
inflicting, the old man detailed the horrid threats 
and imprecations he had heard, interrupting his 
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narrative by frequent exclamations of terror^ as some 
fresh burst of ftiry reached them^ and bj occasional 
cautiou£l advaxK«s towards the window to peep 
ihrouegh the dosed i^atter at what was passing 
without. 

In this manner the time wore on, till De Cler- 
m(mt^s medical attendant re-entered his chamber, 
from whom he hoped to receive some more connected 
account of the insurrection. His first enquiry was 
for the safety of the royal family. With inexpressible 
relief he heard the intelligence of their preservation ; 
but the details that accompanied it, were little cat- 
cukted to allay his apprehensions of the danger that 
still menaced them. 

^^And can you give me no tidings of my son?^ 
said De Clermont in an anxious tone, when the 
physician had ended his recital $ ^^ he was on guard 
in the Queen's ante-chamber; the struggle there 
must surely have been severe.'^ 

The countenance of his companion fell ; — ^he had 
purposely avoided this afflicting portion of the 
night's excesses. With an apprehension quickened 
by anxiety, De Clermont perceived both the change 
and the omission; and grasping his physician^d 
hand, ^'My son has fallen,^' he said; and as he 
spoke, he looked earnestly up, as if to read the 
confirmation of his fears. 

'^ Your son has preserved the life of his Queen,^^ 
repUed his physician; ^^but,'' he continued, after a 
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short pause^ ^he has purchased her existence only 
at the expense of his own.'' 

<< I thank you^ Sir^^ said De Clermont, in a low 
calm tone, ^'Tou have told me that which should 
bring consolation to the heart of any fitther, for the 
bereavement of a son.^ He paused, then added^ in a 
voice tremulous with emotion, ""Even for such a son 
as was my Alphonse/' 

The Count sat for some minutes, his ieuce covered 
with his hand, stru^ling to control his feelings. His 
son — ^his only — ^his noble son had fidlen. But he had 
fiEdlen gloriously — fallen in the service of his Sove* 
reign — ^the very life of his Ctueen, had been the price, 
though not, alas ! the reward of his self devotion ! 
De Clermont felt that he must not — ought not, to 
lament the sacrifice ; and by a strong effort he mas- 
tered his emotions sufficiently to listen calmly to what- 
ever farther details his companion could communicate. 

The events of that dreadful day are too well 
known to require more than a brief notice here. 
The populace, frustrated in their designs on the 
life of Marie Antoinette, determined to enforce the 
removal of the Royal Family from Versailles to the 
capital. They continued shouting, ^^ it Paris, a 
Paris^^ till Louis was, with some difficulty, induced 
to yield to their wishes, and to consent to accompany 
them thither with the Queen, in order to prevent any 
further excesses. The mob testified their savage joy 
by a general discharge of their mui^ets. The royal 
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carriages were prepared^ and the procession com- 
menced its march. 

The Count de Clermont had been speedily in- 
formed by old Le Clerc of the projected movement, 
as well as of various circumstances which confirmed 
him in the belief that some further outrage was 
to be apprehended. ^ This arm can still wield a 
sword/^ he said inwardly; and determining^ notwith- 
standing his weak state, not to be again absent from 
his post in the hour of danger, he ordered his horse 
to be in readiness, and feebly prepared to rise. It 
was in vain that the faithful old Le Clerc remonstrated 
at the rashness of such a proceeding. De Clermont 
would listen neither to his entreaties, nor to the 
persuasions of his medical attendant. '^ Think you, 
my friend,^^ he said, with a ghastly smile, ^^that the 
life which yesterday I would joyfidly have relin- 
quished in defence of my Sovereign, has become less 
valueless since the bereavement of last night? I am 
already sufficiently recovered, and this U no moment 
for the indulgence of imnecessary repose.^' 

The Count^s feeble step contradicted the firmness 
of his voice. WithLe Clerc's assistance he mounted 
his horse, and making his way through the least 
dense portion of the mob, was admitted into the 
court yard of the castle just in time to close into the 
procession, immediately behind the carriages which 
contained the family of his unfortimate Sovereign. 

Who that has read the history of that awful pro- 
cession, does not shudder at the remembrance ! A 
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detachment of brigands bearing the heads of two 
murdered Body Guards^ formed the advanced guard. 
The King's carriage was preceded by poissardes 
drunk with fury and wine, several of them astride 
on caxmons, Td roaring forth their Bacchanalian 
songs of triumph. Behind his Majesty^s carriage 
were several of his fidthM Guards^ some on foot and 
«ome on horseback^ most of them uncovered and 
unarmed, and worn out with hunger and fatigue. 
Clamour, singing, the frequent discharge of musketry, 
the smoke from which was sometimes so dense as to 
foe almost suffocating ; such were the sounds that 
accompanied the injured and excellent Louis and his 
hapless Queen, in their passage to the capital. So 
slow was the progress of the sad procession, that it 
did not reach Paris till seven o^clock in the evening. 
The King and Queen were first conducted to the 
Hotel de Ville, and from thence to the Tuileries, 
which they reached only at ten o'clock at night. De 
Clermont, having witnessed the safe arrival of the 
Royal Family at the Palace, turned his horse's head 
towards his own hotel. Faint and weary, he entered 
his now desolated mansion, where, casting himself 
Upon a bed, he gave way to the hitherto smothered 
anguish of his feelings, till worn out with the fatigues 
of the day, the afflicted father found in sleep the 
jrepose he so greatly needed. 



CHAPTER IV. 



** 0, woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !'' 

Scott*8 Marmion. 

The general voice of commiserating sympathy con- 
tributed, in a great degree, to confirm the universal 
belief, that the two fidthful Body Guards, left in 
charge of the Queen^s ante-chamber, had fallen self- 
devoted victims to their duty and attachment. It 
was certainly by no means the intention of their 
assailants to show any mercy to the Clueen^s pre- 
sen'^ers ; but probably the blow which laid Alphonse 
de Clermont senseless on the ground, was the very 
means of preserving the life it was intended to destroy. 
Kicking his prostrate body aside, the abandoned 
horde tumbled and rushed tumultuously into the 
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apartment^ heedless of ought beside the object of 
their pursuit. Finding their victim had fled^ with 
eager haste they retraced their steps down the marble 
staircase^ hoping to reach the other door of the 
Queen^s chamber^ so as to intercept her flight ; and 
Alphonse and his companion were thus left senseless 
and soUtary tenants of the now deserted ante-cham- 
ber. The windows, broken and shattered by repeated 
discharges of musketry, admitted the full tide of 
morning air upon the pallid features of the two 
young men. On one, its vivifying influence was no 
longer available; he slept his last long sleep— he had 
died the death of the brave! For several hovrs 
Alphonse remained almost as motionless as his un- 
fortunate companion. The National Guard, who 
had taken possession of the Palace, immediately on 
the departure of the King for Paris, made it their 
first duty to examine the apartments in search of the 
dead and the dying. A surgeon who was in at- 
tendance, having ascertained that Alphonse still 
breathed, recalled him partly to consciousness ; and 
he was then conveyed, in company with several of his 
^vounded companions, to the infirmary of Versailles. 

But the vengeance of the murderous banditti 
against the unfortunate Body Guards, had not yet 
exhausted itself. Hearing that several of them had 
been removed to the infirmary, a band of the brigands 
marched thither, and demanding to see the governor, 
insisted that their victims should be delivered up to 
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them. Monsieur Volsin received them in the en- 
trance hall^ and^ with admirable presence of mind, 
humanity^ and courage, (for the deception was prac- 
tised at the hazard of his own life,) he assured them 
they had been misinformed, and invited them to 
partake of some* refreshment that had opportunely 
been set before them. While the miscreants were 
loitering to drink, the governor seized a moment to 
convey a secret order to the good Sisters attached to 
the establishment. The Body Guards were hastily 
carried from their beds, attired in the clothes usually 
worn by the infirmary patients, placed in the pauper's 
ward, and their own beds re-made. With such alacrity 
did the good Soeurs de Charity perform their task, 
that the miscreants, finding in their search only what 
they conceived to be sick poor, departed, to join their 
companions in the procession to Paris. 

Let me here pause a moment, wlule I pay a well- 
merited tribute of admiration to the moral loveliness 
of this truly noble sisterhood. Unboimd by those 
vows which constrain many other religious orders to 
the austerities of a convent, 

*' The world furgetting, by the world forgot !" 

the Sisters of Charity remain denizens of that world 
in which toil, watching, privation, and self-denial, 
are alone their voluntary portion. The abode ^f 
poverty, the house of mourning, the loathsome 
chamber of disease — ^these are tfieir palaces. To 
heal the sick — ^to soothe the afflicted — ^to console the 
broken-hearted — such are their chosen avocations. 
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Their reward — oh ! surely^ eren m this life, the ooq- 
aciouBiiessof mcft benefits oonfenred, must faring with 
it m more eYquisitej — aye, a hundred-fidd more ex- 
quisite enjoyment, than all the pomps of pleasure;, or 
the refinements of luxury! In another, and a faetter^ 
how ineffiible will be the bliss, — the brightness— of 
that pure spirit that can robe itself, while here, in 
heroic virtues like these ! 

The writer is slightly arquainted with the fionify of 
a lady, who, bom to the possession of those enjoy- 
ments that wealth, fionily, and situation can bestow, 
has relinquished all their attractions, to assume the 
mild duties of a Scewr de Chariti in a remote village 
in Ireland! Her modesty would shrink finom the 
mention of her name here, nor could this humble 
tribute of praise ever reach her lowly dwelling. But 
should it meet the eye of any of those relatives, who 
are mixing in the great and the gay world which she 
has abandoned, it may perchance afford them a passing 
gratification to know, that the noble yet iiTma«iiiniing 
virtues of their " Sister of Charity*' are remembered 
with respect and admiration even in a distant land ! 

Had care and kindness alone been required to 
ensure the restoration of Alphonse de Clermont, his 
recovery would not long have remained doubtfuL 
All the sympathy and solicitude which his debilitated 
state demanded, were lavished on him by his kind 
preservers ; but for a considerable time it appeared 
little likely that their generous efforts would be 
crowned with success. When Alphonse was first 
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recalled to animation^ he awoke indeed to life^ but 
not to consciousness. His imagination, fiUed with 
the horribk scene in which he had lately been a 
sharer, seemed to have lost all other remembrance. 
He fancied himself still engaged in the deadly strife, 
and in the paroxysms of his delirium was perpetually 
irhouting, with the most fearAil vehemence, ^^ Save 
the Queen, Madame, they are come to assassinate 
her V^ And when at last the violence of the fever did 
subside, it was only to give place to a state of mental 
apathy scarcely less painful to contemplate. Nearly 
a month had elapsed ere the mind of Alphonse in 
any d^ree regained its healthy tone. Then reason 
once more dawned; and by degrees the full light of 
recollection beamed on his hitherto-benighted me- 
mory. In hurried accents he asked the issue of the 
contest; and in still greater agitation enquired for his 
father. They could only inform him that the Count 
de Clermont, though wounded, had been sufficiently 
recovered to accompany the King to Paris; and 
Alphonse imagining that his father had been ap- 
prized of his safety, judging that at such a crisis 
every moment must be fully occupied, and, unaware 
of the length of time that had elapsed since the fatal 
5th of October, expressed no surprise at not seeing 
his father by his sick couch. 

The afflicted parent was in fact still in ignorance 
of his son's existence. Himself stretched on a bed 
of sickness, he had been certainly informed that 
Alphonse had perished; and the beUef was still 
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further confirmed^ by the assiduous care with which 
the retreat of the Bod^ Guard was concealed, lest the 
banditti, discovering the deception that had been 
practised on them, should return to wreak their 
fury upon the sheltered inmates of the infirmaiy* 
Thus, while De Clermont was mourning the supposed 
untimely fate of his son, Alphonse beliered his father 
to be actively engaged in the urgent affairs of the 
moment. Father and son both were deceived; but 
the delusion was soon to be dispelled — ^to one, how 
sadly so ! 

The first request that accompanied the return of 
Alphonse to consciousness, was for permission to 
ivrite to his father. Sister Angelique penned a letter 
from his dictation; with some difficulty he affixed 
his signature, and then began to count the hours 
that must elapse ere he could receive the answer. 

Within the expected time the messenger returned; 
but the intelligence he brought was of so alarming a 
nature, that it was judged expedient to withhold it 
from Alphonse in his present enfeebled state. Upon 
reaching the hotel of the Comte de Clermont, in the 
Rue St. Honor^, the bearer of his son's letter was 
surprized to find it closed, and still more so, when, 
upon knocking for admittance, he observed the old 
porter peep cautiously forth, ere he ventured to un- 
fasten the porte cochire. Exclamations of surprize 
and joy broke firom the old man's lips, when he first 
learned the news of his young lord's restoration ; but 
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these quickly gave place to sorrowful expressions of 
regret at the only intelligence he was able to impart, 
in answer to the anxious enquiries from Versailles. 
^^Two nights previously/^ he said, ^^the Comte, who 
had been able to leave his chamber only once since 
his return to Paris, had been suddenly arrested 
diuing the night, and carried to the prison of the 
Abbaye/^ His information extended no further. 
An access to the prison was strictly prohibited, and 
old Le Clerc alone had been permitted to accompany 
his master. Rumour had, indeed, assigned a not im- 
probable cause for the Count's arrest ; but so little 
faith could be placed in the voice of public report, 
which in those times was more frequently raised in 
malice than in truth, that the whole afibir, as well as 
its probable consequences, were alike involved in 
mystery. One thins alone seemed certain: — ^that 

attended with danger to himself. His known attach- 
ment to the Royal Family had rendered him an 
object of distrust and hatfed to the revolutionary 
party; and once marked as their victim, it could 
scarcely be doubted, that in the highly excited state 
of public feeling, but a few steps would intervene 
between the accusation and the scaffold. The old 
porter willingly undertook to use every effort to 
convey to his master the letter, which he knew 
would bring the most healing balm to De Clermonf s 
sufferings ; and should he even fail of doing so, he 
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still hoped, through die agency of Le Qer^ to com* 
municate the glad tidings of his dear young master'a 
safety. Instead of the joyous and weloome greeting 
of a bdoved fitther, such vrm the ixoly rejij to 
Alphonae de Clennont's anxioua and affectionate 
letter. 



CHAPTER V. 



** Heav'n knows, for me, I value lifSe so little, 

That I would spend it as an idle breath. 

To serve my kingf^ my country; nay, my friend. 

But sure the voice oi Heav'n and cry of nature 

Are loud against the sacrifice of thousands 

To giddy rashness." 

Edward the Blaei Prmee, 

** 'Tis thje last bhtze of life, nature revives. 
Like a dim winking lamp, that flashes brightly 
With parting light, and straight is daik for ever.'* 

Tamerkme. 



The excesses of the 5th and 6th of October, were 
but the prelude to a series of events scarcely lesfk 
calamitous in their consequences. Since his forced 
journey to Paris, the King had become virtually 
a prisoner in his own capital; hemmed in by con- 
tending factions, and encircled by a tumultuous 
rabble, ready to proceed to any violence at th^ 
smallest infraction of their supposed rights. The 
day following the arrival of the royal family, their 
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fintfafbl Body GuaidB were dismisKd, and the posts 
of the pahoe filled up irith the nddr-craded 
Natioiud Guard. Tliese were, indeed, conunanded 
bjr the noUe-minded De hi Fayette ; but the amall 
power which he possessed to restrain their insubor- 
dination, or e nfo rce their support in esse of any 
tuniuh, had been but too lately made manifest. De 
la Fayette was, in fiu:t, too sing^e^earted himself to 
hold the reigns over so mighty a mass of pasaon and 
prejudice. Ever actuated by principles of the purest 
patriotism — by feelings of the most benevolent dis- 
interestedness, he judged all men by the standard 
of his own highly-fonned mind, and vainty hoped 
with such weiqpons to stem the torrent of popular 
discontent. The unfortunate King was left, therefore, 
defenceless — a mere puppet in the hands of his 
ungrateftd people. To free him from this state of 
durance, and to place him with his famify ru safety, 
imtQ the public mind should have regained a some- 
what more healthful tone, the royalists determined 
to make a decisive effort. The Count de Clermont 
strenuously opposed the undertaking with all the 
jBTguments which his judgment and foresight could 
miggest ; but, perceiving that his reasons were borne 
down by the more sanguine expectations of his 
(Companions, and unwilling to withhold his support 
from an enterprize, the success of which he scarce 
dared to anticipate, he at length acquiesced in the 
scheme of the royalists, who proposed to carry off the 
royal family to Peronne, having first secretly endea- 
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voured to collect an army of thirty thousand men^ to 
ensure the success of the enterprize. Unfortunately, 
the Marquis de Favras^ with whom the plot originated, 
was actuated more by zeal than by prudence. Nume- 
rous agents were necessarily employed in procuring 
the men and monies required; in all of these the 
utmost secrecy and circumspection would have been 
indispensable, and Monsieur de Favras was unhap- 
pily no way calculated for directing so dangerous 
and complicated a machine. He was betrayed either 
by his own indiscretion, or by the treachery of a 
confederate; and on the night of the 11th of De- 
cember, himself and Madame de Favras were sud- 
denly arrested, and conveyed to the prison of the 
€h&telet. 

On the same night, the Count de Clermont was 
torn from the sick bed on which he lay in a state 
of bodily suffering and mental anguish, and re- 
moved a prisoner to the Abbaye. There, in a 
wretched apartment, chUl from damp and the incle- 
mency of the season, sick in body, and oppressed 
in mind, De Clermont had full leisure for the bitter- 
ness of his reflections. Keenly did he now deplore 
that his prudent counsels had been unheeded ; tor he 
had no difficulty in guessing the cause of his incar- 
ceration, to the probable consequences of which he^ 
however, looked forward with cahnness and resigna- 
tion. As he dwelt on his own impending fate, he 
was enabled to contemplate that of his noble son, 
with feelings in which a father's pride was mingled 
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with gratitude towards heaven^ that had, in its mercy, 
spared his Alphonse so Intter a trial. The nngtiish 
of bereavement passed away^ in the prospect of a 
speedy and happy reunion. One lingering desire of 
life— -one solitary regret at rdinguishing it, alone 
remained. It had its source in the ardent, the 
unquenchable desire of still serving his king and 
coimtry! It was the spring from whence all his 
actions flowed ; and De Clermont felt and knew that 
in no bosom was the fountain more pure than in 
his own. From the affectionate attentions of the 
faithful Le Clerc^ the Count derived some mitigation 
of his captivity. Through his old valet^ he learnt 
the fate of his unfortunate friend^ and heard with 
satisfaction that de Favras had encountered it with 
heroic courage alid coolness. For what reason his 
own trial had been deferred^ De Clermont could not 
divine. He was still kept in the closest confinement ; 
but no proceedings had as yet been commenced 
against him. 

It was on the third morning after the execution of 
his unfortunate friend^ that the Governor of the 
Abbaye entered his apartment, and De Clermont 
feebly raised his now emaciated form to receive the 
expected announcement. Old Le Clerc had ushered 
the visitor in with much solemnity^ and now lingered 
in anxious expectation of the forthcoming communi- 
cation. 

^^ I am happy in being able to convey more plea- 
suralde intelligence than I had ventured to hope/^ 
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said the Governor^ after a brief salutation ; ^^Mon*- 
sieur de Clermont, — ^you are free/* 

^^ Eh heugh V' screamed old Le Clerc, at the joyous 
intelligence, at the same time performing the most 
elaborate pirouette his old limbs could accomplish ; 
then bursting forth into the chorus of a lively French 
air, he capered al^ut the apartment, snapping his 
fingers, with the most unseemly disrespect for the 
presence of the Governor. 

'^ Quit the room, Le Clerc,** said his master ; and 
with a step somewhat subdued by the calmness of 
De Clermont's voice, the old man obeyed. 

'^ Am I to understand,'* said the Count, when his 
sa*vant had left the apartment, ^^that I am no longer 
a prisoner?** 

« Catainly/* 

^^ I am at liberty, then, to depart from this place to 
my own house ?** 

^^ Assuredly so.** The Governor paused a momenta 
^ May I be permitted,** he continued, ^^ to express 
the hope that Monsieur de Clermont will in ftiture 
be less prodigal of life, in endeavours that can but 
^idjn disappointment. I should foresee with deep 
regret the result of a second entrance within these 
walls.** 

De Clermont understood the hint, and felt the 
kindness by which it was dictated. Eloquently h^ 
expressed his thanks ; and after mutual expressions 
of good will, the Governor rose to take his leavei 
while De Clermont called Le Clerc to make prepara*- 
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tions for their departure. In leas than an hour both 
were once more on their way to the Rue St. H<Hior^ 
in equal amazement at so unexpected a release. The 
mysteiy might have been easily solved. A victim 
had been called for by the pqpular finy — ^De Favras 
had been offered up — tx the moment, excitement 
and curiosity were appeased^ and De Clermont was 
forgotten. The moment had not yet arrived^ when 
the demons of fiiction should demand whole heca* 
tombs of human sacrifices ! 

It win readily be believed^ that when the Count de 
Clermont reached his own hotels its gates flew open 
at his approadi^ and ^ every fkce was dressed in 
smiles to meef' him. Scarcely had his carriage 
rolled into the court-yard^ when his domestics 
thronged aroimd^ and many a tear glistened in the 
eyes that now gazed with sorrowful earnestness upon 
the change which so short an absence had wrought 
jm the appearance of their beloved master. Wan and 
haggard^ the once fine features of the Coimt de Cler- 
mont were now scarcely recognizable. His weary 
ride to Paris^ on the day immediately succeeding 
that on which he had received his wound, had 
brought on an attack of fever^ the violence of which 
was augmented by the supposed death of his son. 
In this state of physical and moral suffering, had De 
Clermont been torn firom his bed through the in- 
clemency of a December nighty to the damp and 
cheerless tenantcy of a prison^ — ^pale^ attenuated, 
and exhausted by his passage firom the Abbaye to 
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his own home^ he seemed now scarce able to return^ 
or even notice the salutations of his household. The 
carriage door was opened^ and De Clermont was 
preparing feebly to alight^ as the old porter who 
had that moment returned firom one of his oft-re* 
newed attempts to convey the letter of Alphonse to 
his father^ made his way through the crowds holding 
it on high. 

^^ Let me pass, let me pass/* he cried ; ^^ our master 
come back — Monsieur Alphonse safe and well, and 
he not to know it !*' and pressing onwards he held 
forth the letter, at the moment the Comte was 
descending from his carriage. Unable to comprehend 
the incoherent words and gestures of his servant, De 
Clermont tore the letter open. His eyes rested on 
the well-known signature of his son — ^the blessed 
truth flashed upon his mind; but the shock was 
too great for his already sinking fi'ame, and the 
next moment the Comte fell senseless into the arms 
of his attendants. The same physician who at 
Versailles had conveyed to him the intelligence of 
his son's death, was speedily in attendance, and De 
Clermont, in a brief space restored to consciousness 
and composure, had penned the following few lines 
to his restored son. 

^^ My beloved ! my more than ever beloved son ! — 

^^Do I then dream? or art thou indeed restored 
''to me? Thou, whom Ihave mourned as one dead — 
''Thou, over whose brief, but glorious existence, thy 
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^fkther hath poured forth the most bitter tears, that 
^earthly sorrow hath yet wrung from his heart ! But 
^the trial is passed; its anguish is forgotten^ in the 
^' pride and joy with whidi I shall behold thee. I 
^ am feeble^ Alphonse^ and unable to write more — 
^^for sorrow, sickness^ and captivity^ have each and 
^ all assailed me. But come to me, my son — to em- 
<^ brace, to bless thee once more, can alone restore 
'^thy affectionate Father!'^ 

When the Comte de Clermonfs message reached 
Versailles, Alphonse was beginning to suspect the 
deception which the prudence of his attendants had 
induced them to adopt. Concealment now was no 
longer necessaiy. The kind governor placed his 
&ther's letter in his hand, and Alphonse, after 
reiterated expressions of thanks to his generous 
friends, foimd himself, within an hour, in his father's 
carriage, on the road to Paris. Towards evening he 
reached the Hotel Clermont — ^another moment, and 
father and son were locked in each other's arms. 
In the first instant of intense feeling, neither had 
time to mark the countenance of the other. But 
as they withdrew from their first embrace, each gazed 
on each, and the ravages of sickness and sorrow 
became awfully apparent. It was, however, with far 
different feelings, that the re-united parent and 
child now looked upon each other. De Clermont 
contemplated the pale cheek of his son, with a gleam 
of pride and pleasure. He knew that its bright hues 
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of healtii and beauty would return ; he felt that the 
Atep^ which was now languid and drooping, wouM 
ere long resume its youtiiful vigour and elasticity. 
But as AlphoQse gazed upon the wan features and 
wasted form d^ his father ; and as he listened to the 
hollow tones of his voice^ he perceived, but too surdjr^ 
that the eyes which were now bent upon him^ in all 
the warmth of a father's love, would soon be closed 
for ever ; and with a heavy sigh, he turned aside to 
xx>nceal the bitterness of his emotions ! 

From that hour Alphonse became his father's 
constant attendant. With untiring affection, he 
watched beside the sick couch of the invalid. His 
hand administered every medicine — his arm was ever 
ready to support the weary or unquiet pillow. For 
weeks did Alphonse pursue his delicious, yet 
agonizing task. It was now January. The trees 
were just beginning to wear their first tinge of green, 
in promise of an early spring ; and from hope's own 
season, one fiednt beam was reflected upon the sad 
.heart of Alphonse de Clermont. As he watched 
beside the couch of his slumbering parent, and 
gazed upon the solitary lamp, whose flickering light 
alone illumined the sick chamber, his mind involun- 
tarily wandered back to the events of the last twelve 
.months — He had seen the fortress of the Bastille 
— ^the dungeon of despotism — leveDed with the 
dark waters. The aristocracy of his country — ^the 
d^rgy of his religion, had been alike stripped of 
the titles and privileges, conceded to them by the 
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ooiiBenting voice of ages. He beheld the virtuous 
Sovereigns of a brave and chivahrous people^ dragged, 
hy the unbridled license of a furious rabble, almost 
defenceless, prisoners to their capitaL To himself 
individually, how checquered too had been the scene ! 
But a few short months had passed away, since he 
had entered upon life's career, high in hope, health, 
and happiness ! What now were the remembrances 
pf the past — ^the feelings of the present — ^the anti* 
dpations of the future? All alike, melancholy, 
anxious, and foreboding! As he dwelt upon his 
own onward prospects, his eyes rested upon the 
beloved countenance of his father. There was a 
slight movement perceptible. With noiseless step 
Alphonse approached the bed, and at the moment 
De Clermont woke. 

'^ Stni watching, my Alphonse ?'' he said, with a 
grateful smile. ^^ And yet, my son, not all thy care 
can help me through this struggle. I would fain 
have been spared yet a little while to thee and to my 
.country ; but I feel that Ood has willed it otherwise. 
It is a fearful moment, Alphonse, in which thy bark 
of life hath been launched upon the wide ocean of 
politics, and many more experienced than thou, will 
.abandon the helm of conscience and of principle, 
only to find shipwreck in the storm. Danger and 
temptation will beset thy path, and the road to duty 
may become difiicult and painful. But, oh ! my son ! 
remember, that thy duty to thy King, is second only 
to that thou owest to thy Ood ! Remember, that he 



whom thou hast sworn to serve on earthy is the 
chosen Yice-gerent of the King of Kings ; and that, 
in relinquishing thy best interests^ thy dearest 
affections^ for the good of thy King and country^ 
thou wilt offer the best — ^the most acceptable sacrifice 
to Heaven !" 

The Comte had spoken in a low^ but clear tone. 
He now paused in exhaustion. Alphonse knelt by 
the bedside, the emaciated hand of his father clasped 
within his own. 

^*Oh! my father/' he fervently exclaimed, ^^may 
Heaven hear me^ as I swear to remember — ^may 
Heaven help me as I strive to fulfil, thy counsels V^ 

Raising the hand he still held, he pressed it to his 
heart, then silently placed it upon his own head. 
De Clermont understood the unspoken wish. In a 
low, but clear voice, he pronounced a father's 
benediction. It was the last effort of expiring 
nature. De Clermont's hand still rested upon the 
head of his son — ^but the noble heart that animated 
it had ceased to beat ! 



CHAPTER VI. 



*' And what is death, 
That dreadful eril to a gmlty mind. 
And awe of eowaid natmes ? Tis but rest, — 
Rest that should follow every arduous toil, 
RelieTe the valiant, and reward the good : 
Nor is there aught in death to make it dreadful, 
When fune is once established.*' 

Eiward the Black Prmce. 



Who that has watched beside the sick — ^the dying 
couch of a beloved being— does not remember the 
dreary desolate blank that succeeds the moment of 
dissolution? While life remains^ hope tvUl linger. 
From the ark of its affection^ the heart still sends 
forth the dove, over the wide waste of affliction, 
fondly dreaming that she will return with the 
oUve-branch of peace and joy. The mind too— 
fully occupied in the duties of the sick chamber — 
has scarcely leisure to dwell on aught beside. 
To smoothe the pillow — ^to watch over the un- 
quiet slumber — ^to sweeten the bitter draught with 
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affection's hand — ^to read the languid eye — ^and an- 
ticipate the unspoken wish ; these^ and a thousand 
other kindly offices^ fill up the weary hours^ and 
twine the loved-one, in its helplessness, closer and 
closer round the heart. But when the last scene has 
closed on the being we have so loved and tended — 
when the warm heart can no longer feel our care — 
nor the beaming eye smile its tiianks — then it is^ 
that the weary frame, and the crushed spirit, sink 
together in utter, hopeless loneHness. Beyond that 
now-silent chamber, the wide world appears one 
trackless waste ; and, as we gaze on the still, cold 
features of the departed, we long for the wings of 
the dove to ^^ flee away, and be at rest V^ 

Alphonse de ClemuMit still knelt by the bedside 
of his father, absorbed in the first speechless, stun- 
ning consciousness of bereavement. No sound broke 
the Awfiil stSlness of the dbamber of death, save the 
low, dull, measured, ticking of the time-piece, mark- 
ing its accustomed roimd. Presentiy it struck. The 
dear, silver bell, smote upon the heart of Alphonse. 
It was the first hour of his fothar's passage into 
d;enuty ! Again a little while, and morning dawned. 
The sickly light of the solitary night lamp waxed 
more dim, then emitted one bright glare, and sunk 
eactinguished in its socket — even as life had done ! 
Slowly Alphonse arose fix>m his kneeling posture. 
He could neither weep nor pray. Sensation seemed 
bttiumbed — ^tiie flood gates of sorrow were pent up 
— <dosed — enchained! With slow and lingering 
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steps he quitted his father's chamber and sought 
his own. As he entered it, the bright beams of the 
morning sim flung their fuU radiance upon every 
object, as if in mockery of his sorrow; and Alphonse^ 
in the first bitterness of awakened feeling, cast 
himself upon his bed — and wept ! 

I have often thought that many of the customs of 
France, those especially belonging to the last duties 
which affection can pay to the departed, are fraught 
witii the deepest — ^the most thrilling pathos. It is 
usual on such occasions, for the remains of the 
deceased to be placed beneath his own arched and 
c^en gateway, surrounded and covered with the 
insignia of death. There, for the last time, on the 
threshold of their earthly tenement, the inanimate 
reUcs of mortality receive the passing prayer of piety, 
or the sorrowful farewell of humble friendship ! It 
was thus, that on the third day after that on which 
the Comte de Clermont had breathed his last, he 
reposed in solemn state in the hall of his ancestors. 
Around him were the pomp and pageantry of earth ; 
but the incense that sanctified them, was the poor 
man's prayer, the tears and the blessings of the widow 
and the orphan. To all, De Clermont had been a 
kind and generous benefactor; and now, like the 
perfume of the flower we have watered, the grateftd 
incense of their orisons rose upwards in its holy fra-> 
grance, even to the foot of Mercy's throne ! 

The following day was fixed for the interment. 
The voluntary tribute to the rank, as well as virtues 
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of the deceased^ manifested itself in the length of the 
mournful procession. The funeral service was per- 
formed in the neighbouring church of St. Roch ; and 
from thence, the melancholy cortee^e moved on in all 
the awful i:omp of a miliLyHrment. On the 
bier lay the helmet and sword of the deceased ; the 
mourners followed immediately behind; and after 
them was led the grey charger that had so often 
borne its master gallantly to the field; its long 
black housings trailing on the ground. Then came a 
detachment of soldiers, with arms reversed, and a 
long file of carriages closed the procession. 

The roll of the muffled drum, and the measured 
tread of the soldiers, ceased together as they reached 
the cemetery. The honoured remains were deposited 
in the tomb of the De Clermonts. Several distinct 
voUies of musquetry resoimded among the cypress 
trees by which it was overshadowed. Their echoes 
died away, — ^the concourse departed ; — the brave, the 
virtuous Comte de Clermont reposed in his last lone 
home! 

Alas! how awful ! how agonizing is the chilling 
s^nse of desolation that pervades the house of mourn- 
ing on that day, when the loved — ^the lost one has 
been removed from it for ever! While the dear 
remains are still near, — ^while we are still permitted 
to gaze on the loved features — ^to imprint another, 
and another kiss upon the clay-cold lips — ^to bend in 
prayer beside the couch, where rests the earthly 
|;abernacle of the dear departed, — ^fitncy still cheats 
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US with the belief that we are not yet utterly for- 
saken. But, when the tomb has closed for ever over 
the object of our affection^ — ^when the grave has^ 
indeed, claimed its victory, — ^then it is that we feel 
the full loneliness of our bereavement, and that our 
trouble is, ^^ indeed, greater than we can bear !'^ In 
that dreary mansion, how many remembrances are 
now awakened by every surrounding object ! The 
hours of childhood, — ^the companionship of maturer 
years — ^words of kindness — ^tokens of affection, un- 
heeded, at the time, but dearly, oh ! how dearly 
cherished now ! These, and a thousand others, come 
thronging over the memory, in all the first unmiti- 
gated bitterness of desolation ! 

It was with such feeUngs that Alphonse de 
Clermont now re-entered his lonely chamber. The 
excitement, the necessity for exertion, which had 
accompanied the mournful ceremony of the morning, 
had passed away. He was alone with memory ! Every 
familiar object on which he gazed, was fraught 
with painful associations, and called up a thousand 
recollections of the past. Gradually, the dim light, 
which found its way through the stiU closed shutters, 
was succeeded by the beautiful balmy hour of 
twilight; but its soothing influence was unfelt. 
Night closed in; but the darkness served only to 
augment the agony of Alphonse, as he Ustened to the 
bleak whistling of the wintry wind, and remembered 
that it swept over the tomb of his father ! Then 
came sleep, and pleasing dreams,— images of the 
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past^ and forgetfulness of the present; and then^ 
the morning's wakening ; — oh ! that dreadful waken- 
ing to the first consciousness that all is over ! When 
we arise^ and behold the glorious light of day once 
more admitted through the now unclosed shutters of 
the house of moummg;— when we see the bright 
sunbeams glancing joyously on every object, in 
glaring, ghastly, mockery, and yet feel that we are 
desolate ! Nor is it in the first moments of the heart's 
first affliction, that even the consolations of religion 
are appreciated. We must learn the task of re- 
signation. In the school of sad experience only, can 
we find how " sweet are the uses of adversity !" And 
bitter, most bitter is the struggle by which such 
knowledge is acquired. Happy they, who, having 
past the appointed trial, — ^having gained the victory 
over human pride and human weakness, are enabled 
to bend before IR9 throne who gave, and who hath 
taken away, and to say, in all lowliness of spirit, 
^^ Thy will be done !" 



CHAPTER VII. 



<* Is she not more than paintmg can express, 
Or yoathfiil poets fancy, when they love ?" 

Fair Penitent, 

It was a few days after that on which Alphonse de 
Clermont had followed the remams of his father to 
the tomb, that two females were seated in an apart* 
ment of the Fauxbourg St. Germain, at Paris. The 
rich, massive fashion of the period, was displayed in 
its interior decorations, whose costUness of material, 
and elegance of arrangement, denoted, at once, the 
wealth and good taste of its present occupants. The 
situation of the mansion had been chosen \^ith no 
less judgment. From behind the rich folds of rose- 
coloured satin drapery, with which the windows were 
shaded, the eye rested upon that portion of the city 
of Paris, the view of which, taken as a whole, is, 
perhaps, unrivalled among the capitals of Europe. 
Looking across the river Seine, the spires and pin- 
nacles of numerous churches, in the distance, stood 
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Out in bold relief against the sky ; the music of their 
chimes borne through the clear atmosphere in sweetly 
softened harmony. In advance^ stood the palace of 
the Tmleries, with the long fa9ade of the Louvre ; 
the somewhat heavy architecture of \duch^ was 
relieved by the adjoining beautiful gardens of the 
Tuileries^ rich in grand and varied foliage^ and re- 
dolent with sweets. To the right, arose the venerable 
turrets of the cathedral of Notre Dame; and im- 
mediately in the foreground, the Seine, with its 
bridges and its bustle, flowed through the very centre 
of the French metropohs; its waters covered with 
small craft of every kind, both for pleasure and traffic, 
and its banks thronged with an ever-changing crowd 
of all ranks and all nations. 

The elder of the two ladies who occupied the 
apartment above alluded to, had already reached the 
meridian of life ; but time had lightly touched her 
still handsome features, leaving only in its ftdl perfec- 
tion, their beautiful and benevolent expression, — ^that 
mirror of the mmd within,— m which was mingled a 
high tone of thought and feeling, indicating no com- 
mon degree of mental superiority. Her companion 
was a girl, in the first bloom of youthful lovehness, on 
whom neither time nor sorrow had, as yet, left a trace. 
Her eyes, of the deepest blue, were shaded by long 
black lashes, and round a brow of marble whiteness, 
hung thick clusters of dark brown hair, whose glossy 
ringlets were suffered to retain their own rich hue, 
instead of being powdered, according to the almost 

D 
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universal fiishion of the day. Her fomi^ which juat 
reached the middle size, was, perhaps, less remarkable 
for the perfect symmetry of its rounded proportions^ 
than for that nameless grace which pervaded every-^ 
even the lightest action, and which gives to womBnfy 
loveliness a charm that mere beauty alone can neVer 
impart. In looking on that £Eur young creature on 
whose lip the smiles of hope and joy still {dayed^ and 
in whose eye stiU danced the heart's young happi* 
ness in all its first fi*eshness, you almost ceased to re 
collect that she was beautifiil, and remembered only 
that she was formed to be beloved. She now bent over 
an embroidery fi*ame, in the endeavour to imitate the 
form and shading of a natural rose, which stood placed 
on a small table beside her. It was, however, evident 
that thie thoughts and fingers of the fair sempstress 
were variously employed, for she frequently raised 
her eyes firom the work before her, and turned them 
towards the window near which she was seated. 

^^I am afraid after all,'' she at last said, ^^I cannot 
finish those rose-buds to-day, the hght is so fast fading; 
and yet,'^ she continued, re-seating herself, " it were 

pity to leave them, for to-morrow my flowers will 
be withered !" 

. But it seemed that tiiose rose-buds were destined to 
remain uncompleted ; for still the maiden's thoughts 
were more active than her needle, and the daylight 
she had invoked was less frequently employed to 
finish her embroidery, than to gaze on the thronging 
crowd without. 
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^^ Is it not strange/^ said she^ after a pause, ^^ that 
we have no tidings of Alphonse ?'' 

^^You forget, my love/' replied her companion, 
^^ how sorrowfiilly Alphonse has been engaged. Afflic- 
ttonloves solitude, and not un&equently derives from it 
asweeter consolation thanevenfriendshipcan bestow !'' 

^'But surely Alphonse would be better here 
with us, than with the companionship of his own 
sad thoughts. We would let him still choose be- 
tween solitude and friendship/' and as the fair 
girl spoke, her eyes were almost involuntarily turned 
i^ain towards the window. ^^ I do think I see him 
^crossing the bridge now,'' she continued, looking 
earnestly in that direction. '^ Yes, yes ; it is indeed 
Alphonse — ^how pale and thin he looks !" and a tear 
glistened in the bright eye, that but a moment before 
had been lighted up with pleasure. 

As Alphonse de Clermonf s step was heard upon 
the stair, both rose to receive him, full of the painful 
feelings which always pervade such meetings. It 
was their first, since the memorable 2nd of October, 
when all three, and a fourth, who was now, alas ! no 
more, had been present at the briQ&mt entertainment 
described in our first chapter. Since then — one had to 
deplore the loss of a father ; the second mourned the 
husband of a loved, lost sister ; and the third, the fair 
girl, who alone was unallied by blood to the departed, 
whose gentle heart was ever ready to sjrmpathi^e with 
affliction — ^now shared the sorrows of those she loved, 
and mingled her tears with theirs ! Few words were 
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spoken during the first moments of meeting, but as its 
pain subsided, Alphonse was gradually able to re* 
lieve his full heart with the interesting recital of late 
events. Much was to be told ; and the night was fiur 
advanced, when, with a soothed and lightened spirit, 
he re-trod his way homewards. 

^^ You will come to us to-morrow, Alphonse,'^ said 
his aunt, at parting. 

^^ If you can bear with so tiresome avisitation,'' he 
replied. ^^In truth, home has few charms for me now, 
thronged as it is with painful recollections.^^ 

'^ You must come and forget them with U8,then,^^ said 
she, afiectionately pressing his hand ; ^^ we shall expect 
you early .'^ And Alphonse went on the morrow ; 
and the next day ; and the next still found him seek- 
ing the balm of friendship, rather than of soUtude. 
And so weeks and months passed away, and summer 
came ; and gradually the young Count de Clermont 
was enabled, by the soothing efiect of time, to dweU 
upon the death of his beloved father with resignation 
and composure. 

Perhaps a yet sweeter alleviation was mingled with 
the consolations which he derived from his daily in- 
tercourse with his two interesting companions. The 
gentle girl who had devised a thousand means to be- 
guile him of his grief, had been the playmate of his 
chUdhood — ^the idol of his infantine years. The ear- 
liest flowers of spring — ^the fairest fruits of summer, 
had been culled for her — ^and Adele de St. Croix 
loved them less for their fragrance and richness, than 
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because they were the gifts of Alphonse. Now she 
had become the sharer of his sorrow — ^the sister of 
his heart — and Alphonse loved her as a dear^ dear 
sister^ (or thought he did^) and Adele loved to call him 
brother, for her guileless heart knew no dearer name ! 

The dismissal of the Body Guards had deprived 
Alphonse of his situation ; and as his health was not 
yet su£Giciently re-estabhshed to admit of his sohcitinir 
La», hi, Li of ..plo, e^bled hi. .„ conUai 
his daily visits to the Hotel Beaumont ; and in this 
manner several more, happy, tranquil months flew by. 

Adele was one day, as usual, seated at her em- 
broidery frame by the window, commanding the 
bridge over the Seine. A footstep was heard in the 
ante-chamber, and she, supposing that it announced 
the daily expected visit of Alphonse, laid down her 
needle to welcome him. As she looked up, a servant 
entered the room with a letter, which he presented 
to the elder lady. 

^^The servant of Monsieur le Baron de St. Croix 
has brought you this letter, and waits, in case Madame 
may desire to see him.^^ She broke the seal, and 
read a few lines. ^^ You will provide an apartment 
for M. le Baron^s messenger here.^' The attendant 
left the room. 

'^ Adele, my love,'' said Madame de Beaumont, 
when she had finished the perusal of the paper, 
^* this is from your father ; come hither and read it.'' 
Adele placed herself on a Httle stool at the feet of 
her companion, and took the letter. After a few pre* 
liminary lines it ran thus : — 
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^^ I believe I intimated to you^ some time Bmoe, that 
I should^ ere long, claim from you the charge which 
you have so long and so kindly imdertaken ; and aa, 
in your reply, you informed me that my daughter's 
education was now completed, I have only waited finr 
a safe and fitting opportunity to convey her here. I 
would readily have complied with your kind wish to 
retain her stiU a little longer ; and the more so, as I 
am well aware that such an arrangement would have 
procured her many enjoyments, which she is unlikely 
to meet with at Audenach. But, independant of the 
anxiety which I naturally feel to have Adele with me, 
I am further induced to desire her early presence, by 
important reasons connected with her future well:- 
being through life. I beg, my dear Madam, you will 
accept my unfeigned thanks for all the care you have 
bestowed upon her ; thanks which I hope, ere long, to 
present in person, as I purpose visiting Paris in the 
course of a few months. The confidential servant 
who is the bearer of this, will make every necessary 
arrangement for my daughter's joiuney. — I am. 
Madam, with every sentiment of esteem. Yours, 

Victor de St. Cboix. 

Both remained several minutes in silence after 
Adele had ended the perusal of her fitther's letter. It 
was the first bitter moment of her young life. She 
was about to leave the only home she had almost ever 
Icnown, for that of a parent who was nearly a stranger 
to her. True, the separation had not been wholly 
unexpected ; but Adele had hitherto only allowed her- 
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self to think <^ it^ as a vague and distant uncertainty^ 
too painful to dwell upon. Here it came before her in 
nm its realty ; and Adele^s heart died \pthin her, as she 
thought of the only welcome which that cold, con- 
sfrmned letter promisec^so unlike the warmth and 
affection she had as yet alone experienced. She was 
roiised by the sound of a tear falling Heavily on the 
paper she still held. 

^ So soon-— must I, indeed, leave you so soon V' ex- 
claimed the weeping giri, as she buried her fiwe in the 
bosom of her companion. 

'Madame de Beaumoiifs voice faltered. ^' We shall, 
I trust, meet again, ere long, my love,'^ said she, 
soothingly. ^^ Your father speaks of coming to Paris 
in a few months, and I doubt not he will permit you 
to accompany him.^^ 

^^Does he; does he, indeed, say so?'^ said Adele, 
hastily drying her tears, to refer to the passage in her 
^Mlier^s letter. Here then was a gleam of hope to 
Hght her in the structure of many an airy castfc ; and 
with the buoyancy of youth, Adele seized it, and built 
up her fairy mansion, till by degrees she regained suf- 
fident composure to be able to discuss with Madame 
de Beaumont the necessary arrangements for her 
jtRrfney. They were thus employed, when the door 
iigain opened, and Alphonse de Glermont entered un- 
announced, with the famiUarity of a privileged friend. 

^^ I am late to-day,'^ he said ; ^^ but these must be 
tny peace-ofiering. Flowers are so much in request 
for the fi^ of to-morrow, that I have had some diffi- 
culty in procuring them f' and, as he spoke, with the 
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true gallantry of a Frenchman^ he presented a bou* 
quet^ first to Madame de Beaumont, and then another 
to Adele. They were both elegant; but Adele^s was 
composed of the rarest flowers the season could afford. 

*^ Thank you, Alphonse/^ said Madame de Beau* 
mont, " they are indeed beautifuL^' 

Poor Adele I At that moment, the remembrance of 
her approaching departure rushed over her in all ita 
bitterness, and her only answer was a shower of tears. 
The young man stood in anxiety and amazement. 

'^ We have poor thanks to offer you Alphonse, for 
this kindness,^^ said Madame de BeaumonV^ in the 
intelligence I have to convey. Adele is about to leave 
us/^ 

^^ To leave us, what can you mean V^ exclaimed he. 

Madame de Beaumont placed the Baron^s letter 
in his hand. It trembled as he took it — He read it 
through, and for some minutes after his eyes re- 
mained fixed upon the paper, as though he would 
have blotted out the words it contained. When at last 
he did raise them, it was only to encounter the fixed 
gaze of Adele bent upon him with an expression of 
agony, that told how deep — ^how bitter were the feel- 
ings of that moment. Instantly she withdrew her 
eyes, while a deep crimson blush mounted to her very 
temples* That momentary glance had sufficed to un* 
veil to each the secret that had so long lain hidden in 
their bosoms. It was one of those fleeting but deli- 
cious moments of our existence, \dien the thoughts — 
hopes — ^feelings, of months — aye, sometimes, even of 
years, are condensed into the span of one little minute, 
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with an intensity almost too great for endurance, 
but for its briefness, like the falling star, whose 
flight is so rapid, that ere we can pause to gaze on its 
brightness, it sinks into the deep--dark — eternal 
ocean, and is lost to us for ever ! — ^Years had passed 
by in the daily interchange of those thousand kindly 
offices that affection dictates — ^yet had they never 
spoken of love. What need was there to tell of that 
which neither doubted ? It was only as the moment 
of separation approached, that they became fully 
aware how utter would be the loneliness of a separate 
existence. In Adele, the feehng was somewhat tem- 
pered by hope, in the prospect of a speedy and happy 
re-imion. Alphonse dwelt only on the passage in 
her father's letter, wherein he had alluded to the im- 
portant reasons which made him desire his daughter's 
early presence. Those reasons — ^what might they 
be ? He scarce dared ask himself the question ; still 
less attempt to answer it. Adele might, indeed, return, 
possibly in a few months ; — ^but those few months — 
what a change might they not have eflected in her 
situation ? 

Heavily and sadly that evening passed away. How 
unlike every other that had preceded it ! All were un- 
usually silent. Adele had no voice for her guitar ; 
Alphonse no heart to endure its tone. Madame de 
Beaumont alone endeavoured to assume an appear- 
ance of cheerfulness which she was indeed far from 
feeling. 

^'You will stin go to the fSte to-morrow, will 
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you not?^' said Alphonee^ as he rose to take his 
leave for the night. 

^^ Cartainly/^ she replied; ^the Quetii has notified 
her wishestto that eflBsct, and our absence mig^t, there^ 
fore, be observcd.^^ 

^^ And Ad^le will aoc<nnpany you ?^ 

Madame de Beaumont signified her assent. 

^ Au revair^ tfaen/^ said the young man ; and in 
Miother moment he had descended into the courts 
and quitted the house.. 



* ; 



CHAPTER VIII. 



** Where the tall oak his spreading arms entwines. 
And -mth. the beech a mutual shade combines ; 
Where flows the murmuring brook, inviting dreams. 
Where bordering hazel overhangs the streams, 
Whose rolling current, winding round and round. 
With frequent falls makes all the woods resound ; 
Upon the mossy couch my limbs I cast, 
And e'en at noon the sweets of evening taste.'' 

Gay, 



Every one that has ever sojourned m the gay httle 
town of Boulogne-Sur-Mer^ has heard of the Valley 
of Audenach^ situated at about a league from its walls. 
Though so limited in its extent as scarcely to deserve 
the designation which has been appUed to it, the 
little valley, nevertheless, contains within its narrow 
boundaries, miniature beauties sufficient to deserve the 
eulogium so frequently lavished out by its Boulognese 
admirers. The shady path which conducts to this 
romantic spot, is bordered by a httle rivulet, which 
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pursues its meandering course through the valley ;— 
while the ground, being broken into hill and dale^ pre- 
sents an appearance of much greater magnitude than 
it really possesses. Nature has here embroidered her 
green mantle with every variety of wild flower ; and 
the delicious shade to be found beneath the wide 
spreading branches of many a lord of the forest, ren- 
ders the sequestered little valley of Audenach a tempt- 
ing place of repose for any wayfarer on life's weary 
pilgrimage, who would wish to exchange the garirfi 
Ught of day, for the indulgence of solitude and medi- 
tation. At the present time, its shades are more fre-» 
quently invaded by the gay and the happy — ^being the 
favourite resort of many a merry band of revellers, 
who eagerly set forth from the neighbouring town of 
Boulogne, intent upon the luiion of the pleasant with 
the picturesque. 

But at the period when the events recorded in the 
following pages took place, the httle valley was almost 
untrodden ground, except to the favoured few who 
entered it as guests to the Lord of Audenach, whose 
dwelling stood then, (as it stiU does,) at the commence- 
ment of the shady path before alluded to. It was an 
irregular brick building, from the heterogeneous ar- 
chitecture of which, it would have been difficult, with 
any certainty, to have decided as to the date of the 
erection, the original pile having been at various times 
added to, according as might best suit either the in- 
clination or convenience of its owner ; and the pre- 
sent lord, the Baron de Saint Croix, was too much 
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occupied with other matters, to give any heed to the 
embellishment of his domain. 

Two iron gates gave entrance to a gravel sweep or 
drive unmediately in front of the house, the first story 
of which was attained by a double flight of stone steps, 
with an iron ballustrade, entwined with roses and 
honey-suckles, whose rich clusters and sweet fragrance 
betokened the culture of some careful hand. At the 
back of the house, a piece of groimd was laid out in 
parterres of flowers, according to the French taste of 
the day, and communicated immediately with the 
valley itself, of which, indeed, it almost formed a 
part. 

The evening shadows were beginning to deepen, 
when a female figure was seen traversing the valley, in 
the direction of the Baron de St. Croix^ dwelling. 
Her dress exhibited a singular mixture of the cos- 
tume of her own sex, with the attire of the other. She 
wore a dark coloured thick petticoat, made very short, 
and excessively full, exactly similar to those universal 
at the present day among the poissardes of Boulogne, 
and over ^diich was a short, loose jacket of faded red 
stufil A few straggling locks of tangled dark hair, 
had escaped from beneath the cap which partially 
confined them, and which was surmounted by a man^s 
hat, placed on the summit of her head, giving added 
height to her already tall figure. Her upper garment, 
was a dark brown cloak, clasped at the throat by a 
silver fastening, which was probably worn less as a 
defence against the weather, than for the purposes of 
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concealment; it9 capacious hood being sufficiently 
ample to admit of being drawQ over the head at the 
pleasure of the wearer, so as effectually to screen her 
features from observation. These would have beei^ 
handsome, but for their harsh, coarse outline to which 
a constant exposure to the ele^lents, added to the 
deep trances of strong and uncontrolled passion, had 
^ven a more than usually unpleasing expression. To 
a stranger, her age might have appeared to be verging 
towards some f^ty years — ^though she was in fact 
more than ten years younger. As this singular look- 
ing being pursued her way, she paused at intervals, 
and looked boldly round in an attitude of expectation. 
Presently a man was seen approaching in the opposite 
directioi;!, and she quiqkened her pace, to advance 
and meet hiia. 

^^Thou hast news for me,^^ said she, when suffi- 
ciently near for the under tone of her voice tp bie 
audil^le. 

^^ Aye ;'' rephed the man. ^^ Old Pierre is gone to 
;Paris.'^ 

^^ Hast thou kept me loitering here, only to tell 
jne that which I knew ialready,^' interrupted the 
first speaker impatiently. ^^What more? Didst 
thou not learn bis errand ?^' 

' ^^ Else, it would avail thee little to tdDl of the old 
man's journey,^' said the others ^^ His errand is two- 
fold — ^first, as concerns our master — ^^ 

^^ Thy master, not mine^^ interrupted she, fiercely. 

'^Even as thou wilt,'' returned the man; ^^his 
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errand^ I Bay, is two-fold — that is two-fold in its 
means; but as thou knowest^ ever single in its object. 
How thinkest thou the Baron will fiilfil his duties 
as Deputy for our good town of Boulogne V^ and the 
last words were spoken deliberately^ and in a tone of 
the bitterest irony. 

^^Victor de St. Croix^ a Deputy to the National 
Assembly! Impossible — he cannot sink so low. 
And yeV^ she continued after a moment's pause, 
^the eagle stoops for liie prey that he would bear to 
his mountain nest on high : but let him beware, lest 
the beams that now attract him in his upward flight, 
should, ere long, but serve to dazzle and confound 
him h But thou hast not told me wherein this journey 
to Paris can affect the Barents purpose/' 

^ He would not risk the chances of an election, 
without first ensuring its success^'' replied her com- 
panion. ^* Pierre, is, therefore, the bearer of a letter 
to the President of the Jacobin club at Paris.'^ 

^'Thou hast s^en it?'* interrupted she. 

^* Aye f^ rejoined the other with a sneer ; '^ and ^tis 
so fiiU of treason against Louis and the Autrichienne, 
that I doubt not the reply wiU be fayoxu*able to his 
wishes.^^ 

** The canting hypocrite ?^ exclaimed the woman, 
her dark eyes flashing fire as she spoke; ^'and does 
he then suppose that Marie de Thericourt will thus 
permit him to build up his puny greatness undis- 
turbed ?'^ 

^^ He will at least make the effort,'^ said her com- 
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panion. ^^Thou knowest his nephew, the youhg 
ChevaUeriyOrviUe?" 

" Aye ; a fitting instrument in so worthy a cause/^ 

^^ Nevertheless, he hath both power and influence; 
the Baron has despatched a letter to obtain his sup- 
port, as a reward for which, he offers him his daughter 
in marriage, with the lands of Audenach for her 
dower/^ 

" Hah ! sayest thou so ? — and the maiden ?'^ — 

^^ Pierre is instructed to conduct Mademoiselle 
hither from Paris immediately, that the arrangements 
may be proceeded in without delay /^ 

It were easy to frustrate tJiat scheme,^^ said Marie 
musingly. ^^ The roads are none of the securest, and 
trusty hands and bold hearts are not wanting to do 
my bidding. And yet,^^ she continued, *^it were, 
perhaps, better to let the spider weave his web, ere 
we seek to entangle him in its toils. When thinkest 
thou will the maiden arrive V 

" In three days, it may be,^^ rejoined her com- 
panion. 

^^ Thou wilt give me timely notice — and slack not 
thy vigilance — ^we have need of it.^' 

And the confederates parted. 



CHAPTER IX. 



'* Vile and ingrate ! too late thott shalt repent 

The base injustice thou hast done my loTe. 

* mm m m 

Heaven has no rage like love to hatred tum'd, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scom'd.'' 

Mowming Bride, 

YiCTOR Baron de Saint Croix was the representa- 
tive of an ancient famUy, from whom he inherited 
the lands of which he was now the proprietor. His 
paternal estate had been originally small^ but it was 
augmented in his person by one of those mariages 
de convenance^ in which^ as a matter of course^ the 
incUnation of the principal parties concerned^ is 
always made subservient to their wordly interest and 
advantage. In the present instance^ however, the 
sacrifice had cost nothing to either. Monsieur de 
St. Croix willingly consented to accept his cousin as 
a partner through Ufe, in consideration of the lands 
of Audenach, which were to be her marriage portion. 
As to the young heiress herself, she was only informed 
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of the proposed union after all the preliminaries had 
been finally arranged ; and she quietly acquiesced^ in 
the full conviction^ that as woman's destiny in life 
was, simply — to be married — it mattered httle 
through what agent that destiny was fulfilled. If, 
indeed, a state of indifference be the happiest which 
earth can bestow, then might Madame de St. Croix 
be pronounced perfectly happy. She was merely 
transferred from her father's house to that of her 
husband, accompanied by her embroidery fi'ame and 
,i„ni^ wwf .nd ^worked ..d^l, .odspun 
and worked till the period arrived when the Baron 
hoped to become a father. In due course of time 
she gave birth to a daughter; but the young wife 
made her exit from the world, as the httle Ad^e 
entered it. The Baron flourished a white pocket 
handkerchief on the day of bis wife's interment, wore 
a bliK^ coat for the number of months duly prescribed 
afterwards, and there was an end of the matter ! 
little Adele was immediately transferred from her 
own home to that of a farmer in the neighbourhood, 
there to receive the maternal care of which heaven 
had been pleased to deprive her ; and, except for an 
occasional visit paid by her father to assure himself 
of her existence, the remembrance of his short-Uved 
marriage appeared to have vanished altogether. 

There was but one person in whom the Baron's 
marriage had produced any violent emotion ; but in 
that single bosom had been aroused a whirlwind of 
contending passions sufficiently violent to have over- 
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whelmed reason heroel^ but^ that by a viplent effort 
she retained her empire^ only the XQore surely to 
direct, their excess. Marie de Th^ricoiqrt had been 
once youngs beautiful^ and virtuous. She needed 
but the guidance of a kind and i^kilful hand to lead 
her through the mazes of life, an ornament to her 
aex and to humanity. But, in an evil hour, her 
charms attracted the notice of tb^ young Baron de 
St. Croix. She fell — and Marie became a disgrace 
to her family, a reproach, and an outcast. In propor- 
tion as she saw herself abandoned by all beside, even 
so did she cling but the more closely to the one sole 
link which now bound her to life. Every sentiment 
in Marie became a passion— deep — ^intense — ^uncon- 
trolled* Her mind was qne unbridled tupiult of feel- 
ing^^-one wild chaos of emotion ; and she idolij^ed her 
lover with all the intensity of which such a nature is 
oapaUe. He was to her, the one sole pivot upon 
which her world of worlds was for ever revolving — 
the one bright star to possess whose light was the 
solitary aim, end, and object of her being. When 
the report of the Baron's intended marriage burst 
upon h^, Marie's first impulse was a scornful denial 
of its truth. Then came the dreadful certainty^ and 
with it a paroxysm of rage and indignation so violent, 
that reason tottered on her throne. When her faith- 
less lover again visited her, she overwhelmed him 
with a torrent of reproach and invective, which he 
fiiiitlessly endeavoured to allay. In vain did he 
reiterate the assurance, that she, and she alone 
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reigned mistress of his heart, Marie could not com- 
prehend the possibiUtjr of a man's imiting himself 
for life to one woman^ while all that made life desira- 
ble — ^his heart's best afiections^ were devoted to 
another* She drove him from her with the bitterest 
imprecations ; and when at last^ in the hope of ap- 
peasing the tempest^ he proposed that^ notwith* 
standing his marriage^ their connection should still 
continue, her frenzy rose to such a height, that the 
Baron precipitately left his victim to reconcile herself 
to his desertion as she best might. 

To him that desertion cost nothing. He was 
incapable alike of feeling pity or remorse ; his attach- 
ment for Marie had been a mere passing fantasy, and 
he had already begun to weary of his conquest, when 
the marriage with his cousin was proposed to hinu 

Not so the unhappy victim of his perfidy. In the 
first tumult of her feeUngs, reason had well nigh fled* 
But, as the storm began to subside, Marie eagerly 
seized the guide that should henceforth direct her 
lone bark through life. To the love she had borne 
de Saint Croix, succeeded hatred the most deep and 
deadly. This hate then, was henceforth to be her 
pilot over the stormy sea of passion. Revenge, the 
dearly-desired haven to which all her wishes tended. 
No longer blinded by her attachment, she became 
keenly alive to the vices of the Baron's character, and 
marked all the secret springs of his conduct. She 
discovered that power was his darling idol ; and that 
he would deem no sacrifice too great for its attain- 
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ment. A member of the aristocracy^ he affected to 
dei^ise its rights and privileges^ only that^ by deceiv- 
ing the people as to his real motives^ he might the 
more effectually build up his desired greatness ; thus 
casting aside the shadj^w^ while he seized the sub- 
stance. In profession^ a republican and a Jacobin^ 
he^ nevertheless^ reserved a too pubUc manifestation of 
his opinions^ till the tide of events had sufficiently 
advanced^ to enable him securely to declare himself a 
supporter of the rising party. As tune flowed on, 
gradually the Baron's harangues became more loud 
and warm. He declaimed upon ^^Uberty and 
equaUty/' and, ^^the rights of the people,'* with 
as much vehemence, and as little sincerity as any of 
his neighbours. The people, indeed, might be al- 
lowed sufficient Uberty to place him — ^their champion, 
on the elevation he had so well deserved at their 
hands ; but that point once gained, the sooner they 
were crushed to the dust from whence they sprang, 
the better. When the last sighs of the feudal system 
were drowned in the roar of faction, and when the 
line of demarcation that separated the vassal from his 
lord, was merged in the distinction of aristocrat and 
democrat, the Baron de St. Croix eagerly relinquished 
the high sounding names and privileges to which 
his birth entitled him, as the badges of a class which 
the spirit of party had now fiercely excluded from 
every present chance of aggrandizement. It was 
under this impression that he now sought the post of 
Deputy for the town of Boulogne. The National 
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Assembly opened a wider field for his ambition. It 
was the channel through which the ferocious Robes* 
pierre was already striding fearfully onwards in his 
bloody course^ and Victor de Saint Croix longed to 
be his competitor in the race. 

Through long years did Marie de Th^ricourt, with 
a quickened sagacity and penetration^ watch every 
turn in the Baron's conduct. She had discovered 
the key-stone on which all his hopes rested — her 
hatred extended itself to the whole body of that 
aristocracy of which he was a member; and she 
patiently waited^ 'till the fitting moment should 
arrive, when she hoped to see the whole fabric over- 
thrown. In the mean time, she took care to inform 
herself of every occurrence in the Baron's family ; and 
it was by means of one of her spies, that she became 
acquainted, in the manner we have seen, with the pur- 
port of old Kerre's journey to Paris. She had, like- 
wise, assiduously laboured, in her assumed character 
of a fortune teller, to insinuate herself into the confi- 
dence and good-will of the neighbouring peasantry; 
and Marie's heart, beat with a savage joy, as she saw 
the moment approach, when she hoped, by means of 
the influence thus obtained, to play her part in that 
fearful game, wherein private passions, prejudiccis, 
and resentments operated so powerfully in hastening 
the deadly crisis which was to desolate, with anarchy 
and wretchedness, one of the fairest portions of 
Europe. 



CHAPTER X. 



" With equal virtue form'd, and equal grace, 
The same distinguished by their sex alone : 
Her's the mild lustre of the blooming mom, 
And his the radiance of the risen day. 

They loVd : but such their guileless passion was. 
As in the dawn of time informed the heart 
Of innocence and undissembling truth. 
'Twas friendship, heightened by the mutual wish, 
Th* enchanting hope, and sympathetic glow, 
Beamed from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer self; 
Supremely happy in th' awakened power 
Of giving joy!" 

Thomson* 8 Summer, 

Meanwhile^ the little Ad^le was receiving, under the 
roof of her foster-father, all the solicitude and kind- 
ness her tender age demanded. But, as she advanced 
in years, not all the affection the child had inspired, 
could qualify the honest farmer and his wife for re- 
taining the guardianship of the heiress of Audenach. 
The Baron was no way inclmed hunself to superintend 
the education of his daughter, and still less to admit 
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under his roof an instructress^ who^ at the same time 
that she directed the studies of Adele^ might occasion- 
ally be an inconvenient spy upon his own actions. 
It became^ therefore^ serious matter of consideration^ 
what course was the best to be pursued ; and the 
Baron at last determined to write to the widow of a 
distant relative^ in the hope that she would consent 
to take charge of his daughter^ and procure for her 
those advantages which he was either unable or lui- 
willing she should receive at home. 

The proposal was readily acceded to^ and the Uttle 
Adele was^ without delay^ removed from Boulogne to 
Paris. The Baron could scarcely have selected a 
person better calculated than was Madame de Beau- 
mont; for the important charge she had undertaken. 
Gifled by nature with a refined taste and a cultivated 
understanding, she possessed those stiU rarer quaUties 
— a. sound discrimination, and a correct judgment. 
Strict herself in the performance of every moral and 
rdigious duty ; indulgent to the faults and failings of 
others, her sweetest gratifications were derived from 
promoting the happiness of those aroimd her. 

'^ My child," would she sometimes say to her 
young charge, '^if you can strew but one flower iji 
the path of a fellow-creature — omit it not. Its sweet- 
ness will more than repay you !" 

It may well b^ beUeved, that between Adele and 
her kind instructress, there sprang up all the warm 
affection of parent and child. The Baron, fully occu- 
pied with his own ambitious plans, saw his daughter 
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SO seldom^ that at last he became ahnost a stranger to 
her ; and^ indeed^ had it been otherwise^ there could 
have existed but Uttle sympathy between two natures 
so different. Hence it happened that all Adele's 
warmest affections became divided between Madame 
de Beaumont and her nephew Alphonse de Clermont^ 
who was about three years her senior. The duties 
of his station retaining the Count de Clermont 
constantly in Paris, Alphonse and Adele were, during 
the years of childhood, almost daily companions, 
and Madame de Beaumont watched with pleasure 
the progress of an attachment, which she fondly 
anticipated would be productive of so much happi- 
ness to both. In a worldly point of view, the union 
of the young heir of the House of Clermont, with her 
lovely charge, would be a very equal one ; and in 
tastes, habits, and acquirements nature seemed to 
have formed them for each other. Both young, beau- 
tiful, talented, and virtuous, with earth^s fairest pros- 
pects spread out before them, who could have fore- 
seen that the flowers which lay scattered o^er their 
onward path, would be withered ere they could attain 
them. Alas ! were it given to mortal men to pene- 
trate the dim vista of the future, how many, (were the 
choice permitted them,) would prefer the peaceful re- 
pose of an early tomb, to their passage through the 
dark valley that must conduct them to it! — How 
doubly prized and cherished would be the evanescent, 
vernal hours of happiness, when the yet unscathed 
heart bounds joyously forward — ^the bright star of 

E 
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Hope^ yet undimmed by disappointment, for its guide ! 
Why is it that that beautiM star — ^that very Hope 
that hath awakened the sweetest lay of the poet — ^the 
fairest dream of the visionary — should prove itself so 
often but a vain mockery — ^a brilliant, but fleeting 
meteor, tempting its victims onward through that 
delay that '^ maketh the heart sick/^ only to plunge 
them at last in anguish, disappointment, and despair. 
Then comes the bitter moment when the heart first 
awakens from the delusion it hath cherished— when 
it learns, for the first time, the world's cold lesson of 
distrust, and looks vainly round amid earth's best 
hopes, for one sure haven where the weary spirit may 
find refuge from the storm ! 

But to Adele, at least, such feelings were still un- 
known — She had not yet tasted of the bitter cup. 
To Aer, the past — ^the present — ^the future, were alike 
but as one bright vision of unmingled happiness. She 
dreamed not of misery : how could she imagine the 
existence of that of which she scarce knew the name. 
Even Alphonse had stiU to learn the lesson of disap- 
pointment. True, he had endured one severe afflic- 
tion ; but it is not even by such trials the knowledge 
is acquired. In those dispensations which come direct 
from the hand of the Almighty we recognise His 
power, and bow before it. The trials most difficult to 
bear, are those which seem to spring from the treach- 
ery — the heartlessness — the inconstancy of mankind. 
The former chasten and purify the heart — the latter 
do but irritate it. The one awakens our humiUty — 
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the other arouses our pride. We can bend to God- 
but not to man ; and in looking upon the instrument 
by which He has been pleased to afflict us, we forget 
that all trials proceed alike from the same Almighty 
soiurce, whatever may be the medium through which 
they reach us. Of all those minor evils, which are so 
trying to the temper and the heart, Alphonse and 
Adele were utterly ignorant. Their only world, had 
been a world of love and harmony, and within its 
mystic circle their best pleasures had been derived 
from promoting and sharing the enjoyments of the 
dear beings who composed it. And beautiM ! most 
beautiful, was the love of those two young hearts, in all 
its high and disinterested purity ! Unlike that self- 
ish feeling so often mis-named love, that seeks in the 
object of its adoration but the toy of an idle hour, or 
' the means wherewith to gratify its own sordid inte- 
rest ; theirs was the pure, the only true affection, 
which is ever ready to enhance the gratifications of 
the beloved object, even at the expense of its own. 
Nay, more — ^the greater the sacrifice demanded of tlieir 
affection, even the more eagerly would they have 
welcomed it. To a generous mind, there is no recom- 
pense so exquisite as the consciousness of having 
relinquished pleasure, or endured privation for the 
sake of one it loves ! 

Previous to the death of his father, the known zeal 
and attachment of his famUy, had naturaUy drawn 
upon Alphonse de Clermont the favourable, and, 
therefore, dangerous notice of the unfortunate 

£ 2 
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Louis XVI. Since the fatal 5th of October, he had ab- 
stained from presenting himself at Court, and conse- 
quently his claims to the hatred of the revolutionary 
party had been forgotten. He had besides mingled 
BO little, as yet, in the stormy world of politics, andhad^ 
moreover, borne his newly-acquired honors with so 
much forbearance, that none of those enemies, whom 
his position might otherwise have called forth, had 
been aroused against him. But such good fortune 
could not be of very long continuance, where it con- 
cerned one so likely, by his superiority, to awaken the 
envy of those to whom nature had been less prodigal 
of her gifts. In person, Alphonse was eminently 
handsome. His eyes, of deep blue, were shaded by 
long lashes, which, as well as the curls that clustered 
thickly round his pale, broad forehead, were of the 
darkest shade of brown. His ruby lip contrasted 
powerfully with his usually pale cheek, which was 
perfectly colourless, unless when dyed in the mo- 
mentary flush of generous indignation, at whatever 
was base or unworthy; or when warmed alike to admi- 
ration by whatever claimed his love. His form, which 
but slightly exceeded the middle size, received added 
height from a certain loftiness of mein, the hauteur 
of which was tempered by the light step and graceful 
bearing of the young heir of the house of Clermont. 
Never have I seen one, who possessed so completely 
that indescribable impress of high birth, and ele- 
vated sentiment, which we call ^^ Vair nohle^^ — nor 
any, whose outward bearing was so true a mirror of 
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the mind within. Fearless in enterprize ; intrepid in 
danger ; attached to his Sovereign with the most un- 
bounded and ardent devotion^ a fresh opportunity 
soon presented itself^ when all the admirable qualities 
for which he was so distinguished were to be called 
forth in support of that cause^ which he had proved 
himself so ready to defend^ even at the peril of li^ 
itself. 

Here let me Unger a moment amid the early recol- 
lections of scenes which were destined^ alas ! to be as 
short-lived as they were delicious. I love to dwell 
upon that brief period of happiness : to recall the 
hours that were spent — the enjoyments that were 
shared in the society of those of whom^ alas ! all that 
now remains is the dear and hallowed remembrance ! 
Fancy still pictuces to me that cheerfiil circle, assem- 
bled round the blazing hearth. Once more I behold 
the bright eye and the blooming cheek ; I hear the 
joyous laugh of innocent mirth, and Usten to the 
sweet strains of melody with which oiu* evenings 
were wont to be enlivened. The sounds die away — 
the objects fade from my mental vision — ^my peri 
must be schooled to tell of other scenes than these. 
Would that the fable of oblivion's stream could some* 
times be realized ! 



CHAPTER XI. 



" Pomp and power are toys, 
Which e'en the mind at ease may well disdain ; 
But oh ! what mockery is the tinsel pride 
Of splendour, when the mind 
Lies desolate within." 

Barbarossa, 

» 

It will be recollected, that on the evening which 
brought the intelligence of Adele's unexpected depar- 
ture, Alphonse de Clermont had alluded to a fSte 
which was to take place on the morrow. It was one 
of a series of brilliant entertainments, given by the 
beautiful Princesse de LambaUe, in her apartments 
at the Tuileries — ^the last with which the Court of 
the imfortunate Louis XVI. was ever enlivened ! As 
the magnificent salons of Madame de Lamballe were 
frequently graced by the presence of Marie Antoinette 
herself, they became the point of union to the royalist 
noblesse, who eagerly sought to manifest their devo- 
tion to the Court, by the display of all the rank, 
splendour, beauty, and talent, their party could 
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boast. Ambassadors^ foreigners of distinction^ and 
the Slite of the French vielle cour, hastened to pay 
their homage to the lovely hostess^ whose charming 
soirees displayed all the brilliancy of a courts divested 
of its formal etiquette and tedious ceremonies. 

It was at one of these^ then^ that Adele de St. 
Croix was about to make her first appearance in the 
world of fashion and frivoUty. The morning passed 
sadly enough^ in spite of a visit from Alphonse ; but as 
evening came^ and the business of the toilette was 
completed^ I am obliged to acknowledge, with the 
proper veracity of an historian, that in the single 
glance which Adele cast upon her mirror, the pain of 
parting was for a moment forgotten. Not that she 
was vain — ^few were less so : but every beautiful 
woman mmt see,, what all the world sees; and per- 
haps, at this particular fSte, Adele was not v^ry sorry 
to look her best, for — ^Alphonse was to be there. At 
all events, we need not analyze too closely the rea* 
sons why her heart was lighter, as she descended 
into the scUon where she knew he was waiting to be 
be their escort ; nor, why a bright blush mantled in 
her cheek, and the words faltered on her toi^gue, as 
she attempted to reply to his compliments upon her 
appearance. In truth, Alphonse thought be had 
never looked upon so lovely a being. Her simple 
white robe was fastened with loops and knots of 
large pearls, several strings of which were also twined 
ttofugh th: rich tresses which now hung in clus- 
tering curls over her neck and shoulders. Her only 
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ornament was the botiqtiet he had given her^ in which 
the delicate hue of the lily predominated^ and which^ 
as Alphonse truly remarked^ there had been some 
difficulty in procuring^ for the gardens of Paris could 
scarcely supply the enormous bouquets otflevrs de lis, 
now universally worn by the ladies of the Court, as 
the badge of their loyalty. 

When the little trio reached the palace of the 
Tuileries, they found a guard of honour drawn up to 
receive them, whose appearance announced that the 
Queen was to be present. The vestibules decorated 
with evergreens and exotics, and thronged with 
servants in rich liveries ; the brilliant assembly with 
which the magnificent saloons were crowded, and 
the fascinating grace with which the lovely hostess 
received and greeted her numerous guests, all were so 
new and so entrancing to Adele, that she noted 
not the universal buzz of admiration, which her own 
exquisite grace and beauty had excited. It were far 
otherwise with Alphonse. None of the encomiums 
lavished upon the gentle girl who leaned on his arm 
for support, were lost on Mm. He heard all — ^and 
heard them with pride and pleasure. // is so sweet 
to be proud of one we love ! 

As they traversed the long suite of apartments, 
Madame de Beaumont presented her young charge 
to her numerous acquaintances ; and Adele found 
herself on all sides, assailed with congratulations 
upon this, her first appearance. On retracing their 
steps, they found the Queen aheady arrived, and 
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seated at the card table. When the game was finished^ 
Marie Antoinette arose^ and taking her place on an 
adjoining couch, she entered into conversation with 
Madame de Lamballe. As Alphonse de Clermont 
i^tood at a little distance, he observed the Queen 
suddenly pause, and direct towards the card-table 
she had just quitted, her beautiful countenance, in 
which the traces of suppressed agitation were strongly 
marked. Turning his eyes in the same direction, he 
perceived a person, whose dress denoted him to be a 
foreigner of distinction, in the act of ostentatiously 
displaying an antique ring, which contained a single 
lock of hair.* 

*^ It was a gift from one of the descendants of the 
great OUver Cromwell himsel^^' said he, in a foreign 
accent, and in a tone purposely loud enough to reach 
the ears of the Queen. ^^ I wear it on all occasions 
of solemnity or splendour, as the most precious 
ornament of my Earldom.^^ 

^^ Insolent savage!^' exclaimed De Clermont, his 
fine features flushed with indignation at the intended 
insult. The near vicinity of the Queen induced 
him to intend the words should be inaudible. They 
were so to the offender, and to those whom he had 
addressed, but they had reached the quick ears of 
Marie Antoinette, who looked first at the speaker^ 
and then turning to Madame de LambaHe,— 

*^Surely,^^ said she, ^Hhat is Monsieur de Cler- 
mont, to whom we owe such heavy obligations ?^ 

* Historical. 

E 5 
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A word of explanation, and a sign fix)m Madame 
de Liamballe, brought Alphonse nearer to the Queen. 

^^It is long since we have seen you at Court, 
Monsieur de Clermont/^ said she, her composure in 
some degree restored. ^^ Have you been absent from 
Paris r' 

'^ No, Madame,^^ he replied. ^^ Nothing but severe 
illness would have prevented my having long since 
paid my respectful homage to your Majesty .^^ 

^^ And you were desirous,'* said the Queen, smiling, 
^^that all traces of it should disappear first, lest those 
in whose service it was gained, should be reminded 
of the painful cause. You have been somewhat 
tardy in claiming our thanks for your services,'* she 
continued; ^^but they have not been the less felt 
and appreciated.** 

^^ Your Majesty is pleased to over-rate my poor 
services,** said de Clermont. ^^ I did but fulfil the 
duty of every loyal Frenchman.** 

A half sigh escaped from Marie Antoinette. 
"Well, well,** she said, "You must allow us to 
judge of that.** Then looking kindly towards Adele, 
whom Alphonse had been obliged to leave standing 
in painful confusion ; " But I detain you from your 
lovely companion ; she added; "we shall, in future, 
I trust, see you more frequently at Court.** 

As De Clermont respectfully bowed and withdrew, 
the Queen rose from her seat. The appearance of 
her young preserver, had, in some degree, modified 
the painful impression caused by the previous insult; 
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but her feelings had been too deeply wounded to 
admit of her remaming, vnth composure, amid the gay 
scene by which she was surrounded ; and accordingly 
her Majesty ahnost immediately ^kdrew from fhe 
assembly^ and retired to her private apartments* 

The young Count de Clermont could not but be 
flattered and gratified by the favourable notice 
bestowed on him by the Queen. But neither that 
mark of attention, nor the briUiant scene around 
hun, could divert his mind from other and less 
pleasing thoughts. As Adele still leaned on his 
arm, he marked the admiration she excited, and 
remembered how soon the object of it would be 
removed far fi'om him. They now stood in the 
embrasure of a window, near which Madame de 
Beaumont was seated in conversation with a friend, 
from whose interminable stories there seemed little 
chance of her escaping. 

^^ Will you rest a moment, Adele,*^ said De Cler- 
mont; «you were complaining of fatigue an mstant 
since ?^^ They seated themselves in silence, and for 
some minutes neither spoke, though the thoughts of 
each were busy on the same theme. 

^^ How happy all these people look,^^ said Adele at 
last ; and her words might have been interpreted, 
^^how dilfferent are their feelings to mmeP 

"And yet,^^ answered De Clermont, "could we 
read the thoughts of each, we should probably disr 
cover many an aching heart beneath a cheerful 
countenance.'^ 
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Can it be possibk/^ said Adele^ looking up 
incredulouslj^ ^^that those who appear so gay^ so 
careless^ are but playing a part. If it indeed be so^ 
how easy to them pust be the task of concealment V* 
. *^ Easy/' exclaimed De Clermont^ vehemently^ ^^ Oh ! 
no — ^the task is torture '/' Adele knew that she had 
found it so, but she made no reply. ^^You are 
unable to comprehend me/' said De Clermont^ mis- 
interpreting her silence. 

, ^^I can comprehend the sufferings but not its 
poncealment/' answered Adele; and in truth an 
unusual tone of melancholy had, during the whole 
evening, pervaded her lovely features. 

*^ No /' continued Alphonse, scarcely noticing her 
words; ^^ you are unable to comprehend me. Ohl 
Adele, you are unable to divine the tortures it has 
this evening cost me to assume the mask of cheer- 
fulness. Do you then imagine that all the empty 
pomp and glitter with which we are surrounded, 
and all the nothings to which I have been forced to 
listen, can for one moment have banished the 
remembrance of how soon you will be far distant 
from me — or, can you beUeve that the attractions of 
this gorgeous circle will retain their fascination 
when you, whose presence constitutes to me its only 
charm, will be no longer here to grace it?'* 

^^ No, Alphonse ;" said Adele ; ^^ it is not, I know, 
in scenes like these that you dehght; but you wil 
still have friends in Paris; Madame de Beaumont 
will be with you — ^while I — " her voice faltered, — " I, 
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shall be utterly among strangers ; my only con- 
solation consisting in the certainty of how much less 
painful is your situation than my own/^ 

^^ I shall^ indeed, have friends/^ said De Clermont ; 
f^ but who among them all can fill your place ; and 
even they, and every object we have seen together, 
will but serve to remind me of that which I have 
lost. Youy Adele, are, indeed, going among strangers — 
you will visit new scenes, and form new associations — 
Perhaps,'* he added, ^^ they may teach you to forget 
those whom you have left behind/* 

^^ You do me wrong, Alphonse,** said Adele, vainly 
struggling with her emotion; *^ indeed, you do me 
wrong. Surely, it were more likely the absent should 
be forgotten amid the distractions of this great city, 
than in the seclusion of my father's quiet home. 
You have told me of your grief at our parting. Am 
I then forbidden to share it ? or, do you deem me no 
longer worthy of the companionship — no longer 
deserving of the name of sister ?** 

De Clermont paused ere he repUed. 

*^ If my words have given you pain,'* said Adele, 
timidly, ^^ Heaven knows it was unwittingly.** 

^^Oh ! no, Adele,** exclaimed De Clermont; ^^ it is 
rather I who must claim your indulgence. You desire 
still to retain the name of sister. But yesterday, 
Adele, I was proud and happy in being permitted 
to call you so. Your father's letter came — ^it spoke 
of our separation — ^it told that you were to be torn 
from me — ^it reminded me, that there were other and 
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far dearer ties than those which circle round a sister's 
affection ; and that my only claims upon your love 
and your remembrance^ were such as you might 
choose voluntarily to accord. We are about to part^ 
Ad^le — ^to meet again^ we know not when nor where. 
Tell me then, I conjure you, will you be to me only 
as a sister still — or, may I hope, at some Aiture, 
happier time, to call you by a yet dearer name ?^' 

A blush, bright and beautiful, lighted up the 
before pale cheek of the gentle being whose small 
white hand lay clasped imresistingly in that of 
Alphonse de Clermont. 

*^ I have loved the name of sister,^^ said shej' in a 
low tone, and without venturing to raise her eyes 
^^ since it was from Alphonse I received it. It was' 
given by him, and as such I could imagine no 
dearer — ^let me retain it then, 'till,^' — 

^^'Till we meet again, only to exchange it for 
another, far, far more precious,^^ mtemipted he, 
pressing the hand he stiU held within his own. 

As the manuscript neither records what was Adele's 
answer, nor the conversation which occupied the 
half-hour that followed, we may suppose that both 
were uninteresting to all but the speakers themselves. 
To. them, however, the evening's close was worth all 
the tedious hours that had preceded it; and when 
Madame de Beaumont signified that it was time to 
retire, Adele had so forgotten her fatigue, and Al- 
phonse his weariness, that both heard the intimation 
with regret. 



CHAPTER XII. 



** She is humble bom; 
But trust me, Christiaii, I do see no cause, 
Why I should blush in feeling for the lowly. 
The peasant, pining on his bed of straw, 
Should draw as warm a tear from melting pity, 
As when a monarch suffers/' 

Mountaineers. 



It was when the Comte de Clermont was returning 
homewards^ that an incident occurred^ which passed 
unheeded at the time^ but which^ as it influenced his 
afler-fate in a very remarkable manner^ requires a 
more particular notice here. When Alphonse had 
assisted Madame de Beaumont and Adele into their 
carriage^ had given and received the last '^ Good 
night/^ and had watched their retiring equipage 'till 
it was no longer visible, he traversed the great square 
of the Tuileries ; and passing beneath its northern 
archway, directed his steps towards the Rue St. 
Honore. Turning the sharp comer of a narrow 
street, he foimd his progress suddenly arrested by a 
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little knot of persons gathered round a carriage^ the 
owners of which were still at the fSte he had just 
quitted. Making his way through the crowd, De 
Clermont perceived, by the Ught of a lamp, the cause 
of the disturbance. A female figiu*e lay prostrate in 
the street, immediately in advance of the horses, the 
fretful impatience of which, their intoxicated driver 
was evidently unable either to guide or restrain ; and 
the unfortunate person before mentioned, was, con- 
sequently, in imminent danger of being run over. 
While the byestanders looked on in terrified inactivity, 
De Clermont darted forward, and, seizing the reins, 
enabled them to drag the prostrate figiu*e of the 
woman from her perilous position. Releasing his 
hold, the animals, rendered furious by the check 
they had received, dashed off at full speed; and 
Alphonse was so intent upon watching their fearful 
progress, that it was some minutes ere he turned 
towards the pathway where the female he had pre- 
served had been deposited. When he did so, he 
perceived, to his utter amazement, that she was still 
inanimate, — ^but alone ! The crowd, drawn together 
by stupid curiosity, had, one and all, dispersed, 
leaving the poor, senseless old woman, propped 
against a pillar ; and Alphonse looked round in vain, 
in the hope of descrying some person to whom he 
could apply for assistance. To leave the poor old 
creature in her present situation was impossible. 
Following, therefore, the dictates of his benevolent 
feelings, he procured difiacrey and lifting his senseless 
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burthen into it, sprang in himself, and directed th« 
coachman to drive to his own hotel. There, having 
given the necessary orders, that his protegie should 
be properly attended to, Alphonse retired to the un- 
disturbed repose which the events of the whole 
evening could not fail of procuring for him. The 
favourable notice of the Queen, his subsequent con- 
versation with Adele; and, finally, the benevolent 
action which he had performed, all combined to make 
a pleasant picture for retrospection ; in the contem- 
plation of which, De Clermont fell asleep to dream 
of the future, and of Adele. 

On the following morning, his enquiries respecting 
his new inmate were satisfactorily answered. The 
cares of his housekeeper had quickly succeeded in 
recalling her to sense ; and the poor old woman had 
now arisen, perfectly recovered, and full of gratitude 
for the kind treatment she had experienced. Her 
only remaining uneasiness, she said, arose firom the 
anxiety her only son would feel on her account, and, 
accordingly, a messenger had been despatched to 
their himible dwelling to inform him of her safety. 
The young man was already arrived, as the Comte 
de Clermont crossed the court yard, on his way to 

■ 4 

the Hotel Beaumont. As he passed the porter^s 
lodge, he stopped to say a few words of kindness to 
his protegee. 

^^Que le bon Dieu vous benisse P^ exclaimed she, 
fervently clasping her withered hands. ^^ This is my 
son. Monsieur le Comte. Come forward, mxm fiU^ 
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and beg a blessing from Heaven upon the noble 
gentleman that hath saved the life of thy poor old 
mother/^ 

But the person thus addressed seemed little in- 
cUned to second the old woman^s gratitude^ at least, 
with any outward demonstration. There was an 
undefined, but peculiarly forbidding expression m his 
whole aspect, which left it doubtfiil whether he was, 
or was not, grateful for the kindness bestowed. The 
rude garb of a mechanic of the lowest grade, con- 
cealed his shorty stout figure, leaving bnly his thick, 
bull-like throat, uncovered. The greasy red cap 
which he still retained, notwithstanding the presence 
of a superior, rested upon a head enveloped in a 
profusion of matted black hair ; while thick, shaggy 
eye-brows, overhanging a pair of eyes of the same 
coal black hue, increased the dogged, sinister ex- 
pression of his ferocious countenance. The harsh 
voice, and coarse patois accent, in which this for- 
bidding looking creature repUed to his mother's 
address, were perfectly suited to his imgainly ap- 
pearance; and from the words themselves, and the 
tone and manner in which they were uttered, De 
Clermont was half tempted to beUeve that, in rescuing 
his poor old mother from destruction, he had 
performed no very acceptable service. 

^^ Dost thou tell me, mother,^* said he, fixing his 
dark eyes stedfastly on De Clermont as he spoke, 
^^ dost thou tell me to ask gifts from Heaven for the 
great, the titled Comte de Clermont ? Shew me the 
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blessings I may invoke^ that he hath not already 
withm his grasp? Ha£h he not power, and rank, 
and wealth to indiilge every wish, and youth to profit 
by the indulgence? What more need he desire? 
But were it even otherwise, and could my prayers to 
Heaven encrease his overflowing store of earthly 
good, think you, the high-bom Comte de Clermont 
would stoop to receive the benefit through the 
mediiun of a low-bom, base mechanic V^ 

The old woman stood in dismayed astonishment ; 
while De Clermont felt himself irresistably interested 
in the singular being before him, whose words, all 
ungracious as they were, conveyed to him a less un- 
pleasing impression than, probably, even the speaker 
himself anticipated. Well aware of the spirit of the 
time, and of the hatred the lower classes had imbibed 
for the whole body of the aristocracy, he rightly 
conjectured, that the ungrateful sarcasm conveyed 
in the young man's speech, was directed rather 
against the class to which he belonged, than against 
himself individually; and that Martin was grateful 
for the kindness bestowed, though he would have 
preferred accepting it from one of another order. 
De Clermont also knew that, in numerous cases, the 
situation of the lower classes was one of extreme 
hardship and oppression ; and, moreover, that many 
of his own condition in life were but indifierently 
disposed towards measures of conciliation. He knew, 
too, that but a short time previously, famine had 
been added to the other sufferings of the poorer class, 
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and he judged that^ in the present instance^ the in- 
dividual in question spoke with the irritated feelings 
of accumulated misfortune. He framed his answer 
accordingly. 

^^ You mistake me/^ he said; ^^ I fear me the world 
has dealt but harshly with you^ that you judge thus 
unkindly of others.^^ 

^^ Harshly ? aye ?^ returned the young man^ while 
his dark brow contracted, and his Up quivered. 
^^ I have been houseless, friendless, — ^without food, 
and without raunent ; driven forth from the humble 
home of my father, with my poor old mother, to 
seek succoiur among strangers; but to them who 
made me so, a day of retribution is at hand. Comt^ 
de Clermont,*^ he continued, his brow relaxing into 
a milder expression, ^^ you have preserved to me the 
only earthly treasure that the tyranny and avarice 
of man had spared. I give you no thanks ; for words 
are but empty sounds, forgotten, even more readily 
than they are uttered. But, the time may come, — 
nay, perhaps it is not far distant, when you shall find 
that he who now addresses you, can equally remember 
kindness, as he can requite injury V^ 

The tone, manner, and words of the speaker, con- 
vinced De Clermont that his first supposition was 
well founded. 

'^^ I desired neither thanks nor recompense,*^ said 
he; ^^ nevertheless, I am willing to accept them after 
my own fashion. Reward me by leaving your poor 
old mother here, till fortune is kinder to you thaii 
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she has been of late. You can come daily and con- 
vince yourself that she is well cared for/^ 

^^ I cannot separate from my mother/^ said the 
youth; ^^she needs a thousand cares that must come 
from no hand but mine/' 

** Then share the asyliun I offer to her/' said De 
Clermont. 

^* Impossible /' answered Martin ; ^^ in so doing, 
I should but return you evil for good. It cannot be 
as you propose.'' 

^^ As you will/' said De Clermont ; ^^ she shall be 
placed, then, on my Ust of weekly pensioners." 

So saying, he put a purse of money into the old 
woman's hand; and having given orders that she 
should share the weekly allowance, continued since 
his father's death to a certain number of poor persons, 
he pursued his way to the Hotel Beaumont. 

His singular mterview furnished subject for deep 
and curious reflection. It brought before him the 
change that had come over the spirit of the times ; 
and the probable consequences it was likely to 
engender. Abuses had gradually crept into the 
poUtical and social system, tiU the disease had become 
incurable by ordinary means. All persons agreed in 
beUeving that a crisis was approaching, — that the 
guidance of a skilful hand was requisite, to check 
the further progress of the disorder ; but few foresaw 
how rudely the thread of social life would be snapped 
asunder ; nor how soon the tottering edifice of order 
and harmony would be crumbled into dust. That 
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partial reform in the government was necessary; that 
an amelioration of the condition of the lower classes 
was to be desired^ none could doubt. But^ in dis- 
seminating the broad principles of liberty and 
equality^ the impossibiUty of reducing them to 
practice was overlooked; in repairing the beautiful 
statue of the Constitution^ the necessity for upholding 
the pedestal on which it rested^ was unfortunately 
forgotten. Whence sprang this omission ? Was it 
from the dangerously brilliant writings of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and others of the same stamp ; which, 
involving the morals and manners of the age in their 
impure stream of vice and infidelity, prepared the 
minds of men for abandoning the guidance of reUgion, 
to follow only the dictation of human pride and 
human passion? May it not also be reasonably 
doubted, whether the universal and indiscriminating 
search after knowledge did not materially tend to 
hasten the same unhappy result ? From the crude 
chaos of comparative ignorance in which the mass 
of the people had hitherto been plunged, they 
eagerly looked (without judgment to direct their 
course, or leisure to pursue it,) on the fascinating 
meteor Ught which shone in the fashionable writings 
of the day, like a flash of lightning in the darkness, 
which serves but to bewilder the benighted traveller. 
To derive wholesome nutriment from the tree of 
knowledge, we must have leisure to contemplate — to 
digest it. Whether the too refined education of the 
lower classes, which naturally gives birth to wants 
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and wishes hitherto unknown, does, indeed, tend to 
the improvement of their moral and reUgious cha- 
racter; — ^whether the peasant be happier following 
his plough, or studying poUtical economy; or, whether 
the discoveries of modem science will enable him to 
find some philosopher's stone, so that he may devise 
a method by which to Uve, move, and have his being, 
without the intervention of the common, but ne- 
cessary cares of life, which become distasteful to the 
tyro in learning, the smatterer in alogies and ohgies, — 
is a question that never has been, and, probably, 
never vnll be satisfactorily decided. 

As we touch on debateable ground, and as con- 
troversy is not the province of a work of this nature, 
we will, with the kind permission of oiu* readers, 
abstain from farther discussion of the subject; and 
leave to others to determine whether the ^^ school- 
master,^^ who ^^ is abroad,^^ with his book in one 
hand, does not bear his accustomed attribute, — ^the 
instrument of flagellation, in the other. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



AvTONio. — What kind of man is this ? 

Fkrrardo. — A kind of devil. 

That grasps you with his eye, as fascinate 
Serpents, 'tis said, their prey ; — a tongue to match, 
His glossing speech, the master fiend himself ! 

The Wife. 

On the evening of the fete of the Princesse de Lam- 
balle at the Palace of the Tuileries, a meetmg of a 
very different nature took place in another part of 
Paris. When the confidential servant of the Baron 
de St. Croix had delivered his master's letter to 
Madame de Beaumont^ his first care was to seek out 
the abode of the ChevaUer d'Orville, that he might 
present the important despatch^ which was, in fact, 
the leading cause of his journey to Paris. Though 
the import of that despatch has been aheady hinted 
at, it may perhaps be as well to recal it here. 

At the period of which wx are writing, the Na- 
tional Assembly was on the point of dissolving itself, 
to give place to another body of representatives to 
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be called the Legislative Assembly^ the members of 
which, it had been decreed, should be entirely new. 
The manner of conducting the elections was equally 
novel, and strongly tinctured with the spirit of the 
times. The citizens were to choose a certain number 
of electors, the electors in their turn to choose the 
Deputies — ^hence the new assembly became wholly 
popular. The court, the clergy, and the nobles, were 
alike excluded from all influence in the choice of the 
representatives, which was unreservedly transferred, 
nominally to the people, but virtually to the Jacobin 
and other factions, who directed all popular move- 
ments. For the same reason, the respectable part of 
the community in general, avoided a situation which 
would have obUged them to sacrifice their private 
feelings and principles, to subdue the sanguinary 
spirit of one party, only to inchne the balance in 
favour of another equally vindictive. The number of 
members for the eighty-three departments into which 
France was then divided, was 745, and of these, it is 
well known, only 48 possessed incomes exceeding 
£100 per annum. The Legislative Assembly was 
consequently composed of advocates, pamphleteers, 
and vagabonds of various denominations, who soon 
proved that they had no objection to make them- 
selves better known than their predecessors, by sur- 
i*assing them in the confusion they occasioned. 

It was to become a member of this respectable 
fraternity, that the Baron de St. Croix now sought to 
conciliate the good will of his nephew, the young 
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Chevalier d^Orville. The preceding remarks will 
account for Marie de Thericourt's expressions of sur* 
prize when she became acquainted, in the manner 
already related, with the Barents purpose, the motive 
for which, however, her knowledge of his character 
enabled her as quickly to discern. It was the only 
path his prescience had pointed out as likely to lead 
to popular favour, and consequently to power ; and, 
with the pitiless selfishness which freezes up all the 
kindUer feelings of our nature, the Baron hesitated 
not to adopt whatever means were best calculated to 
effect his object. He was aware that the all-powerful 
Jacobin clubs would take the lead in the approaching 
elections ; he knew that their President, Maximilien 
Robespierre, had made choice of his nephew as a 
useful and fitting associate, and he determined to 
ensure D^Orville's influence and interest by offering 
him a more than equivalent return. Adele, being his 
only child, was entitled to the lands of Audenach, 
by right of inheritance ; and her husband, whoever 
he might be, would, at the Baron's death, succeed to 
his rich estates. Any consideration for his daughter's 
wishes on the subject never once occurred to him. 
He had been too long accustomed to consider women 
only as necessary household appendages, as mere 
ministers to the pleasures and caprices of man, to 
vouchsafe even a passing thought upon that which 
was to constitute his child's happiness or misery 
through life. Marriage he looked upon as a neces- 
sary evil. In his own he had sought, not his wife. 
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but her dower ; and he was by no means sorry when 
the common lot of mortality enabled him to retain 
the one, while it disencumbered him of the other. 

It wiU "be remembered that Marie de Thericourt^s 
confederate informed her that the Baron had des- 
patched a letter to the President of the Jacobin club 
at Paris. The hurry incident to the manner in which 
he obtained his information, had, however, deceived 
him. The Baron's packet contained two letters for 
his nephew, one of a private nature, the other penned 
with much care for the perusal of Robespierre, though 
not directly addressed to him. As De St. Croix was 
aware that the Jacobins admitted only to their asso- 
ciation those persons who impUcitly adopted their 
opinions, he framed his letter accordingly, spicing it 
with sufficiently inteUigible allusions to the conduct 
to be pursued to ^^the powers that be,'' to render it 
palatable to the revolutionary taste of the President. 
So far, well. But the Baron had not calculated on 
the delay which unforeseen circumstances would pro- 
duce in the accompUshment of his wishes. lyOrville's 
interest made him as anxious, as was his uncle, for 
their fulfilment, to ensiu'e which, it was necessary he 
should choose a favoiuable opportunity for opening 
his mission to Robespierre. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, a train of events took place, which rendered the 
utmost caution indispensable. On the 24th of June, 
the Royal Family took flight to Varennes ; on the 
26th of the same month, they were arrested, and 
brought back prisoners to Paris; and as their evasion 

F 2 
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was necessarily connived at, if it did not indeed 
originate with various members of the aristocracy^ 
the whole body fell under suspicion, though positive 
accusation could only be pointed at a few, ly Orville 
having allowed the first impression to wear off, de- 
termined to seize the earUest moment for furthering 
his uncle^s wishes and his own interests, and it was 
not long ere his good fortune furnished him with the 
opportunity of so doing. The Jacobin club of Paris 
had, for a considerable time, been increasing its re- 
volutionary tone of unequivocal disloyalty; but in 
the month of July a meeting was held, which in 
violence far exceeded all those which had preceded it. 
It was on that occasion, and when the necessity for 
caution in the choice of their representatives was 
under discussion, that Robespierre, the President, 
uttered those memorable words which contained a 
faint outline of the bloody course he intended to 
pursue at a later period. 

^^ We approach,^^ he said, ^^ the moment when our 
Uberty or our servitude, our happiness or our misery, 
must be for ever decided. From without, tyrants 
surround us — within, the friends of tyranny conspire. 
They vnll conspire ^till Hope is torn from crime. 
The abyss is open — on all sides they seek to pre- 
cipitate us. We must then seek out, destroy, and 
exterminate the enemies of the repubUc. The people 
must be conducted by reason — ^their enemies by ter- 
ror. Let us then employ terror, and obtain the 
glorious title of founders of the repubUc ; let us use 
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our courage, unite our strength, and employ our in- 
formation; let us, by heating the minds of the people, 
prepare the stomachs of Kings for a dish of democracy, 
after our own seasoning ; and if we must die, let us 
die; but, hke proud Samson, let us shake — ^let us 
overturn the fragile columns of the edifice we have 
assisted to construct. The government of the revo- 
lution can only be a despotism of liberty against 
tyranny. By whose agency is this necessary end 
then to be effected? I answer, that its success 
depends absolutely on the character of the repre- 
sentatives, in whose zeal, fideUty, and prudence, we 
are to confide. Our destiny, and that of the whole 
world, is mainly attached to the choice of our new 
legislators, for to them the good of our country, our 
greatest interests, will be entrusted. It is, in my 
opinion, a great misfortune that the nomination has 
been delayed, giving time to the enemies of Uberty 
to form cabals against us. We must repair these 
inconveniences. We must, above all things, in our 
choice avoid those enemies of Uberty who shelter 
themselves under the veil of order and of peace — 
who call order that system which best suits their 
purposes ; who decorate with the name of peace the 
repose of corpses and the silence of the tomb V^ 

The President's speech, which was of considerably 
greater length than the extracts we have inserted 
above, was received with thunders of applause. 
lyOrville spoke next in the same strain. He had 
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determined to seize the moment of gratified vanity 
for preferring his request to Robespierre, and ao- 
cordinglj, when at a late hour the meeting bndce up, 
he joined him on their way homewards. ""Touhave 
surpassed yourself to-night,^ said he, to the Pre- 
sident, as together they threaded their way through 
the dindy-lighted streets; *^Your eloquence was ab- 
solutely overpowering.^ 

'^ The magnitude of the subject inspired me,'* 
answered Robespierre, carelessly — ^^^Nay, it would 
have inspired a stone, or even the dull brain of Capet 
himself had he sense or feeling to spare a thought 
from his own ill-gotten pleasures and luxuries. Every 
thing turns upon these same elections. The whole 
success of our revolution is bound up in them. I 
reckon upon youy D^Orville, as my most trusty 
coadjutor ; for this ill-judged delay in the nomination 
leaves us no time for half-measures.'* 

'^ Our worthy President already knows my leading 
maxims," said lyOrville, ^^that the true secret of 
success is comprised within two words — ^ To dare* — 
that that which constitutes a republic is the de- 
struction of whatever is opposed to it, and that merey 
to its opposers is a crime against the republic itself. 
These are the laws I have laid down for myself, and 
he shall find me not backward in enforeing them.'' 

*^They are well imagined," answered Robespierre; 
^^ and if strictly adhered to in the present crisis, may 
lead to the most salutary results.^ 



y> 
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^^ I am aware/^ answered lyOrville, that on this, 
our first struggle, depends the success or failure of 
our glorious cause — ^that we must use all means 
firmly to plant the standard of Uberty, or perish 
in the attempt. But we must have well-dis- 
dplinedand courageous soldiers to fight oiu* battles 
against tyranny, and it was on this subject I was 
desirous of consulting you. Have you yet fixed 
on a Deputy for the town of Boulogne?^' 

^^ None ;^' answered the President. 

^^ Will you then accept my uncle, the ci-devant 
Baron de St. Croix; and trust to my assertion of his 
fitness for the post ?^^ 

^^ Humph ?^ said Robespierre, his suspicious natiu-e 
in a moment aroused. ^^ An aristocrat ! I like not 
those ci-{/et;an/ nobles, lyOrville. Ourdish of Uberty 
and equality is too hard for their pampered digestion.^ 

^^ Nay,^' rejoined his companion, ^^ you forget that 
Orleans himself is our most staunch and zealous 
advocate.^^ 

^^ Orleans is too marked a character ; too pubhcly 
involved in the cause of the people,^' answered the 
President, ^^to be able to retrace his steps with 
impunity. His interest — ^his very Ufe is in our 
keeping. This uncle of yours has no such 
pledge at stake. We must weigh well his mo- 
tives, since the cause of half our Uls, consists in 
the politics of those aristocrats, who, disguised imder 
the mask of patriotism, are secretly connected 
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with the rest of their class only to surprise its 
confidence.*** 

^ I pledge mjrself for my uncle's zeal and sincerity,*^ 
said lyOrville; ^ nevertheless^ if you desire to be 
more intimately acquainted with his principles and 
opinions^ I have received a letter detailing them^ 
which I will put into your possession. You may 
retain it to be produced against him^ should future 
drumstances require it.^ 

They had now reached the Rue St. Honore^ where, 
in a small hired apartment, the future despot of the 
reign of terror then resided. As the dim light of the 
lamp fell on the coimtenances of the two republican 
leaders, they would have formed a curious and in- 
teresting study to the physiognomist. IK Orville was 
scarcely twenty-four years of age. His stem, but hand- 
some Roman features expressed the uncompromising 
inflexibility, and daring courage, which made him 
valuable to the President, as one ever ready to act, and 
who thought all means expedient, provided thqr were 
necessary to obtain his ends. Maximilien Robespierre 
was several years older. Below the middle size, with- 
out grace or proportion, his figure was rendered still 
more imgainly by an habitual convulsive movement 
of the neck, eyes, hands, and shoulders. His counte- 
nance was livid, and devoid of expression ; and when 
we add his coarse manners, harsh voice, sardonic 

* Robespierre's own words* 
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laugh^ and provincial accent, the tout ensemble will 
perhaps form a picture of the most unpleasing as- 
pect. He affected to be careful in his dress ; retained 
the use of hair powder, though the faction to which 
he belonged was distinguished for having abandoned 
it ; and even, we are informed, indulged profusely in 
the aristocratic use of scents and perfumes. Ambi- 
tion, cowardice, dissimulation, and the love of plea- 
sure, were the leading features of his character. To 
these may be added vanity — and suspicion, which 
prompted him to destroy even his best friends when 
they became no longer useftd to his purposes. His 
ambition led him to choose the only path by which a 
poor advocate of Arras could hope to emerge from 
his obscurity. His cowardice induced him to avoid all 
responsibiUty, by adroitly making it appear that every 
defined proposition, and active interference proceeded 
from others. His dissimulation procured for him, 
among his own party, the umnerited character of an 
incorruptible patriot ; andhis poverty, on which rested 
his reputation for disinterestedness, sprang from the 
love of pleasure, on which he profusely lavished the 
sums of money that passed through his hands. It has 
been asserted that Robespierre delighted less in blood 
as an object, than as a means — that the system of go- 
vernment which he designed to establish was pure, 
but impracticable. Whether many will be found to 
subscribe to this opinion, is very doubtful. That his 
motives, and the means which he employed to gratify 
them, were equally inexcusable for any ultimate good — 

f5 
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that he would^ unhesitatmgly^ have sacrificed three- 
fourths of the French people^ to reaUze to the rest his 
theoretical system of government^ all must allow. 
It is, however, beUeved by many, that the reign 
of terror that ceased at his death, would equally have 
done so had he Uved and triumphed. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



** "When forced from those we love to part, 
What could assuage our sorrow, 

Did hope not whisper to the heart, 
Perhaps youTl meet to-morrow ?" 



R,R. 



The Chevalier, or, (as he now chose with repub- 
lican simplicity to designate himself) the citoyen 
lyOrville, very little imagined that each day of old 
Pierre^s protracted stay in Paris, served only to 
strengthen the barrier to the proposed marriage with 
his cousin, of the very existence of which he was 
yet ignorant. It will readily be beUeved, that in the 
interim De Clermont^s visits to the Hotel Beaumont^ 
were neither less frequent, nor less welcome than 
formerly. To Madame de Beaumont alone, since the 
arrival of the Baron de St. Croix? letter, did they oc- 
casion any uneasiness. Not that she supposed the 
Baron could object to the young Count de Clermont 
as a husband for his daughter, neither did she beUeve 
that the allunons, contained in his letter, to Ad^le's 
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future prospects, had more than a general reference. 
StUl, it might be otherwise; and were it so, she was too 
little acquainted with his character to form any 
opinion as to what course he would pursue, between 
his daughter's affections and his own wishes. As 
matters now stood, it was, however, too late to re- 
tract. The affections of the young lovers were irre- 
vocably engaged; and Madame de Beaumont per- 
ceived her indiscretion in having permitted their 
frequent intercourse, unsanctioned by the approval of 
Adele's father, only when it was too late to remedy 
the error. She could but trust, therefore, to the 
Count de Clermonf s high claims to consideration, 
and to the regard she beUeved the Baron must have 
for his child^s happiness, to bring about the only 
result which was likely to promote it. In this man- 
ner things went on, till the day on which Robespierre 
received the Baron^s letter ; and, in return for the 
pledge, gave the promise of his support in the ap- 
proaching election. Old Pierre hastened to inform 
Madame de Beaumont that he was ready to start at 
Mademoiselle's earliest convenience, and it was agreed 
that in two days Adele should set out. 

Every one who has parted from dear and valued 
friends for an indefinite period, remembers the pain- 
ful eve of departiu'e, wjien each moment is treasiu*ed 
up, and the memory is perpetually taxed for another, 
and another something to be said or told, that must 
not be forgotten. Lengthen them out, and linger as 
we will, such, as well as happier evenings must have 
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an end — and so did this ; and Alphonse at length 
departed to a sleepless pillow^ and Adele to one of 
tears. She was to start soon after day-break on the 
morrow, for travelling in those days, even upon the 
best roads m France, was but a tiresome and tedious 
pilgrimage. Long before the appointed time, Al- 
phonse de Clermont was again at the Hotel Beau- 
mont, and within an hour all was ready for the 
departure. We will pass over the sorrowful adieus 
at the moment of parting; the tears of Adele, and the 
blessings of Madame de Beaiunont ; the promises of 
tidings to be given, and the hopes of ere long meeting 
once again, that we may prepare to accompany Adele 
upon her journey. Her only companions were Old 
Pierre, and an elderly waiting woman ; and it was a 
reUef, when, on the third evening, they reached Bou- 
logne, and the young heiress of Audenach found 
herself entering what was henceforth to be her home. 
Uncertain of the reception that she, an almost 
stranger, was likely to meet, with a beating heart she 
traversed the corridor that conducted to her father^s 
Ubrary. As she entered, he rose from the huge 
leathern chair in which he was seated at a table 
covered with papers, engaged in writing. The Baron 
would have been less than human could he have 
looked upon the beautiful girl who broke in upon his 
occupation, without an emotion of pleasure. As she 
advanced timidly into the apartment, he came for- 
ward to meet her, and imprinting a kiss upon her 
forehead, bade her welcome to Audenach. The words 
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were kind^ and yet there was something in their tone 
that fell coldly on the heart of Adele. They were so 
unlike those to which she had been accustomed : the 
cold ceremonious salutation of her father was so 
difierent to the greeting she had anticipated. She 
felt that in a similar case^ Madame de Beaumont 
would have clasped her to her heart ! A few en- 
quiries as to her journey— ^a few wishes that Audenach 
might possess sufficient agrSmena to recompense her 
in some sort for those she had left behind^ and the 
Baron, having ex{»>essed his fear that she needed re- 
pose, dismissed her to her chamber. There, she had 
to endure the scrutiny of a new soubrette, for her 
travelling companion was too tired, or too deeply 
engaged in the relation of all she had seen in her trip 
to Paris, to attend for that night upon the ^^pauvre 
petite/^ of whom she was giving a detailed descrip- 
tion to her curious Usteners in the servant's hall. 

^^And this, then, is to be my home,'^ thought 
Adele, as left at last to solitude, she buried her face 
in her pillow, and burst into an agony of tears. 
^ This is the reahty of the change I have so dreaded : 
and yet,** she mentally continued, in self-reproach at 
the first half-ungracious thought, ^^ can I wonder at 
my father's coldness— dare I blame his constrained 
manner to me, who am almost a stranger in my 
home. I will cheer his solitude — I will win his love 
—I will seek to deserve the reward, ere I can hope to 
obtain it;** and, pleased with the task of filial 
affection she had imposed upon herself, Adele fell 
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asleep. Could she have divined that the Barents 
considerate dismissal originated not in his anxiety to 
procure her the repose she needed^ but in the desire of 
gratifying his own impatient curiosity as to the re- 
sult of Pierre^s mission^ she would have perceived 
how hopeless was the task« It is sometinles fortur 
nate for our happiness^ that the fabled Palace of 
Truth is but a fabric of the fancy^ woven of a tissue 
that belongs not to the things of earth — ^but Heaven ! 
For how deeply would our self-love be often 
wounded^ could we penetrate the motives of those 
who appear the most eagerly to devote themselves to 
our interests^ or amusement — ^how mortifying would 
be the conviction^ were the springs of their conduct 
laid bare before us^ stripped of the garb in which our 
vanity is ever willing to invest them ! 

The moment his daughter had retired, the Baron 
de St. Croix broke the seal of the packet which lay 
before him. Its contents were highly gratifying. 
lyOrville communicated to him the purport of the 
President's answer, and consented to receive the price 
at which it had been purchased. One sentence only 
puzzled the Baron: — ^^Are you acquainted with 
Madame de Beaumonf s nephew, the young Count de 
Clermont V^ D'Orville said no more. There was no 
comment made — ^no reason given for the enquiry. 
The intentions of the writer were, nevertheless, ful- 
filled. His uncle's suspicions were aroused, and 
without delay he siunmoned Pierre, in order to make 
such enquiries respecting Madame de Beaumont's 
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household^ as might serve to elucidate the mystery. 
Pierre^s residence under the same roof had enabled 
him to be perfectly acquainted with De Clermont^s 
daily visits, for which the gossip of the servant^s hall 
was not slow in assimine: a cause. Drawin&r his own 
concisions -lo. uTiiro^o. W h.d J^y coo- 
trived to extract from his domestic, the Baron, when 
on the following day he penned his answer to 
lyOrviUe^s communication, failed not to convey his 
suspicions with regard to De Clermont, accompanied 
by an injunction to his nephew, to act as circum- 
stances might require. This was precisely as 
D'Orville wished. De Clermont's return to Court, 
together with the favourable notice of the Queen, had 
recalled him to the recollection of the revolutionary 
party, as one of the heroes of the 6th of October. 
The consideration in which he was held by the roy- 
alists, and the quahties he was known to possess, ren- 
dered him an object of hatred and distrust ; and they 
desired nothing better than to involve him in any 
quarrel which should either force him to quit Paris, 
or enable them to dispose of him in any manner 
which might more readily present itself. Intent upon 
effecting this desirable object, D'Orville determined 
to seek an interview with De Clermont ; and on the 
following day, he accordingly presented himself at his 
hotel, in the Rue St. Honor^. But the meeting of 
the two young men must be reserved for another 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XV. 



" Rancour has often darken*d reason's eye, 
And judgment ^nnksi when passion holds the scale/' 

Earl qf Essex, 

As the Count de Clermont and the Chevalier D'Or- 
ville now stood face to face, they would have 
formed, perhaps, as fine, a study for the painter^s 
pencil as an artist could have desired. They were 
of equal age and size ; both gifled with manly beauty 
and noble birth; both rich in intellectual endow- 
ments, and yet, with these similar qualifications, how 
striking was the contrast between them. lyOrviUe 
wore the thick curls of his black Brutus head 
unpowdered, in token that he was a Jacobin, The 
expression of his coal black eye told less of pride 
than of daring defiance ; and in his dress and man- 
ners he had adopted the coarse, careless fashion of 
those with whom he now habitually associated. De 
Clermont, on the contrary, had retained the rich 
costume of the vielle couVy and with it the poUshed, 
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courtly address that befitted his rank and station. 
His dark blue eye spoke the language of pride^ but 
it was the pride of conscious rectitude ; and a tone of 
repose pervaded the whole of his fine features, which 
was wanting in those of his companion. Each of the 
young men was perfectly acquainted with the person 
of the other, though they now spoke together for the 
first time; both held a distinguished place in the 
party to which they respectively belonged ; and both, 
(though with far different motives,) aspired to the 
hand of the beautiful heiress of Audenach. 

^^I beUeve I am addressing Monsieur de Cler- 
mont,^* said lyOrviUe, as he entered the apartment. 
De Clermont bowed. 

^^ I am at a loss to conjecture,** said he, motioning 
his visitor to a seat, ^^to what circumstance I am 
indebted for the honour of a visit fi*om Monsieur 
lyOrville.** 

^^ Probably,** said the Jacobin, taking the proffered 
chair, and seating himself with careless insolence, 
exactly facing his companion ; ^^ probably Monsieur 
de Clermont may find the mystery more easily 
explained, if I annoimce myself as the near relative 
of Mademoiselle de St. Croix.** 

De Clermont started, for he had been previously 
unaware of Adele*s relationship with the celebrated 
revolutionary leader now before him. 

^^ I am equally unable,** he said, colouring sUghtly, 
^* to divine the nature of any commimication Mormeur 
ly OrviUe can have to impart to me ;** and De Clermont 
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laid a particular emphasis upon the words^ ^^ Monsieur 
lyOrviUe/^ 

^^ I am come, Sir/^ said D^Orville, fixing his keen 
glance upon De Clermont as he spoke, ^^ rather to 
receive, than to impart information. Of what nature 
you will perhaps more readily imderstand, if I 
demand it in the character of the affianced husband 
of Mademoiselle de St. Croix.*^ 

" The affianced husband of Mademoiselle de St. 
Croix V^ interrupted De Clermont, drawing back in 
unfeigned amazement, and feeUng at the same time 
more than half tempted, and wholly willing to dis- 
beUeve the assertion of his rival. ^^ It is somewhat 
singular, Sir,^^ continued he, unguardedly, ^^ that the 
yoimg lady herself should have been ignorant of such 
an engagement.^^ 

" It is still more singular,^^ said D'Orville, with the 
most provoking coolness, ^^that my cousin should 
have thought it necessary to inform Monsieur de 
Clermont, whether such was, or was not the case.'^ 

^^ Monsieur lyOrville,^^ said De Clermont, while by 
a strong effi)rt he mastered his rising indignation at 
the insolent tone of his companion, ^^You have 
given me to understand that you came hither to 
obtain information which it was in my power to 
impart ; but you have hitherto thought fit to deal so 
largely in the language of mystery, that I have 
been unable to discover to what result your inquiries 
may tend. As you seem disposed to insinuate that 
Mademoiselle de St. Croix has been guilty of an 
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indiscretion^ in making me the depositary of a secret, 
of which I feel quite persuaded she was herself utterly 
ignorant, it were better I should at once inform you, 
that in my presence, at least, your name has never 
passed her Ups ; and further I will venture to assert 
that your cousin is perfectly incapable, at all times, 
of betraying any confidence that had been reposed in 
her. If, sir,^^ continued De Clermont rising, ^^ you 
came hither to receive the assurance which I have just 
given, the purport of your visit is, I conclude, 
fulfilled/^ 

^^ Far from it, Sir,^' answered D'Orville, still remain- 
ing seated ; ^^I have other intentions to fulfil ; other — 
and more important demands for your consideration, 
the result of which I am indeed prepared to antici- 
pate, from your readiness to throw down the gauntlet 
as the champion of my cousin/^ 

^^ It is at least fortimate for Mademoiselle de St. 
Croix,^^ said De Clermont, reddening, ^^ that she has 
some more zealous advocate than you. Monsieur 
ly Orville, who have proclaimed yourself her rightful 
protector, seem willing to prove. But we waste 
words. Sir. AUow me to remind you — ^^ 

" That I came hither,'^ interrupted D^Orville, in a 
tone of insolent defiance, ^^ to claim the renunciation 
of that of which, if common report speaks truly. 
Monsieur de Clermont has sought to deprive me. 
How far your ill-founded pretensions to my cousin^s 
hand and fortune may have led you in your hopeless 
pursuit, or in what manner your assiduities may have 
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been received^ is a matter of small importance^ con- 
sidering that the affair is definitively arranged between 
the Baron de St. Croix and myself/^ 

^^ I must beg leave to differ fi-om you, Sir/^ said 
De Clermont warmly ;^^ whatever concerns Mademoi- 
seUe de St. Croix, is a matter of importance in my 
opinion, and ought to be so in yours. By what title 
you arrogate to yourself the right of passing censure, 
either upon her conduct or mine, I have yet to learn. 
For myself, I am responsible for my actions only to 
God and to my Sovereign — and for your cousin, I 
must believe that she is at Uberty to bestow her con- 
fidence and regard upon whom, and in what degree, 
she thinks proper, without reference to an engage- 
ment with which she is wholly unacquainted, and of 
the existence of which you must afford some stronger 
proof than any you have yet thought fit to produce, 
ere you venture to assume the right with which 
such an engagement might be supposed to invest 
you/^ 

^^ Do you mean then to insinuate,*^ exclaimed D'0»- 
ville, fiercely, — 

" I mean. Monsieur D^Orville, that you should hear 
meto an end,*^ interruptedDe Clermont, with calmness. 
" You have proclaimed an engagement with Made- 
moiselle de St. Croix, while, at the same time, you 
profess a. total disregard for her feelings upon the 
subject : you have presumed to blame the conduct of 
one, upon whose spotless name the breath of censure 
had never before rested. That I have been honoured 
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with your cousin^s good opinion, I am proud to 
acknowledge ; but you would do well to remember, 
that I have been permitted to share her society only 
under the roof, and with the sanction of the guardian 
expressly chosen by the Baron de St. Croix, as 
eminently fitted to imdertake so precious a charge as 
that of his only daughter. I imagine that Madame 
de Beaumont has been quite as watchful over the 
interests and happiness of his child as — " 

Doubtless,^' interrupted lyOrviUe, with a sneer, 
his lip quivering with passion, ^^ Madame de Beau- 
mont has acted with infinite judgment, in procuring 
for her nephew the good-will of the heiress of 
Audenach.^^ 

^^ Monsieur D^OrviUe," exclaimed De Clermont, his 
fine form drawn proudly up to its full height, ^^ this 
is language to which I neither can, nor will submit. 
Whether your own motives in desiring an alliance 
with your cousin are so pure as to defy scrutiny, you 
best know. Be they as they may, I cast back your 
insinuations. Sir, that you may reserve them for those 
whose actions may be estimated by the only standard 
with which you appear to be acquainted. To 
Madame de Beaumont they are wholly inapplicable.^^ 

" Well, well,^' interrupted IK Orville, impatiently ; 
^Het us leave your worthy aunt's motives to take 
care of themselves. It is of actions I would 
speak.'' 

^^ In my mind. Sir," said De Clermont, proudly, 
^^ actions, and the motives from which they spring, are 
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inseparable. I regret that you should force me^ be- 
neath my own roof^ to lay aside the courtesy due to 
a visitor, by obUging me to require an instant with- 
drawal or ^lanation of the injurious construction 
which you have thought fit to apply to those of 
Madame de Beaumont/^ 

^^As I have no incUnation to grant either/^ said 
D'Orville, coolly rising fi-om the chair in which he 
had hitherto remained seated, ^^ I must beg leave to 
decline acceding to your request. Any other satis- 
faction which you are desirous of obtaining, I am 
perfectly willing to afford. There is my address, Sir,^^ 
he added, throwing a card upon the table ; ^^ in the 
mean time, I have the honour of wishing you a good 
morning/* 

So saying, and without waiting for a reply, the 
revolutionary chief strode from the apartment. 

De Clermont stood for some minutes in equal sur- 
prise and indignation at the insolent tone and bearing 
of his late visitor. But he quickly remembered that 
the present moment was not one for the indulgence 
of inactivity, and casting himself into a chair, he 
commenced a mental recapitulation of the conversa- 
tion in which he had just borne a part. He en- 
deavoured to recall his own words, that he might 
examine whether any thing he had uttered could 
afford just provocation for the insulting language and 
manner adopted by lyOrville ; but he was imable to 
discover a single word which could justify his rivaPs 
conduct, and was forced to end with the conclusion. 
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that the Jacobin had sought him only for the purpose 
of entangling him in some quarrel^ whether fix>m 
private or poUtical motives, he was unable to decide 
— ^it might be from both combined. In any case, he 
could not fail deeply to regret the consequences which 
must ensue from his late interview, and which he 
foresaw were wholly unavoidable. In the present 
fermented state of public opinion, his collision with 
the Jacobin leader might be productive of serious 
evil, and De Clermont knew that his own personal 
enemies, and those of the whole royalist party, would 
not fail to turn the circumstance, if possible, to their 
own advantage. Then, with respect to his private 
feelings, how painfrd were the reflections that had 
been called forth ! Could it be that Adele de St. 
Croix was, indeed, secrectly betrothed to her cousin 
— ^that the destiny of the gentle being in whom 
centred his best hopes of earthly happiness — who 
had pledged her faith with his, was in the remotest 
degree connected with that of the fieiy leader of the 
revolutionary club of the Jacobins ? 

That Adele herself was ignorant of any such en- 
gagement he was quite persuaded ; but De Clermont 
was well aware that it was no very uncommon occur- 
rence for a contract of marriage to be concluded, 
without any previous intimation to one of the prin- 
cipal parties concerned, whose acquiescence was only 
required as the moment approached for fulfilling it. 
Were this the case in the present instance, (and he 
could scarcely believe that D^Orville would have 
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ventured to make the assertion without at least some 
future prospect of its probability,) De Clermont fore- 
saw, with pain, how many obstacles might oppose 
themselves to his hoped-for miion with Adele, and 
how trying might be the situation in which she would 
find herself placed. Being wholly unacquainted with 
the character and principles of the Baron de St. 
Croix, he could form no judgment as to the line of 
conduct he was likely to pursue towards his daughter, 
and De Clermont, therefore, determined to consult 
Madame de Beaumont on the subject, without, how- 
ever, informing her of the particulars of his extraor- 
dinary interview with the Chevalier D^Orville, by 
whom her own conduct towards Adele and the 
motives which prompted it, had been so grossly 
and so wantonly misrepresented. But De Clermont 
felt that it was not to the Hotel Beaumont, that his 
steps must be first directed. The interview of the 
morning had prior claims upon his attention, and he 
accordingly determined to seek the abode of a friend, 
to whose judgment he purposed entrusting the 
management of his quarrel with his insolent rival. 



o 



CHAPTER XVI. 



** Slaying is the word ; it is a deed of fashion/' 

Skakspeare. 

As lyOrville quitted the Hotel Clermont, and pursued 
his way homeward along the Rue St. Honore^ his 
heart bounded with a fiendish exultation at the 
success with which his diabolical project had been 
crowned. He had not only managed to engage De 
Clermont m a quarrel from which he would find it 
extremely difficult to extricate himself, but he had 
likewise artfully contrived, that the royalist should be 
the first to throw down the gauntlet, at least as far as 
appearances went. As the interview had been with- 
out witnesses, it would be easy, by indirect allusions, 
to exonerate himself from blame, and to transfer it, in 
some degree, to his antagonist. It was his aim, in fact, 
to make the quarrel appear one of a political character, 
by which means De Clermont would not only aug- 
ment the rancour of the revolutionary party, but 
probably would also incur the censinre of his own ; 
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and as lyOrville felt persuaded that the Count de 
Clermont would endure much^ rather than expose 
tiie delicate subject of then* contaroversy to the idle 
gossip of public opinion^ the Jacobin felt tolerably 
secure of the ultimate success of his deep-laid scheme. 
Deep-laid, truly it was — for it was mainly by such 
concealed and complicated machinery, that tiie great 
wheel of the revolution was destined to be kept in 
motion. 

lyOrville was aroused from the long train of 
reflections to which his visit to the Hotel Clermont 
had given rise, by receiving a fiiendly accolade upon 
the shoulder, from a person whose vicinity his ab- 
straction had prevented his noticing. The unpowdered 
locks and negligent apparel of the individual who 
had thus accosted him, sufficiently marked the party 
to which he belonged; and the unequivocal expression 
of his countenance as strongly indicated that he was 
no unworthy member of the democratical fraternity. 
Those acquainted with the sanguinary history of the 
times, will not fail to recognize, in the person above 
mentioned, the crafty leader of the Jacobin faction 
— ^the atrocious and blood-thirsty Duval. 

^^ Whither so fast, mon cher^ exclaimed he, as 
D^Orville turned sharply round; "is your mission of 
vast importance, that it calls for such speed ?^^ 

"Why, truly, no;^^ answered D^Orville, laughing, 
and slackening his pace to that of his companion ; 
"my thoughts and wishes, indeed, were proceeding 
with wonderful velocity, for you know I never seek 
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to check their flight. As to my steps^ I was urging 
them towards your own dwelling, my good Duval, 
having determined to crave your assistance in a short 
drama which is probably about to be enacted. May 
I reckon upon your friendship V^ 

^^ Without asking what it is that you require of 
me, to yoUf I may venture to say — ^yes, D^Orville ; for 
we understand each other/^ answered Duval. ^^It 
is not to every man I would give the same uncon- 
ditional pledge.^' 

*^You are at liberty to withdraw it, should the 
affair be not pleasing to you,^^ said D'Orville; ^^but 
we must not discuss it here. Will you dine with 
me, and we can talk the matter over V^ 

^^ Volontiers,^^ 

^^ Allans donc/^ said D^Orville ; and the two friends, 
turning into a narrow street which conducted to the 
Boulevards, threaded the motly and bustling crowd 
which then, as now, thronged their pathways, till they 
reached the apartments of the young Jacobin leader. 
Having together ascended the unclean staircase of a 
house of the second class, D^Orville appUed his key 
to a door which admitted them into a small, unfur- 
nished, stone-floored apartment, communicating with 
another, from whence they looked forth on the gay 
scene beneath. 

^^ Vive la bagatelle/^ exclaimed D^Orville ; ^^ who 
that looked upon yonder crowd of Ught-hearted fools, 
apparently intent only upon the display or purchase 
of those gaudy wares, could imagine that in the 
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hands of such as these, will ere long rest the desti- 
nies of this great Empire V' 

'^ And vive la Garde Nationale^ say I/* answered 
Duval. ^^ Par bleu; but our brave men of the Faux- 
bourgs are a glorious substitute for those chicken- 
hearted, disbanded Body Guards/' 

^^Pottr cela inwn cher^ said IFOrville; '^I beUeve 
we have done wisely to disperse those same Body 
Guards. They might have given us some troubl^ 
else, for they won their death warrant bravely on the 
6th of October.^' 

'^ Ah ! bah ! Bravery in a bad cause is worse than 
cowardice,^' said Duval. ^^ Where was the merit of 
saving the Austrian from the fate that was intended 
for her, only to give us the trouble of administering 
the dose in some other form V^ 

^^The merit was great, my good Duval,'' said 
D'Orville ; ^^ inasmuch as it taught us the necessity of 
placing the Royal puppets under more trusty guar- 
dianship. But come, dinner waits, and we shaQ spoil 
our digestion over this discussion of ours. When we 
have finished our repast, I have other food for your 
consideration." 

The meal was fingal, for D'Orville, unlike his friend 
Robespierre, was somewhat Spartan in his tastes and 
habits. He flattered himseL^ indeed, that it was on 
the model of the Lacedemonian character he had 
formed his own; but the qualities which were 
virtues in the original, became vices in the imitation, 
from the very excess to which they were carried. 
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Thus his daring courage degenerated into ferocity — 
his love of liberty into licentiousness; and his hatred 
for all that was slothful or effeminate^ into contempt 
for whatever was elegant or refined. Perhaps the 
annals of the French Revolution can furnish few 
instances of more hardened villany than those which 
marked the career of the ci-devant Chevalier jyOrville. 

^Now for business/' said the younger Jacobin^ 
when they had ended their repast ; " that I may 
know whether I am to reckon upon you, or to seek a 
coadjutor elsewhere/' 

^ I have pledged myself/' said Duval. 

^ But you shall be firee to withdraw your pledge if 
you prefer doing so/' answered lyOrville. "The 
only promise I exact, is that of secrecy." 
« Granted." 

**Well, then/' said lyOrville, with the utmost 
coolness, •^will you help me to shoot a royalist 
through the head, and to brave the penalty after- 
wards." The suddenness and atrocity of the pro- 
position would have shaken a less worthy scion of 
the democratical tree ; but Duval heard it unmoved. 

"I am yours for half a dozen such," said he, 
chuckling ; " providing always the object be worthy, 
and the means secure." 

"The Count de Clermont — and a political duel," 
said D'Orville, laconicaUy. 

" What — ^he who defended the Gueen's ai^ti-cham- 
ber on the 6th of October ?" 
• "The same. He did us no good office upon that 
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occasion^ and is very likely to perform the same part 
again^ should an opportunity offer; so we may as 
well put it out of his power, by disposing of him in a 
quiet way. Eh, Duval V^ 

" Aye f^ said Duval, musingly. 

'*The aristocratic mode,^* added D'Orville, laugh- 
ing, ^ihat I have chosen for his exit, may perhaps 
reconcile him to it.^' 

'^Tlie object is well enough,'* said Duval, gravely ; 
'^but the means appear to me not quite so easy/' 

*^ Means,'' said D'Orville ;" what would you have 
but a steady aim, and a good bullet, with," — 

'^But what leads to this?" interrupted Duval, 
pettishly ; ^^ there must be a quarrel, a challenge, 
unless, indeed," — • 

« All prepared— arranged— done," exclaimedD'Or- 
ville, triumphantly, striking the table with violence 
with his open palm; ^'nothing remaining but to fix 
time and place, and then,"— he snapped his fingers 
expressively, for the conclusion of the sentence. 

Duval's small grey eyes twinkled with pleasure 
as he raised them firom the smouldering wood fire 
on which they had rested, to the coal black orbs of 
his companion, now gUttering with the fierceness of 
a demon. 

"We may expect the firiendly message every 
moment," added D'Orville. " The whole affair was 
arranged in half*an-hour this morning. I scarcely 
hoped that so short a time would have sufficed to 
entangle the cool headed De Qermont." 
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^ And the cause ?^ 

^An old woman;" said D'Orville, banting into 
loud langfater. ^ Some aunt of his^ of whom I took 
the liberty of speaking somewhat more disrespectful^ 
than his dainty ears could listen to. He will send 
to demand an explanation. You wiD, in my name, 
refuse it. We shall meet in the Bois de Boulogne — 
and I shall be so very unfortunate as to shoot 
him throu^ the head. You know I never miss my 
ami." 

^'And suppose he chooses to return the com- 
pliment?" said DuvaL 

^ Oh, I must take my chance for that," answered 
lyOrville; ^but I shall be tolerably secure — ^De 
Clermont is too great a fool to take direct aim; 
besides, you will arrange the hour and place of 
meeting, so as to give me every advantage." 

^^ And suppose, by choosing the hour of dusk, you 
happen, for the first time, to miss your mark," 
rejoined Duval. 

*^ If my shot fidls, another will scarcely do so," 
said ly Orville, in a lower tone ; '^ for our good city of 
Paris is not wanting in true and trusty marksmen 
ready and willing to do the state a good turn. 
Besides, the Bois de Boulogne is, in some parts, 
tolerably sheltered, and we may as well, you know, 
like the Spartan, fight in the shade." 

^' Humph !" said Duval, musingly. 

^^The same moment can wing two shafts as well 
as one," continued D'Orville;'^ you must arrange the 
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points from whence they are to fly. I will engage to 
provide them. You imderstand me y 

^'Aye/^ said Duval, his eyes stiU fixed thoughtfully 
on the now blazing logs of wood, which ever and 
anon illumined the apartment with their bright and 
flickering Hght. ^^ IF OrviUe/^ he added^ after a short 
pause, ^^ let us beware that this fiery courage of yours 
is not leading us beyond the barrier of prudence. 
If you can ensure success, all will be well; but 
fidlure wiU inevitably entail difficulty upon ourselves, 
and perhaps ruin to the good cause.^^ 

" To dare, is my motto,^^ said lyOrville; ^^and I 
can find none better to supply its place. We can 
gain nothing without some risk.^' 

^^ But are you provided with this trusty assistant 
of whom you spoke ?' returned Duval. *^ Paris con- 
tains many an able marksman; but where is the 
man whose fidelity can be relied on in an afiair of 
this nature ?*' 

^' Trust all that to me,'' said D'Orville ; «I promise 
that you shall be satisfied.'' 

^^ And De Clermonf a second ; how we shall contrive 
to keep him quiet ?" 

^^ No need," said D'Orville.. '* If a man provoke a 
quarrel, he may expect to sufier for it. As to any 
random shot that may chance to hit him, we are not 
to be blamed for that ; and the person that aims it 
will, for his own sake, keep out of the way. What 
proof can they produce against us ? and even if they 
could, we are strong enough to defy them." 
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In this manner the \r0rth7 pair continued their 
disgusting diseusuon^ while they awaited, with eager 
impatience, the hoped-^or arrival of De Clermont's 
message. In any details he choose to give, IVOrville, 
however, carefully avoided every allusion to his 
cousin. It was by no means his wish that his 
proposed marriage should be made the theme of 
conversation at the moment he had obtained the 
concurrence of Robespierre in his imcle's election, 
for he was aware, that the President's suspicious 
nature would immediately take the alarm, and pos- 
sibly lead to a scrutiny which might prevent both 
the one and the other. He, therefore, determined 
that the public should refer his quarrel with De 
Clermont to a wholly poUtical cause, though, in fact, 
his hatred to his opponent^ and his desire to be ifreed 
from his rivalship, originated quite as much in 
feelings of a more private nature. Adele de St. 
Croix, as heiress of Audenach, was too rich a prize to 
be lightly hazarded against De Clermont's possible 
better fortune ; and D'Orville, therefore, with sordid 
interest, determined to ensure the possession of her 
valuable estates, let the price at which they were 
purchased be what it might. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



'* Yet reason tells us, parents are overseen, 
When with too strict a rein they do hold in 
Their child's aflfection, and control that love 
Which the high powers divine inspire them with.'' 



Whilb these events were passing in Paris^ the 
innocent cause of such consummate villany was 
pursuing the weary^ hopeless task which she had 
imposed upon herself at Boulogne. Day after day 
did Adele tax her invention to discover some mark 
of affectionate attention that might be acceptable to 
her father; but it almost invariably happened that 
every httle project of kindness died a natural deaths 
from lack of opportunity to call it into action. The 
Baron^ indeed^ scarcely saw his daughter except at 
the stated hours appointed for their meals^ and even 
then his words were so few^ and his manner so chil- 
ling^ that poor Adele could rarely summon courage 
to break through the icy reserve which existed be- 
tween them. The rest of his time^ he was either 
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shut up in his Ubrary^ engaged in T^Titing^ or absent 
in the neighbouring town of Boulogne^ where he 
now regularly attended the meeting of the Jacobin 
club^ of which he had become one of the most dis- 
tinguished orators. These meetings were held^ at the 
period in question^ in a building, the curiously-varied 
appropriation of which is not perhaps generally 
known. It was once a Jesuit's church; afterwards 
it became the hall of the Jacobin club ; and it is in 
the present day used as the pubhc riding-school of 
the town ! Every one who is acquainted with the 
gay httle sea-port, will remember the Manege in the 
Grande Rue. Within its walls, in 1791, a revolu- 
tionary mob held their meetings ; and under pretence 
of discussing the passing events of the period, pre- 
pared the minds of the people to receive the Ust of 
proscriptions drawn up by the infuriated monsters in 
their secret assembUes. There too, the ci-devant 
Baron de St. Croix launched forth his invectives 
against royalty, and his bombastic encomiums on 
Uberty and equality. Frequently these meetings 
were protracted tiU a very late hour, and De St. Croix 
only returned to Audenach long after his daughter 
had retired to rest. Poor Adele's days were spent, 
therefore, in almost uninterrupted sohtude. No visitor 
ever approached the house, save a few ill-looking 
men, with whose business she was imacquainted, 
and who came and went, having seen only her father. 
With the Baron^s household, meanwhile, she had be- 
come a universal favourite. She had a kind word 
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and a smile for all ; the old gardener consulted lier 
about his flowers ; the waiting maids contrived to 
purloin the pattern of her Parisian sleeves. Some- 
times, (but not often,) the sound of her guitar enhvened 
the monotony of Audenach; and as to old Pierre, and 
the housekeeper who had accompanied her from 
Paris, they both protested that ^^ Mademoiselle was 
absolument un angeP As to Adele herself she could 
only endeavour to extract some portion of happiness 
from the very slender materials afforded by her pre- 
sent situation ; but she foimd the task both difficult 
and painful. The affection which she had been pre- 
pared to bestow on her only parent, seemed driven 
coldly back to its source, and she vainly waited in 
the expectation that its current might be allowed to 
flow on in the thousand kindnesses which her warm 
heart had been accustomed to lavish on those she 
loved. But time wore on, and brought no change ; 
and by degrees, hope, that had been once so bright 
and beautiful, faded like a dim vision, and at last 
vimished quite away. 

It is to be hoped, for the happiness of mankind, 
that characters like that of the Baron de St. Croix 
are of very rare occurrence 5 for the parent, who, by 
his sternness, destroys the confidence that ought to 
exist between himself and his child, tears from both, 
one of the most exquisite enjoyments of which our 
nature is capable. The parent is deprived of those 
tender and beautiful consolations which a child only 
can bestow — ^the child becomes, too frequently, the 
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loser in purity of heart and correctness of conduct. 
Driven from the monitor whom Heaven and his own 
heart would have chosen for him^ he is led to seek 
for coimsel at the hands of those whom chance may 
cast in his path^ and who are often as unskilled in 
judgment and experience as himself. Those only who 
have had knowledge of it, can conceive the bUss of 
being permitted freely to deposit every thought^ and 
hope and fear, in the bosom of a beloved and sympa- 
thizing parent. Such an union is the very perfection 
of friendship. It iSy perhaps , the only species of earthly 
love^ whose elements are all of Heaven — whose duties 
are btU a type of the higher and still holier homage we 
pay to Him, who hath condescended to call us ^^ His 
children f^ and hath permitted vs to address Him as 
« Our Father I'' 

There was one person in the Barents family who 
regarded Adele with a deeper attachment than that 
of an ordinary domestic. He was the son of the 
farmer under whose roof her years of infancy had 
been passed. The same mother had nursed both ; 
and though long years had separated them, Felix 
Noel still retained the affectionate remembrance of 
his beautiful httle foster-sister. He had become an 
inmate of the mansion at Audenach some two or 
three years before Adele's arrival, but the Baron had 
failed in exciting the respectfrd attachment which 
was still conceded, imsought, to his distant daughter ; 
and FeUx had been induced, without much diflSculty, 
to forfeit his fidelity to his master in favour of Marie 
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de Thericourt^ whose influence over the minds of the 
lower classes has been akeady noticed. He it was 
who had given her the meeting in the valley of 
Audenach^ and through his agency she was made 
acquainted with all the events which subsequently 
occurred. Whatever could be gleaned from the 
communicativeness of the two domestics who had 
been sent to Paris^ was also conveyed by Fehx to 
Marie ; and from the information thus obtained^ her 
singularly quick sagacity was enabled^ at a single 
glance^ to penetrate the whole mystery^ and to form 
a correct estimate of the Baron^s selfish and stubborn 
disregard for his daughter. 

*^ Will you spare me one of your roses^ Toinon V^ 
said Adele, as she stood one morning on the upper, 
step of the stone flight, which was level with the 
first story of the mansion^ and leaned over the iron 
balustrade^ at the foot of which the old gardener was 
busied with his favoiuite roses and honeysuckles, 
whose rich clusters had twined themselves upwards, 
in graceful fi*agrance, towards a flower even lovelier 
than themselves. The old man raised his head 
towards the fair girl who had addressed him ; then, 
stooping down, he carefidly selected a small bouquet 
of his richest treasures, and having arranged and tied 
them together, he presented them to her. "We 
shall have more flowers for the fiiture,^^ said he, 
^^ since Mademoiselle takes such pleasure in them. 
Heretofore there has been no one but old Toinon to 
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care for the sweet creatures^ and a lonesome task it 
was to tend them. But now we will plant on the 
valley side^ and the honeysuckle shall be trained up 
to Mademoiselle^s boudoir window, and — ^^ 

^^ You will allow me some of my favourite roses, 
too, Toinon, will you not V' said Adele. 

^^ Si^ si^ autant que Mademoiselle v(mdra^^ said 
Toinon. ^^ There are none there now, but next year 
all shall be changed/^ 

Poor old Toinon ! How happy wert thou in thine 
ignorance ! How Uttle did^st thou dream that thy 
words were prophetic. Alas ! for the vanity of human 
prescience ! 

The old man continued to tend his flowers, and 
detail his plans of improvement, while Adele good- 
naturecQy remained, that he might indulge his gar- 
ruUty. Both were disturbed by a slight noise, and, 
looking up, the strange figure of Marie de Thericourt 
presented itself before their eyes. She wore the sin- 
gular costume already described; the hood of her 
cloak being thrown back, so as entirely to discover 
her features. She was leaning on the iron gate 
which gave entrance to the gravel sweep, exactly 
opposite to Adele, on whom her eyes were intently 
fixed, with an expression beneath which those of the 
maiden sank, while her heart beat faster with an 
undefinable sensation of terror. She became, how- 
ever, in a moment, aware that there was no real cause 
for alarm, for Toinon merely doffed his hat to the 
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singular-looking being before them^ and with a ^^Bon 
jouVy Marie}^ continued his occupation and his dis- 
course together. 

Adele would have given worlds to have made her 
escape from the scrutiny of her strange inquisitor^ 
but her feet felt rooted to the spot^ and she remained 
standings imable either to speak or move. 

^^Youth^ beauty^ a fair fame^ and an unscathed 
heart/^ muttered Marie, as she continued gazing 
upon the beautiful form which trembled beneath her 
glance. ^^ Even such an one was Marie once, until 
he blighted all !'^ She Ufted the latch of the iron 
gate, and passing through, advanced towards Adele. 
^^ Maiden,^^ she said, ^^ would^st thou know the good 
or evil fortune Heaven hath decreed to be thy fut\u*e 
lot?'^ Adele looked up, "Tliou dost doubt my 
skill,^^ continued Marie. '^I will tell thee of thy 
deeds; nay, of thy very thoughts, both past and 
present, that thou may'st learn to trust me for those 
that are to come.^^ 

^^ For the past,^^ said Adele, involuntarily awed by 
the manner and appearance of her strange inter- 
rogator, ^^thou can^st tell me only that which I know 
already; and for the future, I have been taught to 
beUeve it beyond mortal ken.^* 

^^But it is with no mortal eye that Marie reads 
the stars,^^ said Toinon; ^^ did she not foretell that 
the Baron^s black mare would die when we all 
thought,'^— 

^^ Peace, fool,^^ said Marie, fiercely. ''HP she 
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continued^ addressing herself to Adele^ ^^ danger 
threatened one thou lov'st, would'st thou not warn 
hunofit?^' 

Adele made no answer^ but her heart beat quicker^ 
and a deeper coloiur mantled in her cheek. " Thou 
may'st exercise thy calling on me^ if thou wilt,'' said 
she, forcing a smile^ and holding out her open palm, 
which Marie appeared to examine attentively. 

^ He of whom I spoke/' said the Pythoness, after 
a sufficient pause had been allowed for her supposed 
meditations, ^^is afar firom thy presence, but his 
image is er^hrined within thy hei. Ye have loved 
long and truly, but fortime smiles not on your love/^ 
She paused, then added in a more solemn tone, 
^ Trust not to kith and kin, for treachery lurks 
where least ye deem o^ and even i^ow the gulf 
yawns beneath your feet. Maiden ! if thou would'st 
save thyself, and one thou lov'st still better — if thou ^ 
would'st hold thy best and dearest hopes — ^be re- - 
solute ! Steel thy woman's heart against its woman's 
weakness, and all may still be well !'^ 

"Thy predictions can scarce be realized," said 
Adele, smiling; her interest and curiosity awakened; 
^^ for the few of my kindred who remain are unknown 
to me. How then can I have incurred their enmity ?'* 

" Have I told thee truly of the past," said Marie, 
fixing her glance upon the face of her young auditress ; 
which became in a moment suffused with crimson. 
" More it is not given thee to know ; only again I 
say — ^beware of kith and kin." 
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So saying, the Sybil waved her hand, without 
waitmg for further enquiry, and moving away, her 
figure was speedily lost amid the tall trees which 
overshadowed the path leading towards the valley. 
When sufficiently distant to be effectually screened 
firom observation, Marie paused, and stood for some 
minutes with her eyes tiu-ned towards the spot she 
had just quitted, 

" Fortune, I thank thee V' she soliloquized ; " though 
thou hast seen fit to pay the traitor in other coin 
than that I had made choice of. The maiden loves^ 
and is beloved again, but not by him to whom her 
father seeks to wed her. What boots it to compass 
the destruction of yon fair and firagile thing, even 
though she be his daughter ; since within that sordid 
breast no human love, save that' of self, had ever 
place. Ambition, interest, power — ^these are his 
gods, and at their shrine, £riend, child, and all that 
man holds dear, he is prepared to sacrifice. But, 
Lord of Audenach, thy reward approaches; and 
Marie ^tis who weaves the web that shall entrap 
thee. Aye !*^ she exclaimed aloud, her eyes fiercely 
glaring, and her right arm extended, "Marie de 
Thericourt, thy spumed victim, thy despised slave, 
shall be at last avenged V^ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



** Honor's a sacred tie, the law of kings. 
The noble mind's distinguishing perfection, 
That aids and strengthens virtue, where it meets her, 
And imitate her actions, where she is not ; 
It ought not to be sported with." 

Additon, 

When De Clermont was left alone^ after the depar- 
ture of his unwelcome visitor, he sat for some time, as 
before related, in no very enviable frame of mind, 
buried in reflection upon the circumstances of his 
late interview with lyOrville. Persuaded as he was, 
that the Jacobin had sought him solely for the pur- 
pose of entangling him in some quarrel, he yet felt the 
impossibiUty of allowing his conduct to pass unno- 
ticed, as weU as the probability that his antagonist 
would force him to demand the ftdlest satisfaction. 
This was a step to which De Clermont felt the 
strongest repugnance upon every account. It would 
give an eclat to the affair which was precisely what 
he was desirous of avoiding ; and with respect to the 
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cause of the quarrel^ either the name of Adele de 
St. Croix must be brought before the public^ and 
subjected to the curious and idle gossip of every 
saloon in Paris^ or else he must submit to 
whatever construction the voice of common report 
might choose to assign to it. It was some mitigation 
to his regret on the subject^ though none to his 
anxiety, that his own conduct had been whoUy free 
from blame; and De Clermont determined, that every 
effort consistent with propriety, should still be made 
on his part, in order to bring the matter to an amica- 
ble conclusion. Intent upon effecting this object, he 
made choice of a second upon whose cool judgment 
and mature experience he could rely. To him, he 
necessarily related every thing that had passed, as 
well as his own opinion as to the result, in which, 
however, he found his friend by no means disposed 
to coincide. 

^^ It is impossible,^' said he, when De Clermont 
had done speaking, ^^ that Monsieur D'Orville can 
refuse to explain a few words evidently spoken in a 
moment of irritation, which was probably increased 
by his awakened jealousy of your admiration for his 
cousin. Think you that he really loves Mademoi- 
seUede St. Croix?'' 

Impossible," «aid De Clermont; "they have never 
even met. I believe, indeed, she is ignorant pf his 
very existence." 

" She is wealthy, perhaps ?" inquired the other. 

" The Baron's only child, and heiress of Audenach." 
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^^ Interest^ then, may actuate him,'^ said Monsieur 
De Raunaye ; ^^ but in any case, I repeat, he cannot 
refuse the explanation you require.^^ 

^^ You know him not/^ said De Clermont ; *^ were 
it only the fear of losing Adele^s rich inheritance 
that had moved his spleen. Heaven knows how wil- 
lingly I would resign it all, would he leave me only 
the treasure which is valueless to him. You will 
find your mission less successful than you anticipate. 
Interest, indeed, may influence him; but besides this> 
he has, believe me, deeper motives still.^ 

^^ Let me hope otherwise,^^ said de Raimaye, (as 
they descended the stair together), "Where shall we 
meet?^* 

" Here ;'^ said De Clermont, who imagined that De 
Raunaye's nocturnal visit to his own house might 
excite suspicion. 

" Agreed;** and the two friends parted in opposite 
directions : the one towards the Hotel Clermont, the 
other towards the dwelling of the Chevalier D* Orville. 

As the two democrats were by no means desirous 
that De Clermont's expected messenger should find 
them still engaged in their ill-omened coUoquy, Du- 
val had retired ere he arrived, and D^Orville having 
referred every thing to him, De Raunaye accordingly 
followed the elder Jacobin to his dwelling. There, 9 
protracted conference took place, the result of which 
the reader is prepared to anticipate. Whatever argu- 
ments his judgment or prudence could surest, 
De Raunaye made use of in the hope of obtaining a 
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pacific termination to the affair ; but to his surprise, 
all his efforts proved fruitless. Duval, indeed, adroitly 
left him for a brief space, on the plea of consulting 
with ly Orville, but it was only to return with a more 
decidedly hostile answer than before ; and at last, no 
alternative remained but to appoint a place of meet- 
ing. The Bois de Boulogne was suggested and 
agreed to — ^the weapons were to be pistols — ^the hour 
of eight was appointed, and it was arranged that 
early on the ensuing morning the two seconds should 
proceed to make choice of the exact spot for the 
rencontre. 

With a heavy heart, De Raunaye took his way back 
to his young friend to communicate the ill-success 
of his negociation ; while Duval, with very different 
feelings, hastened to iqpprise D^Orville of what had 
passed. 

'^ Tout va bien/^ said he, as he entered the apart- 
ment where D^Orville was awaiting his return 5 ^^ the 
bait has been swallowed ; the trap is ready ; and to- 
morrow, at day-break, we are to select the spot in 
which to set it.^* 

^^ Could you not have done so to-night ?^^ said 
D^Orville ; '^ you know I too have arrangements to 
make which admit of no delay, and which must 
necessarily await your selection.'^ 

^' Your impatience outstrips prudence, and almost 
possibility, mon cher/^ answered Duval; ^^had I 
trusted to the darkness of night for accomplishing so 
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important a part of my office^ your whole project 
might possibly have fidled/' 

^^True, true; you are right, my good Duval,'' 
answered D'Orville. He reflected a moment ; then 
added, ^^ day-light is as ill-suited to my errand, as 
it is necessary to the success of yoiu«. You say you 
are to be abroad at sim-rise. Meet me at six, then, 
in the great aisle of Notre Dame. Your appointment 
in the Bois de Boulogne will have been accomplished, 
and I shall have with me, one, to whom it must be 
communicated/' 

^^ For Heaven's sake be cautious, D'Orville," said 
the wary Duval; ^^one imprudent step may entail 
upon us total failure, and, what would be still worse, 
discovery." 

*^ Do you imagine I am a child, or a madman," 
said the fiery young man, in a tone of unusual impa- 
tience ; ^^ that you take me thus to task. I thought 
you knew me better." 

^^At six, then, in the great aisle of Notre Dame," 
answered Duval, without noticing his confederate's 
vehemence; and the unhallowed appointment was 
confirmed by a cordial grasp of the hand. 

^^Will you sup with me?" inquired the elder 
Jacobin. 

^^ Impossible, I must be absent elsewhere." 

The two democrats exchanged a significant glance, 
gave the mutual, ^^ Good night," and parted. 

No sooner was D'Orville left alone, than he 
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proceeded to envelope his whole person in an ample 
cloak^ the collar of which he arranged so as effectually 
to conceal his features, and having drawn his hat 
over his eyes, and placed a small pocket pistol in his 
breast, the priming of which he had first carefully 
examined, sallied forth into the street. The Boule- 
vards were thronged as they had been a few hours 
before, with the same giddy bustling crowd, save that 
pleasure now had usurped the place of business, and 
amusement was apparently the sole occupation of the 
hour. Oroups of persons luxuriating in the balmy 
softness of a Parisian autumnal evening occupied 
the chairs which, during the morning, had been 
ranged in tenantless order before the doors of various 
caf^y whose brilliantly illuminated interiors now 
displayed numerous small tables, covered with re- 
freshments, round which many a social knot was 
busily engaged, while they who composed it, either 
discussed the stirring news of the day or other sub- 
jects of a Ughter and more convivial nature. The 
muffled form of D^Orville passed unheeded along the 
gay scene; but as he was anxious to avoid the curious 
gaze of any chance idler who might be so unfortunate 
as to be left to the unassisted fertility of his own 
genius to find sources of amusement, the young 
Jacobin turned down the first opening, and taking 
his way through narrow and deserted streets, he 
reached the Pont Royal, and passing rapidly over, 
found himself on the opposite bank of the Seine. 
StiU making choice of the darkest and least 

H 
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irequented paflsages^ he continued walking at a brisk 
pace towards a remote part of the Fauxbourgs. From 
this distant quarter of the capital, life and light 
appeared to have almost whoUj vanished. It might 
have been a city of the dead — ^for the mean^ squalid 
liabitations of which it was composed were buried in 
profound silenoe, and in almost total obscurity. The 
stillness of the night was unbroken by any sounds 
and the only light distinguishable through the dark- 
ness, was an occasional stray rush-candle, emitting 
its soUtary and sickly glare. lyOrville, however, 
continued to thread the complicated windings of the 
place, with the confidence of one familiar with all its 
intricacies, ^till he reached a street, still more narrow 
than any he had yet passed. Here he paused, and 
looked round, as if to seek for some land-mark by 
which to direct his course ; but all was dark and still. 
He retraced his steps to the opening by which he 
had entered, and then groped his way back, keeping 
close by the houses, and counting the number of 
doors till he reached that of which he was in quest. 
D^Ondlle lifted the latch, entered, and ascended the 
narrow nauseous staircase to a door on the second 
landing, at which he knocked thrice. He was 
answered by the sharp shrill bark of a dog, suc- 
ceeded by the word ^^entreZy^ from a croaking 
female voice &om within, and the next moment the 
democrat found himself in presence of the speaker. 
She was seated on a low^ three4egged stool, cowering 
over a &w ignited faggots, which were intended to 
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serve the purpose of a fire^ the light of which was 
seconded only by Hiat of a dim oil lamp^ whose dis*^ 
agreeable odour filled the apartment. The only ftir* 
niture it contained was a bed ; a low screen placed 
so as to afford some protection against the wind, 
which found its way through the ill-closed door ; the 
stool firom which the old woman had arisen as 
D^Orville entered; and a broken chair^ which she 
offered for his acceptance* From the small surprise 
she manifested at his appearance, as well as the respect 
she showed him, it would seem that she was neither 
altogether unaccustomed to such nocturnal visits, 
nor unaware that she was in the presence of a 
superior. 

^^Can I see your son?^ inquired lyOrville, stiU 
retaining his disguise, and loddng round the narrow 
compass of the room, in search of the person in 
question. 

^^Nenni, nennif' said the old woman, cautiously; 
^^for my son, as Monsieur may see, is out.^* 

'^ And where think you can I find him ; or when is 
he Kkely to retiun ?'^ inquired lyOrville again. 

The old woman looked curiously up, but her in- 
quisition proved finiitless. 

*^ Monsieur knows as much as I,*^ she said ; ^^ my 
son spoke not of returning home to-night.^^ 

'^ I must see him, and that this very night ;^^ said 
lyOrville knpatiently. ^^ Surely you can give me 
some more certain information;^' and he sHpped i. 
piece of gold into the old woman's hand. 

h3 
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^^ My son has no need to tell me of his hours of 
coming and going/^ said she^ deUberately looking at 
the coins she had received; ^^for he knows his old 
mother will keep watch for him were it till day- 
break. Perhaps, if Monsieur will keep me company 
for a while, — ^^ 

^^ Aye, aye 5^* interrupted ly Orville, perceiving that 
his gold had won for him the confidence which was 
denied to his ambiguous words and appearance. He 
stooped towards the stinted pile of faggots which lay 
beside him, and throwing a fresh bundle on the 
almost expiring embers, they were soon revived into 
a cheerful blaze. 

^^You shall have wherewithal to replenish your 
store,^* said D^Orville, carelessly adjusting the bimi- 
ing wood with the end of the thick, short staff he 
carried. 

^^ How soon did you say that Giuseppe might 
return ?^^ he added, in a tone of apparent indif- 
ference. 

^^ It may be in an hour, more or less,'^ said the old 
woman. 

Her prognostics were, however, fulfilled sooner 
than she anticipated ; for even as she spoke, a heavy 
tread was heard mounting the stair, and in a few 
minutes the subject of their conversation entered. 
D'Orville rose as he did so, and lifting his hat from 
his brows, just sufficiently to give the new comer a 
glance at his features, 

^^ I have waited your return, Giuseppe,'^ he said ; 
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for my errand brooks no delay. Where can we 
confer together in private V^ 

Without making a reply, the person addressed 
lifted the lamp, and leading the way, lyOrville fol- 
lowed him up the stair, into a small imtenanted 
chamber, immediately above that they had quitted. 

^^Are we secure from cave's droppers ?'' demanded 
D'OrviUe. 

^^You may speak freely,'* answered his companion, 
in a harsh patois dialect. ^^ My mother and myself 
are the sole tenants of this ratp-hole.'* - 

^' I have need of one who is willing at some peril 
to himself to do his country a good service,'' said 
lyOrville ; ^^ and I have made choice of you, Giu- 
seppe, as one upon whose courage and fidelity I can 
place the frdlest reliance. Are you willing to under- 
take what I require, in consideration of a certain 
reward of which I will guarantee the payment." 

*^And suppose the peril should involve loss of life," 
growled Giuseppe ; ^^ what then is to become of the 
poor old crone below?" 

^^My life, not yours, will be in jeopardy," said 
D'Orville. ^^ With respect to yoiur old mother, the 
reward I promise will enable you to afford her, in 
future, more comforts than you could hope for 
through other means." 

^^ I must have a written pledge," said Giuseppe, 
'' of its fulfihnent." 

^^ Tut, tut, man," said D'Orville, impatiently ; " do 
my word ?" 
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^^ For your own sake^ not while you have life to 
fulfil it/* answered Giuseppe, blimtly. " Tour's you 
say, will be in jeopardy, and the promises of a living 
man and a dead one are not equally secure/* 

^Well, weU; I consent to your terms/* said 
lyOrville, pettishly/* a thousand francs when the 
blow is struck.** 

^^ When do you require me ?** growled Giuseppe. 

*^At the hour of eight to-morrow evening.** 

^^ To-morrow evening?** exclaimed the desperado, 
with a groan of disappointment; ^^then you must 
seek another to do your bidding. Tou said the 
affiiir must be immediate ! To-morrow I shaU be on 
the guard at the Palace.** 

^ Surety you can exchange** — 

^' I tell you, no /* interrupted Giuseppe, doggedly ; 
^ I have been already reported to the President, as 
absent from my duty, when I was so for your pleasure 
only, and to-morrow*8 guard is one that all our 
men are seeking.** So saying, he stooped, and, 
raising the lamp, was proceeding to lead the way as 
before. 

^^ Stay, Giuseppe, a moment,** said D*Orville, curb- 
ing his anger, on perceiving that further expostulation 
was hopeless. ^^Is the Marsellois in his old 
haunts ?* 

« Aye.** 

^^ Think you I may trust him in an affair like 
this?** 

^^As safely as you might have trusted myself,** 
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said Giuseppe ; ^^ his fidelity you have abeady had 
knowledge of^ and for a steady hand and a bold 
hearty he has scarce his equal/^ 

^^ Without further remark, D^Orville descended the 
stairs, and passing forth, pushed his away again 
through the dark and deserted streets. With some 
difficulty he found the habitation of the Marsellois. 
The conversation that ensued needs not to be re- 
peated here. Suffice it to say, that the bravo wil- 
lingly engaged, for the promised reward, to perform 
the odious task required of him. 

^^ At six, then, in the great aisle of Ndtre Dame/^ 
were the words with which the democrat parted from 
his wretched accomplice in villany. 



CHAPl'ER XIX. 



** Why shrinkfl the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 
Tis Heaven itself, that points out an hereafter. 
And intimates Eternity to man." 

Calo. 

The moon had risen^ when lyOrville regained the 
banks of the Seine^ whose placid stream flowed 
smoothly onwards in its never-ending course^ unlike 
the current of human passion which agitated the 
bosom of him who now gazed on its dark waters. 
Every surroimding object lay mirrored upon its 
glassy surface^ shadowing forth the dim reality in 
beautifully soflened reflection. Save the tall dark 
figure of the democrat^ all was calm and stilly but it 
was the stillness^ not of desolation^ but of repose ; 
for the cold^ chaste moonbeam which now poured 
forth its flood of silver radiance^ told of refi'eshment 
to the weary spirit, and of peace to the wounded one^ 
raising the thoughts in holy meditation, to Him who 
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is light, and the "Author and Giver of light/* Pre- 
occupied as he was^ and with a mind all untuned to 
such hallowed contemplation^ the soul of D^Orville 
was^ nevertheless^ awed and struck by the mild 
beauty of the midnight scene. Could it be^ that the 
heart of the meditated murderer for one moment 
raised itself to that Ood^ whose all-seeing eye could 
penetrate his inmost thoughts, and in whose presence' 
alone he stood ? Could it be that in the universal 
silence that prevailed, and when all nature slept, the 
still small voice of conscience yet was heard, amid the 
communings of his heart, to whisper of an hereafter? 
It was even so ! As D'Orville gazed upon the sculp- 
tured palaces, and varied and tasteful edifices of his 
native city, his eye involuntarily sought the dark 
broad arch of Heaven which overhung them, and his 
mind involuntarily acknowledged how insignificant 
was man, and man^s greatest works, when placed in 
comparison with those of nature. " Of nature ?** he 
mentally ejaculated ; " If, then, her works are so ex- 
quisitely perfect, can they have been self-created? 
Must there not be a God of Nature ? and if a God 
of Nature, must not that God be Eternal?** 

The chain of thought sped with electric swiftness 
through the mind of the Jacobin, but the struggle 
lasted only for a moment, for the casuist spumed the 
'only beacon which could direct, the only support 
which could have borne him through the contests 
The voice of the angel of mercy was drowned beneath 
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the fiercer cry of human pride — ^the whispers of con- 
science died away^ and the demon was triumphant 1 

With an erect head^ and a proud step^ D'Orville 
turned from the objects upon which he had been 
gazing^ and moved onwards towards the bridge he 
had traversed a few hours bef<nre« As he had now 
again crossed it, the clock of the Palace of the 
Tuileries^ which lay directly before him, struck the 
hour of three. As many more were stiU wanting to 
that of his appointment with DuvaL Passing, there- 
fore, the Place Venddme, he reached the now 
deserted Boulevards, and having arrived at his own 
apartments, and disencumbered himself of his dis- 
guise, he threw himself into a chair to sleep. 

The bright beams of the morning sun aroused the 
democrat from his slumbers, and starting up, he 
looked anxiously at the time-piece which stood beside 
him. The hand pointed to a few minutes before six. 
IPOrville snatched his hat, and descending into the 
street, passed rapidly onwards towards the place of 
meeting. Just as he reached the cathedral of Notre 
Dftme, the chimes struck the quarter, and entering 
the great aisle, he perceived the MarseUois already 
arrived, and awaiting him at the &rthest extremity. 
The two confederates exchanged glances without 
qpeaking, and D'Orville then looked round in search 
of Duval, but he was no where to be seen. A quarter 
of an hour elapsed, and then another quarter, at the 
eqiiration of which, the young Jacobin exchanged 
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his pretended scrutiny of the monuments and sta- 
tues for an impatient pacing up and down^ which 
would probably have drawn upon him the observa- 
tion^ if not censure^ of some of the attendants^ had 
not his anxiety been dismissed by the hasty arrival of 
his second. 

^^Is aU right ?^^ he eagerly enquired* 

^^ Aye;*' said Duval, in under tone ; ^^but the tardy 
fool was past the appointed hour, and has moreover 
been so dainty in his choice, that I have had some 
trouble in arranging it* Are you prepared with him 
you spoke of?'* 

The ruffian had advanced nearer as he spoke* A 
single glance sufficed to point him out as the person 
alluded to, and a second to indicate that he should 
foUow where his employers led. When they had 
reached the outer porch of the cathedral, IKOrville 
and Duval, to avoid suspicion, parted. The one re- 
turned towards the Fauxbourg St. Honore ; the other 
followed at a convenient distance by the Marsellois, 
led the way to the Bois de Boulogne. 

As D'OrviUe passed the Hotel Clermont on his 
passage homewards, he looked up at its still unclosed 
windows with a fiendish sensation of pleasure, while 
he reflected that he who reposed within, as lord of 
that princely mansion, would ere another sun had 
dawned, be carried back to it a cold and stiffened 
corse. In these our happier times, it is difficult to 
comprehend the rancorous animosity with which the 
revolutionary chief was animated for his opponent. 
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It is still more awfully surprising^ to contemplate the 
catalogue of human crime and deUberate viUany^ 
which marked the career of many, whose superior 
education, and means of improvement, though not of 
the first class, were yet sufficiently removed from 
that of the common herd, to have taught them the 
necessity of curbing passions, the indulgence of 
which, could but lead to such overwhelmingly fright- 
fill results. Among the band of demagogues who 
boldly set at nought whatever obstacle might chance 
to oppose itself to their bloody progress, D^Orville 
stood pre-eminent, as one whose daring courage and 
r^ady resources, had won for him the peculiar favour 
and good will of the President Robespierre. In the 
present affair he had abstained from consulting his 
patron, who was always unwilling to risk his inter- 
ference, unless where he considered it needful; but 
D^Orville was weU aware that he could scarcely per- 
form a more acceptable service to him, as weU as to 
the whole revolutionary party, than to rid them of so 
formidable an opponent as the young Count de Cler- 
mont, whose devotion to the Royal cause, and the 
wealth, influence, and talents which he possessed to 
support it, were all equally to be dreaded. 

De Clermont, as well as his treacherous antagonist, 
arose earlier than was his custom on the morning 
which possibly might be the last of his existence, for 
he, too, had arrangements to make, though of a very 
different nature, preparatory to the evening's ren- 
contre. He had determined on not seeing Madame 
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de Beaumont that day. On the following, however, 
he hoped to do so, when he should be able freely to 
tell her all that had passed, and to seek her counsel 
as to the best course to be pursued with respect to 
Adele. He was, however, quite aware that a less 
fortunate termination to the affair was not unlikely, 
D^Orville was notoriously the best shot in all Paris ; 
and though De Clermont was far from attributing to 
him the diabolical intentions with which he was really 
actuated, it seemed very improbable that the Jacobin 
would abstain from venting his hostiUty, and at the 
i^ame time evincing his skill upon such an occasion. 
Under this impression, De Clermont passed several 
hours of the morning in writing. He addressed a 
letter to Madame de Beaumont, detailing his inter- 
view with D'OrviUe, and imploring her, should he 
fall in the rencontre to which it had given rise, to 
watch over the happiness of Adele — ^to soothe the 
regret which he could not deny himself the consola- 
tion of beUeving she would experience at his loss, and 
above all things, to prevent, if possible, her union with 
her cousin. The envelope contained also a letter for 
Adele herself. In it De Clermont poured forth the 
expression of his feelings with all the fervour the 
circumstances of the case might be supposed to 
inspire. He spoke of their hoped-for re-union, and 
of the happy prospect it held forth ; which had alone 
cheered him since their parting. He touched Ughtly 
on the subject of his quarrel with D'Orville, for he 
rightly judged that the blow woxild be suflBiciently 
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severe^ without the additional pain which the whole 
details might produce. Finally^ should it not be 
permitted them to meet again in that world which 
had held forth to both so many promises of hoped* 
for happiness^ he besought her to seek for consola- 
tion where alone it could be found; and to dwell 
upon his memory only as that of one departed to a 
better land^ where they should meet in a brief sea- 
BOQ to part no more. These^ the most painful of his 
duties concluded^ De Clermont proceeded to others 
of a less trying nature. He executed a paper to the 
intent, that one half of his ample fortune should be 
placed at the disposal of his Royal master^ to be ready 
for any case of emergency that might present itself. 
This dociunent^ as well as another^ in which he ven- 
tured to suggest the expediency of placing the sum 
thus bequeathed, in whatever place of security might 
appear most safe and fitting, was strictly private ; and 
De Clermont determined to entrust it to his friend 
De Raunaye, to be, if possible, conveyed by him into 
the King^s own hand. 

The remaining half of his property he bequeathed 
to Ad^le de St. Croix, encumbered only with pensions 
to those who were dependant on his bounty. The 
bequest to Mademoiselle de St. Croix was left whoUy 
at her own disposal, and &ee from the control of any 
person with whom she might hereafter choose to 
unite herself. 

Having sealed his packet, De Clermont proceeded 
with it to the house of his friend De Raunaye, who 
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undertook the painful mission of delivering it on the 
morrow, should unfortunate circumstances oblige him 
to do so. The friends remained together tiU past six 
o'clock, when De Clermont returned home to spend 
a brief space in the solitude of his own mansion, from 
whence it was agreed they should proceed together 
to the place of meeting. 



CHAPTER XX. 



<< Oh ^aiB distiBcdoD of ezahcd state ! 
No rmk ascendf abore the mcfa of cne, 
Nor dignity can lUdd « queen from woe ; 
Despotic nstnre'i stronger soepCre mles. 
And pun and passion in her tofjbx preraiL" 

Eario/Et$ex. 

When de Clennont reached his Hotel in the Rue 
St. Honor^^ he was informed that a stranger^ who 
had refused to leave either his name or business^ had 
been enquiring for him several times during his 
absence^ and had left the house only a few minutes 
previously^ with the intimation^ that he would return 
within an hour. Conjecturing that his visitor was 
•imply one of the tribe of persons who almost daily 
beset his door with appUcations for pecuniary assis- 
tance^ for De Clermont was known to be not only 
wealthy, but also ever ready to share his prosperity 
with those who needed it; he gave orders that on his 
return the stranger should be still denied access to 
him, on the plea of business too urgent to admit of 
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interruption. Passing through the court-yard^ he 
ascended into his chamber to spends in soUtary 
meditation^ the short time that must elapse ere the 
arrival of his fiiend. But the mental retrospection 
which was cariTing him back into far other scenes 
than that in which he was about to bear a part^ was 
not permitted to be of long diuration* It was inter- 
rupted by the uncalled for entrance of the faithful 
old Le Clerc^ who still retained in the household of 
his young master^ the post^ whose duties^ since the 
infancy of the present Count, he had been accus- 
tomed to discharge about the person of his father. 
Perceiving that De Clermont's thoughts were pre- 
occupied^ the valet stood for a moment holding the 
half-closed door in a hesitating manner^ which seemed 
to crave forgiveness for the intrusion. 

^^ I wish to be alone^ Le Clerc/^ said his master, 
kindly. 

^^ Pardon, Monsieur le Comte/* answered the old 
servitor, ^^ but the stranger gentleman has returned 
with so urgent a request to be admitted, that I have 
ventured to disobey your commands.^^ 

^^ You have done wrong, Le Clerc,'^ said the Count ; 
then fearful that he had spoken somewhat harshly 
to the good old man, he added, ^^but your intentions 
are always of the best. Tell the stranger that it is 
impossible I can see him to-night. To-morrow, if he 
can come again, I shall hope to be more fortunate.^^ 

Le Clerc closed the door, and De Clermont was 
once more left to the hoped-for indulgence of 
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solitude. Again^ however^ he was disturbed by the 
return of his valet^ bearing a sealed paper^ which he 
silently laid before his master, De Clermont opened 
it. It contained only a printed card.^^ 

^^Is he gone?'' enquired the Count, somewhat 
anxiously. 

** No, Monsieur, he still waits below.'' 

^^ Admit him instantly f' and while the attendant 
hastened to obey the command, De Clermont was 
employed in framing various conjectures as to the 
purport of the expected visit. The card bore the 
name of one of the King's valets de chambre^ in 
whom De Clermont knew his Royal master placed 
the most imphcit confidence. It was plain, then, 
that his visitor was firom the Palace ; and firom the 
secrecy which seemed necessary to the delivery of 
the message with which he was charged, it was also 
evident that its import was of no common nature. 
Short space was allowed for his surmises ; for a few 
minutes only had elapsed, when the Royal messenger 
entered the apartment. 

^^ I regret the necessity which has obliged me to 
be so importunate, Monsieur de ClermonV^ he said, 
when the door had closed and they were alone ; ^^ but 
my mission admitted of no delay. I am instructed 
by her Majesty to desire your presence at the Palace 
this evening, at eight o'clock; and it is now, I beUeve, 
past seven." 

^^This evening, at eight? Impossible !" exclaimed 
De Clermont, in a momentary forgetfulness of aU 
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but hi8 unfortunate engagement. His companion 
started at the vehemence of the yoimg man^s ex- 
pression^ but attributing his refusal to a motive very 
different from the real^ he imagined it arose from De 
Clermont's apprehension of the danger the Queen 
would incur in receiving him^ for the arbitrary 
surveillance which^ at this period^ was exercised over 
the Royal captives^ who were virtually prisoners in 
their own Palace^ rendered their communication with 
any fSuthfiil subject from without the walls, at all 
times difficult, and generally dangerous. 

^^ It would be impossible — at least, on any other 
evening, without the certainty of your being ob» 
served,^^ said the messenger; ^^but the guard who is 
stationed in the corridor to-night, has on some for- 
mer occasions evinced so much more humanity than 
any of his comrades, that the Queen has determined 
to trust him, rather than wait for a more fitting 
opportunity, which, alas ! may never arriyc/* 

De Clermont felt the full embarrassment of his 
situction. He was aware that the Queen^s request 
could only be considered in the light of a command; 
but a still stronger claim to his respectful obedience, 
presented itself in the very helplessness of her 
position, which not only exposed her daily to the 
most galling indignities, but also denied her the 
power of marking her displeasure at them. 

Permitting his visitor to retain his misconception 
of his own momentary hesitation to accompany him, 
he at the same time determined, therefore, to entrust 
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to De Raunaye the postponement of his meeting 
with D'Orville, leaving it to his judgement to arrange 
the affair in the manner least likely to excite sus- 
picion; for it was of the utmost importance that the 
Jacobin should not become acquainted with the secret 
of his visit to the Palace. Unwilling to entrust so 
unportant an occurrence to writing, De Clermont 
was necessarily obliged to await the arrival of his 
fiiend, while the Queen's messenger returned to the 
Tuileries, to be on the watch to conduct him, by the 
private staircase, to the Royal apartments. A few 
minutes after his departure, De Raunaye made his 
appearance. 

*^ My fiiend,*' said De Clermont, as he entered, ^^I 
must again trust to your management, to extricate me 
from an embairassment, of which I have only been 
made aware within the last half hour. The Queen 
has sent to desire I will be with her Majesty at eight 
this evening. You know the impossibiUty of refusal, 
and must, therefore, contrive to postpone this ren- 
contre of ours. Monsieur D'Orville may name his 
own hour, and he shall find me ready, only for 
Heaven's sake, avoid, if possible, the slightest hint 
that could lead him to suspect by whom I have 
been detained from keeping my appointment.'' 

De Raunaye paced the room for some minutes 
without speaking. ^^The time is short now De Cler- 
mont," said he ; *^ What excuse can I possibly assign 
for you ?" 

^^Any thing that will lead them from the right 
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scenV' said De Clermont anxiously* ^^You know 
how eagerly the blood-hounds would strive to mag- 
nify this private interview into some Austrian plot 
against the State ; and^ Heaven knows^ the Queen 
has troubles enough already^ without the additional 
persecution which such a discovery would entail 
upon her/^ 

^^Her Majesty's commands have come at a 
awkward moment/' saidDe Raimaye^ ^^ still I see^ with 
you^ the impossibility of revising to obey them. I 
could have wished your meeting had taken place 
firsts since take place it must; for I foresee^ how 
almost impossible it will be to deceive these dema- 
gogues. As far^ however^ as my best endeavours 
can avails De Clermont, they are yours/' he con- 
tinued. ^^ I shall come back here from the Bois de 
Boulogne, and await your return from the Tuileries." 

^^ Thanks ; a thousand thanks /' said De Clermont, 
grasping his friend's hand ; and De Raunaye departed 
on his disagreeable mission, while De Clermont 
turned his steps towards the small postern gate by 
which it had been agreed he was to gain admittance 
into the Palace, He reached it unobserved, followed 
hi3 conductor in silence along the Terrace of the 
Feuillans ; and ascending a private stair, passedjun- 
questioned along the corridor which led to the 
Queen's apartments. 

^^You will remain here/' said his guide, as he 
ushered him into a small room belonging to one of 
the Queen's waiting women; and De Clermont was 
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left alone to reflect upon the novel situation in whick 
he had so unexpectedly been placed. In a few 
minutes the door opened^ and Marie Antoinette^ ac- 
companied by the King and Madame Elizabeth, and 
followed by a single attendant, entered the apart- 
ment. How changed was the expression of that 
beautiful countenance from hers : on whom De Cler- 
mont had gazed scarce two years before ; then 
blooming in all the perfection of womanly loveUness. 
The symmetry of feature, indeed, remained; the 
benevolence of mind still made itself felt ; but the 
withering hand of care had robbed the eye of its 
brightness, and the cheek of its bloom ; and the light 
step, and the joyous expression, were gone for ever ! 
The Queen and Madame Elizabeth seated themselves 
together on a small couch, while the King remained 
standing, with his back to the fire, opposite to the 
young royalist, who stood near the door by which 
they had entered, awaiting his Sovereign's commands 
in an attitude of respectful attention. Never, per- 
haps, had De Clermont felt more desirous of paying 
to them his fuU tribute of homage, nor more ardently 
anxious to evince his loyalty, then at that moment, 
when he knew how powerless they were to command 
either. There was an embarrassing momentary 
pause, for the Queen probably hoped, and expected, 
that Louis would be the first to speak; but he 
remained silent. 

"We have long sought an opportunity of ex- 
pressing to you our full sense of your services. 
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Monsieur de Clermont/^ said she^ at last. ^^ But, alas ! 
We are not only denied the power of rewarding oiur 
faithful servants,— we are even forbidden to see them. 
The time, we trust, may come, when we can find some 
other mode of evincing our gratitude than in mere 
empty words ; but, till that time arrives, we would 
not have you ignorant how high a value we place 
upon your disinterested devotion.^^ 

'^ I^ madam,^^ said De Clermont, his cheek flushed 
with the gratified consciousness of merit; ^^Ifl 
have been so happy as to win the approbation of 
your Majesty, I am more than rewarded for the poor 
service you are pleased so greatly to overvalue.^^ 

^^Nay, Monsieur De Clermont,'^ said Madame 
Elizabeth; "your modesty causes you to forget that 
we are indebted to you for the preservation of life 
itself.^^ 

" Procured for us, too,^^ added the Queen, " only at 
the imminent peril of your own, and with the cer- 
tainty of incurring the iU-wiU of every evil minded 
and disloyal person. We have heard, with regret, 
that such has been the only return accorded to your 
gallant conduct of the fatal 6th of October V^ 

" Forgive me, madam,^^ said De Clermont, " for 
repeating, that the only value I can attach to the 
poor service I was so fortunate as to render, consists 
in its having won for me the approval that your 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to bestow. If,*^ 
he continued, his fine countenance beaming with 
animation, " I might dare to crave a further recom- 



CHAPTER XXL 



*' The Roman Lucreda ccMnmitted an offence against purity, lest that 
purity should be questioned; and the duelUsti to avoid the character 
of a cowardi which only the worthless would confer, pursues the 
very conduct of one, by neglecting to withstand a prejudice so dis- 
graceful to the age in which we live.'' 

Hamilton on Duelling. 

Whether De Clermont had acted wisely or other- 
wise^ in the hasty decision he had just made^ is a 
point which we must leave to abler heads than our 
own to determine. We profess to detail facts as they 
actually happened^ without pausing to decide between 
right ajDkd wrong;, though in the present instance^ we 
are fain to beUeye that most of our readers will give 
him full credit for the purity of the motives by which 
he was actuated. His determination had been taken 
during the excitement called forth by the various 
contending feelings with which he had been agitated 
during hisbrie^ but interesting audience. These had 
prompted him to a chivalrous disregard for self, 
which obliterated every consideration save that which 
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attached itself to the interest and wel&re of his beau- 
tiful and defenceless Queen. Whether more mature 
deUberation would have confirmed him in the prudence 
of the part he had chosen^ will be seen hereafter ; at 
the present moment^ he was allowed no time for 
reflection^ even had the high-wrought state of his 
feelings permitted it ; for before the excitement of the 
moment had passed away^ the same messenger who 
had siunmoned him to the Queen^s presence again 
appeared^ and De Clermont's attention became all- 
absorbed in listening to the instructions he was 
empowered to impart. 

It is now well known, though the circumstance 
was then kept a profound secret, that at the period 
in question, the Queen, on several occasions, contrived 
to elude the vigilance of her persecutors, and through 
the agency of a few faithful subjects, to communicate 
with her distant fiiends in Austria and other coun- 
tries. Whether from this precarious correspondence 
which could be carried on only with imminent risk 
to herself, as well as to the agents who were employed 
in it, she could derive any hope of succour, is uncer- 
tain. But it must, at least, have afforded her a 
passing consolation, to be able to write freely of the 
sorrows with which those by whom she was sur- 
roimded, were so little disposed to sympathize. 

It was, then, on one of these missions that De Cler- 
mont was about to be employed. His destination was 
Vienna ; but as the utmost caution was requisite to 
avoid the suspicion of any correspondence with the 

I 2 
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Austrian courts he was directed^ instead of pur- 
suing the usual route to Austria^ to proceed first to 
England^ and thence to cross over into Germany. The 
letters with which he was entrusted were addressed^ 
some of them to the Emperor of Austria, and some 
to the King's brothers, who were then at Coblentz. 
They were all written in cypher, so that should 
De Clermont have the ill-fortune to be arrested, and 
his papers to be seized, their contents could not 
compromise either the writer or the bearer of them. 
The packet which contained these valuable docu- 
ments was accompanied by the present of a ring 
of considerable price. It was given not only as I 
mark of the Queen^s Especial favour, but was to serve 
her young preserver as a token of admission to the 
confidence of those to whom he was sent. 
' Impressed with a deep sense of the importance of 
the charge entrusted to him, De Clermont concealed 
the papers in his bosom, and drawing his cloak aroimd 
him, silently followed his guide along the corridor. 
Again they traversed it unquestioned, and in safety 
reached the terrace by which they had entered the 
Palace; and in less than ten minutes De Clermont 
found himself once more passing beneath the gate*- 
way of his own hotel. De Raunaye had not yet 
returned. His protracted absence gave De Clermont 
full leisiu^ to ruminate on the singular changes 
wrought within the last half-hour, and the cool night 
breeze had sufficiently quieted the exhiliration of his 
spirits to enable him to do so with calmness. It was 
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not without considerable uneasiness that he now 
reflected upon the consequences of the decision he 
had so precipitately taken. He had sent a challenge 
to lyOrville — ^it had been accepted — ^time and place 
had been fixed — ^the meeting had been postponed at 
his own particular desire ; and should he now find 
himself again positively precluded fix>m fulfilling the 
subsequent engagement which his own request had 
entailed upon him^ in what a situation would he h^ 
placed; what construction could possibly be put 
upon a course so extraordinary; and what pos- 
sible plea could he produce in justification of such 
conduct ? 

Oh ! weakness of human nature ! which even in 
the best and noblest of our species shrinks beneath 
the censiure of man^ yet fears not to brave the con- 
demnation of a higher power ! De Clermont was as 
free from the faults and foibles of himianity as the 
imperfections of our nature will allow. Tet the 
reluctance with which he had found himself obliged 
to resort to the last extremity with lyOrville^ sprang 
rather Grora the regret that every generous mind 
must experience on a similar occasion^ than fix)m 
feelings of a higher character; and the anxiety with 
which he was now tortured^ arose wholly 6rom. his 
apprehension of the probable misconstruction which 
even his best fiiends might be disposed to attach to 
his proceedings. Let those^ however^ who are inclined 
to censure the sentiments of the young royalist^ 
remember the country and the period to which he 
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belonged. The French, even at the era when vice 
and crime had gained the most powerful ascendancy 
over them, were still a brave and chivalrous people. 
Military glory was their idol; the qualities that 
beloi^ed to it, were among those to which the}^ 
attached the highest importance ; and De Clermont 
had been educated in the belief, that the code of 
honour by which they professed to be governed^ 
forbade any gentleman, who desired to merit the 
epithet of a ^^ ChevaUer sans peur et sans reproche/^ 
to pass over even the smallest insult without demand- 
ing the fullest reparation which the case might be 
supposed to require. It is, then, not very surprising, 
that he should have imbibed the universal prejudice 
of the period, and have experienced the sensitiveness 
which an apparent disregard to it would naturally 
excite, when we remember that in these our later 
days, when the march of intellect, and the progress 
of civilization, have advanced through nearly half a 
century, the custom of duelling, so repugnant to 
every feeling of reason, humanity, and religion, should 
still continue to be not only sanctioned, but enjoined. 
Will this scourge of society, this bane of domestic 
happiness, never be abolished ? Are we then Uving 
in an age so barbarous, that we are to be preserved 
from insult and oppression, only by the dread of a 
penalty like this — a penalty, the disastrous conse- 
quences of which are of every day occurrence, and 
which has been pronounced by many of our best and 
wisest men, to be ^^more honoured in the breach 



than the observance/^ Truly, the f^laws of honour/^ 
are human laws — ^truly, they need reform, since one 
of the fundamental principles they inculcate, is the 
necessity of a man's proving himself a moral coward, 
in order to convince the world that he is not a 
physical one ! 

It was, as we have before observed,' not very 
surprising that De Clermont should have felt some 
little uneasiness as to the result of his quarrel with 
P'Orville ; but the more he reflected on the nature of 
the Queen^s trust, the more reason he found to be 
satisfied with his own immediate acceptance of the 
offer. His royal mistress had selected him &om 
among the few able and zealous partizans who 
remained to her, for a mission in which both her 
interest and welfare were intimately concerned. Was 
it for him, then, at such a moment, when the storm 
was daily gathering more thickly round the political 
horizon, to shrink from the duty required of him? 
Was it for him, who had sworn to his dying father 
to sacrifice his best interests, his dearest affections, 
where the good of his King or country required it, to 
admit the influence of any selfish consideration? 
Assuredly not. Secure in the conscious rectitude of 
his own intentions, De Clermont sought no other 
reward ; and in the hope that the time was not far 
distant when he should be able fiiUy to clear himself 
firom every injurious imputation, he cheerfully deter- 
mined to brave whatever censiure the malice of his 
enemies might choose to invent, in case his fnend 
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should not prove so fortunate as to arrange the affair^ 
so as to set aQ his fears on the subject at rest. 

It was in this fi'ame of mind that De Raunaye found 
him on his return fix)m the Bois de Boulogne. It 
will be believed^ that his task there had been neither 
easy nor agreeable ; for lyOrville^s rage and disap- 
pointment at the frustration of his murderous inten- 
tions were commensurate with the hope and exultation 
with which he had anticipated their success. Duval^ 
however^ was too wary to admit the fiilure of a 
scheme which had been arranged with so much care. 
He affected to listen to the arguments De Raunaye 
employed in behalf of his friend. He abstained from 
hinting at the suspicions which had naturally been 
awakened^ (for what short of a royal command could 
have caused DeClermonfs absence at such a moment^) 
and finally, he accepted the proposal for a postpone- 
ment of the meeting. It was arranged that it should 
take place the following morning at day-break. Duval, 
for his own reasons, made choice of the twilight hour 
of dawn, and De Raunaye gladly yielded, in the blind 
belief that he was thus procuring for his friend an 
advantage which the broad day-light could not have 
afforded. The preUminaries thus arranged, De Rau- 
naye hastened towards the Hotel Clermont, where 
the Coimt was awaiting his return ; while ly OrviUe 
proceeded to give to the Marsellois, the further 
instructions which had become necessary to the 
completion of his fiendish design. 

Some may be inclined to beUeve, that under the 
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circumstances in which he was placed^ De Clermont 
was not justifiable in risking a life which was devoted 
to the service of the Queen. Such an hypothesis^ for 
a moment^ suggested itself to his own mind^ but he 
instantly discarded it, in the conviction that by 
declining the rencontre with lyOrviUe, he should 
incur a still heavier responsibility for the Royal cause, 
by drawing the public attention and scrutiny to the 
very quarter where it was least to be desired. The 
Queen's packet he gave into the keeping of De 
Raunaye, who undertook either to be the bearer of it, 
or to deliver it into her Majesty's hands, should 
unfortunate circumstances preclude the possibility of 
De Clermonf s fulfilling, in person, the charge with 
which he had been entrusted. 



•"» 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



" Here we stand — 

Woundless, and well may Heaven's high name he hless'd for't ! 

As erst, ere treason couched a lance against us/' 

Deeker. 

It was still dark^ when, towards day-break on the 
following morning, the two friends issued forth from 
beneath the Porte Cochere of the Hotel Clermont on 
their way to the Bois de Boulogne. They passed 
the Palace of the Tuileries, and in silence traversed 
the now-deserted Champs Elys^es. The day was 
just beginning to dawn when they reached their 
place of destination, where they found D^Orville and 
Duval already arrived. Each of the seconds, for his 
own particular reasons, was desirous of seizing the 
few remaining moments of twilight, and of con- 
cluding the affair as speedily as possible. The 
ground selected was a small level space, screened 
from observation by the surrounding trees, and pre- 
senting no apparent advantage to either party. The 
side on which D^Orville and his second had, as if 
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accidentally, placed themselves, faced a thicket, im- 
mediately in advance of which De Clermont was to 
take his stand. 

^^ One pace further. Monsieur le Comte ^^ said his 
second. 

As he spoke, there was a slight rustling of the 
leaves in the thicket behind them. De Raunaye 
turned; but all was stiU again; and as the noise was 
not repeated, no further notice was taken of the 
interruption. 

The principals were now placed ; the seconds re- 
tired; and as the momentary sound of their retreating 
footsteps echoed on the gravel, the Marsellois, who 
had effectually concealed himself in the thicket im- 
mediately in front of which De Clermont was placed, 
raised his musket to his shoulder, deUberately pointed 
it with the unerring precision for which his aim was 
remarkable, and coolly awaited the signal to fire. 
During the momentary pause which ensued, his hand 
rested lightly on the trigger, while his keen glance 
was intently fixed upon his unsuspecting victim. 
The word was given ; the young men simultaneously 
raised their pistols, and discharged them at the same 
moment. De Clermonf s ball whizzed past his ad- 
versary. That of D^OrviUe was levelled with a 
truer aim; but whether it was that the imperfect 
light deceived him, or whether he relied too surely 
on the musket of the Marsellois for fiilfiUing the 
work of death, the shot of the Jacobin carried away, 
indeed, the button on the left breast of De Clermonfs 
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coat, but for the first time failed in performing its 
murderous office ; and as each of the two combatants 
respectively lowered his deadly weapon fi-om its up- 
raised position, both stood equaUy erect, fearless, and 
unscathed as before. 

D'Orville's countenance was convulsed with pas- 
sion, as his second advanced towards him. ^^The 
villain has played me false/' he exclaimed, half 
choaked with rage. 

'^ Hush, hush,*' exclaimed Duval, in an under tone; 
^^ there has been some mistake; he may demand a 
second fire. We have still another chance.'' 

^^ Monsieur de Clermont expresses himself satis- 
fied," said de Raunaye; who, after conferring a moment 
with his fiiend, now advanced. 

^^Then," exclaimed lyOrville, in ungovernable 
passion, and totally regardless of the laws which 
bound him to silence, ^^ Monsieur de Clermont has 
proved himself, — ^" 

^^ Monsieur de Clermont has proved himself a man 
of honour and a gentleman," said De Raunaye, hastily 
interrupting the conclusion of the sentence. 

De Clermont advanced, and was about to speak. 

^^ Allow me a moment," said Duval, in some per- 
turbation ; and dragging D'Orville aside, he conferred 
with him for some minutes in private. ^^Are you 
mad," he said, ^^to give them this advantage over 
you. The afiair mtcst be at an end." 

But D'Orville's rage and disappointment had so 
completely mastered every feeUng of prudence or 
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propriety, that it was only with extreme difficulty he 
could be prevailed on to admit the equal impoUcy 
and inutility of giving way to his fury, as well as the 
blame which must necessarily attach itself to his 
conduct. Fortunately for all parties, Duval^s con- 
svimmate skill and coolness at length prevailed over 
the fiery passion of the young Jacobin, so far as to 
induce him to say a few words in mitigation of those 
he had so hastily uttered. They were immediately 
received by De Raimaye on the part of his friend, and 
the two young men having exchanged a cold saluta- 
tion, the parties separated. 

The reader will be curious to know to what 
fortunate circiunstance De Clermont owed his pre- 
servation from the murderous aim of the assassin 
who had been hired to destroy him. 

The Marsellois was no other than the very Martin 
Berthe, whose mother De Clermont had saved from 
destruction, and who only became acquainted with 
the person of his intended victim at the very moment 
when he was about to fire the fatal shot. In what 
manner Martin contrived to justify his disobedience 
to his employer, is of no importance to the thread of 
our narrative to trace. Circumstances rendered it 
too dangerous for D^Orville to insist very strenuously 
on any other apology than that which he might 
choose to offer. We may, however, be tolerably 
certain that Martin avoided all reference to the ob- 
ligations which bound him to De Clermont, since 
the simple fact of his holding friendly communication 
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with the royalist leader^ would have for ever lost 
him the confidence of the opposite faction; and^ 
however much the Marsellois might be gratefully 
attached to De Clermont individually^ he was still as 
deeply interested as ever in the downfall of the party 
to which his benefactor belonged^ and as fully de- 
sirous of retaining the reputation which his address 
and courage had procured for him. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



** Be not over exquisite 

To cast the fashion of uncertain e^ils : 

For grant they be so while they rest unknown, 

What need a man forestall his date of grief. 

And run to meet what he would most avoid ?'' 

MUton, 



Thanks to thee, gentle reader, whosoever thou art, 
that hast been pleased thus far to share with me the 
perils and penalties of this my first Hterary journey; 
inasmuch as thou hast valiantly braved the ^pains of 
weariness and the penalty of disappointment, with 
the prospect of no better meed for thy pains, than 
the small modicum of amusement to be looked for 
£rom so poor a scribe as thine humble servant. If 
thou wilt bear with me yet a little longer, and wilt 
extend thine indulgence in consideration rather of 
my will, than of my abiUty to afford thee recreation, 
thou must needs consent to accompany me in an 
aerial voyage, which I am fain to undertake, as well 
for thine especial edification, as for mine own pleasure, 
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and to be transported in the chariot of imagination^ 
from the gilded Palace of the Tuileries and the crowded 
city of Paris, to the beautiful and sequestered Uttle 
valley of Audenach, there to rest thee, tiU the fitting 
moment shall arrive for our return to the bustling 
scenes we have left behind. 

It was, then, on a lovely evening, in the month of 
September, — ^the second succeeding that on which 
the young Count de Clermont had been honoiured 
with the audience we have described a few chapters 
back, — ^that the beautiful little valley of Audenach lay 
buried in the most profound repose. The day had 
been intensely hot; no breeze stirred the foliage, 
already mellowed into the richly-varied tints of 
Autumn. Not a sound was heard, save the hum- 
ming of the bee, busy at his honied task, or the lay 
of some feathered songster ^^ warbling his wood-notes 
wild.^' The noon-tide heat passed away ; the sun set 
in golden majesty, and the deUcious hour of twilight 
approached, when his burning rays were to be ex- 
changed for the reviving dews of evening, ^^ to breathe 
refreshment on a fainting world ;^^ the drooping 
flowers once more raised their heads, and universal 
Nature, ere she sank into repose, seemed pyparing 
her vesper hymn of praise and thanksgivinM&o Him, 
who is the light and life, and Father of all. 

Just as the evening shadows had begun to fall, a 
figure was seen approaching in the direction which 
conducted from the town of Boulogne towards the 
dwelling of the Baron de St. Croix. The stranger 
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was on foot^ and alone ; but a single glance sufficed 
to note him of gentle^ if not noble blood. He was 
evidently unfamiliar with the scenes around him ; for^ 
as he reached the opening of the little strait which 
conducted to the valley of Audenach^ he paused and 
looked aroimd^ as if in uncertainty as to what path 
he should piu*sue. His hesitation was but mo- 
mentary^ for at the same instant the young man's 
attention was arrested by the sound of a guitar; a 
few chords were struck^ and then the instrument 
was accompanied by the sweet clear tones of a female 
voice. The strain was sad and touching^ yet it 
seemed to recall some pleasing recollection to the 
listener ; for the anxious^ thoughtful tone which had 
before pervaded his fine featiures^ was exchanged for 
a brighter expression, and he turned quickly towards, 
the Uttle valley whence the sounds proceeded. In a 
few minutes his noiseless steps on the green tiuf 
brought him unperceived within a few paces of the 
musician. She was seated with her back towards 
him, on a low green bank, the straw hat which she 
had cast aside lying on the ground beside her, and 
leaving her luxuriant dark brown tresses unconfined. 
She had ended her song as he approached, but her 
fingers still wandered lightly over the strings, as 
though some pleasant or cherished remembrance 
accompanied their tone. 

^^ Adele,^^ said a voice behind her, which made the 
songstress start fi*om her seat. 

^^ Alphonse; dear Alphonse;'^ biu^t Grom her lips. 
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as^ turning quickly rounds a flush of mingled delight 
and surprize animated her beautiful countenance. 
In another moment^ the young man had sprung 
forward and clasped her to his breast. There was a 
minute^s pause; for the happiness of meeting was too 
exquisite for utterance. Adele was the first to break 
silence. 

" When did you arrive, dear Alphonse ?^* she said ; 
*^and how did you contrive, without a guide, to 
penetrate into this favourite retreat of mine ?^* 

'' I reached Boulogne but an hour since, and there 
was my guide, Adele f said her lover, pointing to the 
guitar — "I could scarce have found one so welcome,^^ 

^^ Nay f^ she said ; *^ had I known you were so near, 
I would have chosen a livelier greeting. But come, 
you must have so much to tell me about Paris, and 
dear Madame de Beaumont, and of all I used to love 
so well ;^^ and as Adele ran on with her enquiries, 
De Clermont gazed with deUght and admiration on 
her lovely features, now lighted up with a happiness 
unknown to them for weeks before. There were 
many to ask for, and much to hear ; for there was 
an endearing gentleness, a winning fascination in 
Adele^s manner, that had won for her the good-will 
of all, and none of those from whom she had ever 
received a kindness were forgotten. Besides these, 
there was a list of pensioners who had been de- 
pendant on her bounty, and whom she had entrusted 
to the charge of Madame de Beaumont, on her leaving 
Paris. De Clermont answered satisfactorily all the 
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queries of his fair questioner. In truth, he could 
have listened to her for ever. 

" Then your new fiiends here have not yet caused 
you to forget those you left behind,^^ said he, at last; 
as seating himself beside her, he clasped her small 
white hand within his own. 

^^ Forget them, Alphonse ? oh, no V^ she exclaimed, 
the joyous expression fading from her cheek. ^^ What 
could I find at Audenach to banish so dear a 
remembrance V 

De Clermont may be excused for the pleasurable 
sensation with which he listened to her words. 
" And you still hold sacred the enffa£;ement under 
which we parted V' continued her lo^, in a some- 
what anxious tone, as he remembered lyOrville^s 
assertion of his betrothment to his cousin. 

^^ Still, and for ever, most sacred,'^ answered Adele; 
a bright blush mantling in her cheek. " Unless,^^ 
she added, timidly, ^^ our separation has brought a 
change m your own wishes." 

It needed not all De Clermont^s overflowing ex- 
pressions of his sentiments to convince the fair 
girl who sat beside him of his unalterable and de- 
voted attachment. But while he dwelt so fondly 
on his love, and on the prospect of happiness which 
lay before him, he abstained from all allusion to 
the apprehensions which lyOrviUe^s assertion had 
awakened. We are ever prone to disbeUeve that 
which is displeasing to us ; and, as in the present 
instance, De Clermont had arrived at the conclusion 
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that the Jacobin had deceived him for some purpose 
of his own^ he consequently thought it needless to 
awaken Adele's anxiety upon a subject which he 
deemed of small importance. 

The heiress of Audenach^ on the other hand^ with 
sensitive delicacy^ abstained from all enquiry as to 
De Clermonf s present plans ; for she remembered 
his words^ that at this^ their next meetings he should 
claim her as his own; and she imagined that it was 
with such intentions his journey from Paris had been 
undertaken. She heard^ therefore, with some sur- 
prize, his request that their meeting, for reasons 
which he was unable to impart to her, should remain 
a secret; and was still more astonished when he in- 
formed her that his stay at Boulogne could only be 
protracted so long as the present unfavourable wind 
precluded the possibility of his departure. Remember, 
reader, that at that period, the steam-boat of modem 
days was unknown — ^remember, too, if thou dost feel 
inclined to censure Alphonse for entrusting his secret 
to a young and inexperienced girl, that he who had 
known so long wd so intimately all the admirable 
qualities of her mind, was best able to judge whether 
she was worthy of the confidence he reposed in her. 
Adele willingly gave the promise required ; for, little 
versed as she was in state afl^iirs, she yet readily 
conjectured that, with them, in the present instance, 
De Clermont's desire of secrecy was in some measure 
connected. 

*' I am unable even to see your father, Adele, 
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now/^ said De Clermont, as he perceived that the 
twilight was fast deepening into night, and that his 
departure could not be much longer delayed ; *^ biit 
at my return, which cannot, I trust, be far distant, 
think you, then, that he will sanction our union ?*' 

^^ I believe ; at least, I hope,^^ said Adele, " that my 
father will approve; but I have never yet found 
courage to tell him of our engagement. I know not 
why it is, Alphonse,^* she continued ; ^^ but of late a 
strange foreboding has oppressed me, that our future 
lot may prove less happy than the past. Formerly, 
the prospect was all bright and hopeful, now — ^ 

^^ You must persuade your father to bring you to 
Paris : you must revisit your old friends there,^^ said 
De Clermont; who naturally attributed her dejection 
to the change from Madame de Beaumont^s cheerful 
abode, with the attractions it possessed, to her present 
unsocial and secluded home. 

^^ I doubt whether even such a change could alter 
my present feelings,^^ said Adele. " I know how 
absurd is the foundation on which they are grounded. 
I feel that my fears may be no more than a chimera, 
and yet — ^^ 

^^ Nay; let me hear, that I may, if possible, dispel 
them, then,^^ said De Clermont; D^Orville and his 
machinations starting at once to his remembrance. 

Adele related her singular interview with Marie 
de Th^ricourt. " Ever since,*^ she continued, " I 
have endeavoured to banish that strange woman 
from my memory ; but still her words, which spoke 
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despise not the warning that wisdom hath vouch- 
safed thee. I tell thee, danger lurks. I tell thee, 
that the vulture stoops to rob thee of the dove that 
even now seeks shelter on thy bosom. Would'at 
thou, then, leave her a defenceless prey to th^ 
destroyer ? Dost thou speak of separation at a time 
Uke this?^^ 

De Clermont still supported the sinking frame c^ 
Adele, as he stood in silent amazement at the sudden 
and singular appearance of the sybil. From what 
source her information was derived, he was unable 
to divine. The conviction, however, forced itself 
upon his mind, that his suspicions of D^Orville^s 
nefarious designs were but too well foimded; and 
with it came the latent hope that Marie might in 
some manner be able to assist him in counteracting 
them. 

^' By what means you have gained knowledge of 
this threatened danger, I know not,^^ he said ; ^^ but 
if, as your words would seem to imply, you are 
willing to befriend us, it were well to say from 
whence the danger springs, that I may, if possible, 
endeavour to anticipate it.^^ 

^^ Would^st thou, then, pause to count the eddying 
whirls of the pool that must engulf thee? Would^st 
thou Unger to seek the trackless path of the hurri- 
cane, when each moment of delay but exposes thee 
more surely to its fury? What matters it to trace 
from whence the danger springs, since thou hast the 
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all-sufficient knowledge^ that in flight alone consists 
the maiden^s freedom from destruction ?^' 

•^ Surely, her father — ^^ hesitated De Clermont. 

^^ Her father ! ^' interrupted Marie, in a tone of 
the most bitter scorn. " Young man, thou knowest 
him not. I tell thee, thou must bear the maiden 
away with thee to England, if thou would^st preserve 
her from the evil chances of a fate thou dr^am^st 
not of.'' 

Fierce was the struggle in De Clermont's breast 
as he listened to the words of the fortune-teller. 
The peculiarly painfrd situation in which Adele 
would be placed, and the Uttle of protection which 
her father's roof afforded, in a moment flashed across 
his mind. As she still clung, pale and trembling, to 
him for support, her very helplessness seemed a 
silent appeal to his protection, which endeared her 
but the more, and which found but too ready an 
echo in his own bosom. Must he, then, leave that 
fair and fragile flower alone and defenceless, exposed 
to the machinations of a villain such as D'Orville? 
There was distraction in the very thought. Yet, 
circumstanced as he was, the sworn and trusted 
messenger of his Sovereign, where was the possibility 
of his following the bold coimsel of the sybil, even 
had Adele herself consented to so rash a step ? 

^^ My God ! " he mentally ejaculated, ^^ direct and 
strengthen me through this fearfrd struggle." 

The prayer was heard. His father's words rose 
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full upon his memory : — ^^ In relinquishing thy best 
interests, thy dearest affections, for the good of thy 
King and country, thou wilt offer the most acceptable 
sacrifice to Heaven/* 

" My father, thou shalt be obeyed P* he murmured 
internally. Then, by a strong effort, mastering his 
emotion, he turned to Marie, whose tall form was 
dimly visible amid the surrounding darkness. ^^ You 
propose that which is impossible,** said he to the 
fortune-teller, in a firm voice. ^^ Adele,** he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to the maiden, ^' look up, 
and hearken to me.** She raised her head from his 
shoulder. ^^ Were I to Hstento the pleadings of my 
affection, and to stay near thee at this moment, I 
could do so only at the expense of duty and of 
honour, and I should become unworthy of the 
treasure for which so fearful a sacrifice had been 
made. Heaven knows how bitter is the pang this 
struggle costs me ! — ^how willingly I would, for thy 
dear sake, resign every selfish consideration; but, 
Adele, it may not be. For a brief season, we must 
part — ^but only for a brief season, love. *Till our next 
hoped-for, happier jneeting, then, may Heaven watch 
over and protect thee !** 

" Hold ! ** said Marie, laying her hand upon 
De Clermont*s arm, as she perceived that he was 
about to tear himself away. ^^ Since needs must be 
ye part, is there no bond save that of simple words 
to bind ye to each other? — No vow, which, regis- 
tered in Heaven, shall be a staff unto the maiden's 
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resolution, when persuasions, threats, commands, shall 
all assail her woman's fears ?'' 

^^ I require none,'' said De Clermont. ^^ None,'^ 
he added, after an instant's pause, ^^ beyond that 
which Adele is disposed to grant." 

^^ It shall be yours, then, unasked, Alphonse," 
said Adele ; and, with a trembling voice, she uttered 
the solemn vow which forbade all earthly ties, save 
those which should unite her fate with that of 
Alphonse de Clermont. 

The receding form of the fortune-teller was already 
lost amid the dark foliage, when Adele had ceased to 
speak. She still leaned for support on the arm of 
De Clermont, as, lingering, they at last reached the 
Uttle garden gate which gave entrance to the valley. 
A few more minutes of brie^ but intense agony, — and 
the last farewell was given. De Clermont was pur- 
suing his sad and solitary walk towards Boulogne, 
and Adele had hastened to relieve the fullness of her 
oppressed heart in the solitude of her chamber. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



*^ Oh, happiness ! nvhen art thou to be found ! 
I see thou dwellest not with birth and beauty, 
Tho' graced with grandeur, and in wealth array'd. 
Nor dost thou, it would seem, with virtue dwell. 
Else had this gentle lady missed thee not.'' 

Douglas, 

And where was the Baron de St. Croix during the 
time that one to whom he would have given so cold 
a welcome had ventured into his domain. When 
Adele re-entered the house, her father was still, and 
for some hours afterwards absent on his now nightly 
attendance at the revolutionary club of Boulogne. 
Desirous as he was of winning the popularity which 
was to ensure his success in the approaching election, 
De St. Croix, in his harangues, exerted all his elo- 
quence, in order to impress his hearers with a favour- 
able opinion of his worthiness to become their repre- 
sentative. It matters not to trace the various 
crooked paths through which the Baron laboured to 
obtain the fulfilment of his mshes, since elections 
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were then, as elections are now, frequently as corrupt 
and unpleasing in the progress, as they were unsatis- 
factory aud unprofitable in the result. He was too 
deeply interested in securing the object he had in 
view to be either very scrupulous in his choice of 
means, or inactive in employing them. Every hour 
was devoted to the all-absorbing business of the mo- 
ment; and while De St. Croix rejoiced with cold- 
blooded satisfaction in the powerful aid his contract 
with D^Orville had procured for him, the innocent 
victim of his heartless selfishness was left in unheeded 
ignorance of the sacrifice about to be demanded 
of her. 

With what feelings Adele dwelt upon the circum- 
stances of her late interview with her lover, and with 
what anxiety she arose fi'om her sleepless pillow at 
the morroVs earUest dawn, to watch the veering 
wind which was to bear him to England, will readily 
be imagined. Her chamber window looked forth 
upon the little valley in which, but the evening 
before, they had met — and parted. It now lay in the 
calm, beautiful repose of early morning ; its stillness 
all unbroken, save by the occasional matin song of its 
feathered inhabitants. As Adele sat by the open 
casement, her cheek resting on her hand, her eyes 
fixed on the driving clouds, whose course intimated 
to her that Alphonse must already be on his voyage 
to England, her tears fell thick and fast. Reader ! 
hast thou ever experienced the agonizing sensation 
which accompanies the knowledge that each moment 
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as it flies is bearing one thou lovest farther^ and still 
farther from thee ? When we know that the dreaded 
journey is over — ^when the distance is completed — 
when the long lingering chain of separation is at last 
stretched to its fullest extent, then, and only then, do 
we cease to count the daily, hourly links by which it 
hath been lengthened ! 

But Adele could not even hope for the solace such 
a certainty might have afforded. She was acquainted, 
neither, with De Clermonf s destination ; with the 
object of his mission ; nor with the time when its com- 
pletion might possibly admit of his return. Coupled 
with this mystery, came the remembrance of the 
strange words of the fortune-teller 5 the danger to 
which she had alluded; and her own defenceless 
position. 

^^ And yet,^^ thought Adele, as she sat pondering 
over Marie^s warning, and endeavouring to unravel 
its meaning, ^^ Why should I fear danger beneath 
the shelter of my father's roof — and did not Alphonse, 
too, assure me that his return could not be long dcr 
layed V^ and for a moment she was cheered by a 
beam from the sunshine which her own unclouded 
mind had created. Folding a shawl over her loose 
white morning dress, she passed softly along the cor- 
ridor, and descended into the garden to breathe the 
freshness of the morning air. Her steps, almost un- 
consciously, brought her in a few minutes to the spot 
which, on the previous evening, had witnessed her 
parting with Alphonse. Her straw hat still lay on 
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the ground, where she had left it ; but the night dew 
had shrivelled its strings, and robbed them of their 
colour. Her guitar still rested against the low green 
bank which had served herself and her lover for a 
seat 5 but its power of utterance was gone — ^two of 
its chords were broken ! How Uttle does it need to 
recall the actual presence of sorrow, when its shadow 
still hovers over us. In a moment, these mute em- 
blems of human instability re-called to Adele all the 
gushing remembrances of the past — and the present ; 
and raising them from where they lay, she retraced 
her steps, and bore them weeping to her chamber. 

Day afl;er day passed on without bringing any 
reUef to the dejection which oppressed her. Her 
books — ^her guitar — ^her embroidery — ^her flowers — 
each had lost their power to charm. Her unrest 
still remained ; though the unknown danger she had 
learnt to dread, appeared to have vanished. The 
Baron still either secluded himself, or was absent 
from Audenach, and Adele was left to the uninter- 
rupted and soUtary employment of her time and 
thoughts. More than a week had now elapsed since 
her meeting with Alphonse. Each day it appeared 
that the Baron's occupations became more laborious, 
for his meals were now sometimes carried to him in 
his Ubrary ; sometimes he shared his daughter's repast 
in haste, and almost in silence, and withdrew the 
moment it was concluded. It was, therefore, with 
Aome surprize, that Adele one evening received a 
summons to her father's Ubrary. An undefined feeling 
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of fear, which his manner towards her had' never 
been calculated to dispel, made her heart beat, and 
her footsteps tremble as she prepared to obey. The 
Baron was standing, as she entered, with an open 
letter in his hand, already equipped for his nightly 
expedition to Boulogne. 

^^ I have sent for you, Adele,^^ he said, ^^ that you 
may not be wholly unprepared for some arrange- 
ments in which it is necessary you should partici- 
pate, preUminary to an event which will, I trust, in- 
sure your welfare through Ufe. I had, myself, scarcely 
anticipated that it would have taken place so speedily; 
but this letter informs me that your cousin. Monsieur 
D^Orville, will reach Boulogne to-night. He wijl 
return with me to Audenach ; and to-morrow, Adele, 
you will prepare yourself to receive him as the future 
protector my care has selected for you. Too happy 
am I, in having found one in every way so worthy to 
be entrusted with the happiness of my daughter. Go 
now, and seek your pillow, for these pale cheeks pro- 
mise but an indifferent welcome to our expected 
guest.^^ So saying, he imprinted a kiss upon her 
ibrehead ; and without further noticing the agitation 
his abrupt disclosure had occasioned, or waiting for a 
reply to it, the Baron unconcernedly re-folded and 
placed lyOrville^s letter in his bosom ; then quitted 
the house, and mounted his horse for Boulogne. 

For several minutes after her father^s departure, 
Adele remained standing motionless on the same 
spot ; and the last echo of Ids horse^s feet had died 
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away in the distance^ ere she recovered from the over- 
whelming, oppressive stupor, into which his commu- 
nication had plunged her. She had not yet been 
able to collect her scattered ideas, when the voice of 
Felix Noel, who had emerged unseen from a side 
door, and who now stood near her, made her sensible 
of his presence. 

" I thought you called. Mademoiselle ; do you want 
any thing V said Felix, in a tone in which curiosity, 
interest, and anxiety for his beautiful foster-sister 
were strangely blended. 

^^ Nothing, Felix ;^^ said Adele, quietly ; and turning 
from him, she mechanically traversed the corridor 
towards her own chamber. 

It was fortunate for Adele, in her present highly 
excited state of mind, that the first object on which 
her eyes rested had power to open the only source 
which could bring reUef to her feelings. Her unstrung 
guitar lay before her. The remembrances belonging 
to it unclosed the flood-gates of her sorrow, and 
casting herself into a chair, she burst into an agony 
of tears. 

But Adele did not long allow herself to dwell oq 
the simple knowledge of the misfortune which im- 
pended over her. With a buoyancy of spirit peculiar 
to herself, and with true woman^s ingenuity she set 
herself, (when the first ebuUition of feeKng was over,) 
to devise some means of averting it. Nay, she even 
contrived, with the strange contradiction of human 
nature, to find relief in the exchange from vague 
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apprehension, to the knowledge of the very impending 
evil, the completion of which she would the most 
have dreaded. Her first impulse would have been 
to confide the secret of her engagement with De 
Clermont to her father. But then his manner was 
at all times so stem ; the tone in which, without a 
word of kindness or preparation, he had commanded 
her obedience, was so imperative, that Adele^s heart 
trembled at the thought. Should she then await the 
hoped-for chance of De Clermont^s speedy retiu*n, 
and entrust the task to him ? Impossible : for her 
cousin was to reach Audenach that very night ; and 
on the morrow she was expected to receive him in 
the character of an accepted lover. To delay the 
eclaircissement then, would be neither just to him, 
nor to herself. It was due to both, that Monsieur 
D^Orville should be at once undeceived. The relin- 
quishment of her hand could cost him nothing. He 
had no afiections to sacrifice ; and Adele^s ingenuous 
mind never dreamed that any other consideration 
could influence him. Judging of her cousin by the 
only standard of manly virtue with which she had as 
yet been acquainted, (that of the high-minded and 
chivalrous De Clermont,) she determined, in full re- 
liance upon his supposed generosity, to imfold to 
him the pre-engaged state of her affections, and to 
implore his mediation with her father. 

Alas ! poor maiden ! How sweet and unbroken were 
the slumbers into which thy confiding innocence 
lulled thee! Adele^s secret engagement with De 
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Clermont had hitherto oppressed her with a sense of 
wrong, which, in an ingenuous mind, always accom- 
panies the knowledge of concealment. She was about, 
then, to be relieved from the thraldom of secrecy. 
Tlie unbroken barrier to her happiness was about to 
be removed. Happy, happy state, when repeated 
disappointment has not yet robbed the young heart 
of its freshness ! When the wings of hope are not 
yet so saturated with our tears, but that a sins^le sun- 
Ln wiU .uffioe .0 ^ .h.i,U.„. «... L M.y 
plume them for another flight ! 



CHAPTER XXV. 



" Sincerity ! 
Thou first of virtues, let no mortal leave 
Thy onward path 1 although the earth should gape, 
And from the gulf of hell destruction cry 
To take dissimulation's winding way." 

Douglas. 

When Adele, on the following morning, descended 
to the breakfast parlour, the refreshing slumbers of 
the night had brought back the brightness to her 
eye, and the colour to her cheek. Perhaps she had 
never looked more lovely than at the moment when, 
with a blush and a smile, she accepted the prd^red 
hand of D^Orville, to whom her father had presented 
her; and while, afterwards, she went through the 
.simple duties of the breakfast table with a native 
grace, even more winning than beauty itself. 

But what availed either the grace or beauty of the 
Heiress of Audenach, wasted as they were upon 
those who were both unable and imwilling to ap- 
preciate either? lyOrviUe looked upon his cousin, 
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only as he would have examined a beautiful trinket^ 
the chief value of which consisted^ not in its intrinsic 
worth, but in the richness of the setting. De St. 
Croix considered his daughter in no other light than 
as a passive instrument, placed by a fortunate chance 
in his hands, to be employed in whatever manner 
might be most useful for his own purposes. Such 
were the beings to whom Adele was called on to give 
her hearths best affections ! Such the relations from 
whom she hoped to receive the affectionate sympathy 
which her gentleness and beauty ought to have 
inspired ! 

The first morning of D^Orville^s arrival was passed 
by him with the Baron in his Ubrary, and Adele was, 
therefore, left in undisturbed meditation, to ponder 
over the words with which she should commence her 
communication to her cousin. . The evening, as 
usual, brought with it the necessity for the Baron^s 
ride to Boulogne. 

^^ I leave you to entertain your cousin, Adele,^^ said 
he, as rising after their evening's meal, he prepared 
to take his departure. Adele's heart beat faster, and 
her colour mounted, as she remembered that the 
dreaded moment of disclosiure was approaching. As 
for D'OrviUe, he desired nothing better than the 
novelty of a few hoiu*s passed in the society of his ^* 
betrothed bride. She was a pretty plaything, he 
must acknowledge, and as interesting as any play- 
thing of the sort could be ; and D^Orville wanted not 
for words, when need required that he should use a 
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softer tone than was his usual custom. The evening, 
then, promised well enough for him — ^And how for 
Adele ? N(ms allans voir — 

The two cousins stood on the upper step of the 
stone flight, at the foot of which the Baron had 
moimted his horse. When he was quite out of sight, 
Adele re-entered the house. The door of her boudoir 
stood open — 

^^Will you admit me into the mysteries of this 
Uttle paradise V^ said IK Orville, following her at the 
same time uninvited into the room. 

"Certainly, if you wish it;'^ said Adele, sweetly; 
but the next minute she felt how irksome, with her 
present restless feeUngs, would be the necessity for 
sitting down to a quiet Ute a tSte with her cousin ; 
and how much more desirable would be the open air, 
and the power of locomotion. 

^^ But would you not prefer my flower garden ?^^ 
she added ; ^^ I have so few things here that could 
interest you.^^ 

^^ Where you are, all things are equally interesting, 
ma, belle coMsine/^ said D^Orville, gallantly. "But let 
us to the garden, that I may see how much fairer is 
its mistress, than any flower it can boast.^^ 

Without noticing the compUment, Adele folded a 
shawl round her, and took down from its resting 
place, the straw hat with its faded ribbons. As she 
led the way through the various parterres of flowers 
which were old Toinon^s pride and boast, she con- 
trived in each to find some subject for discourse, 
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utterance. ^^ It was only last nighty Monsieur D'Or- 
ville/^ she said, ^^that I was informed of your purposed 
visit to Audenach, and of the views with which it 
was imdertaken. Had I been so earlier, much 
that is painful to myself^ and that ctmnot but be 
displeasing both to you and my fkther, might have 
been avoided. As it is, I can only entreat you to 
accept my sincere regret, that under some miscon- 
ception, my father should have induced you to 
entertain hopes that never can be realized. It would, 
indeed, be equally luijust to you, and to myself, to 
deceive you for one moment, with the prospect of an 
engagement which can never exist between us.^^ 

Had lyOrville^s aflfection been engaged, or could 
his feelings, indeed, have been wounded in any way, 
he would not, with such perfect coolness, have 
listened to his beautiful cousin^s gentle but decided 
rejection of his suit. But woman^s words were not 
likely to move his iron nature, neither had those of 
Adele awakened any fears on the subject of his 
desired marriage. He had before suspected her 
attachment to De Clermont, and had anticipated 
some small difficulty from it, though he never 
doubted the resiilt of the affair. A woman^s reso- 
lution — a woman^s constancy to stand in the way of 
his wishes ! — Pshaw ; the supposition was too 
absurd. 

^^ You will scarcely deem it imreasonable, Adele,^^ 
he said, "if I should seek to know the grounds upon 
which you have formed so hasty a resolution. Our 
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acquaintance has been of so short a date^ that I can 
hardly have offended beyond all hope of pardon/^ 

^^ So far from it/^ 9aid Adele, ^^ that I am about to 
seek a proof of your generosity, which from one less 
worthy, I had not dared to ask ; and in return for 
which, I can make you only the poor offering of 
my fnendship. Attachment of a warmer nature is 
no longer mine to bestow." 

^^Then your affections are pre-engaged?" said 
D^OrviUe. 

^^You have guessed rightly," answered Adele, 
blushing as she spoke. ^^ What other cause, indeed, 
could justify my rejection of one chosen by my 
father, for qualities which I can but regret my in- 
abiUty to appreciate as they deserve." 

D^Orville paused, ere he replied. ^^ Your attach- 
ment must be of very recent date, that your father 
should not yet have been made acquainted with it ?" 
said he, at last, in the hope of drawing from her any 
information that might be turned to De Clermont's 
disadvantage. 

^^ Not so," said Adele ; ^^ it has existed from my 
earliest childhood, and has been strengthened by the 
daily intercoiurse of years." 

^^ And is of course mutual?" inquired her cousin, 
in a sUght tone of irony. 

^^ Else, the avowal had never passed my lips," said 
Adele, colouring deeply, and the sUghtest possible 
tone of offended pride perceptible in her words. 

5^ And if, then, this attachment has existed for 
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years^ and that it is fixed upon an object whom 
your father cannot disapprove, why has he so long 
been left in ignorance of it?'^ 

^^ You ask me a question, which even to myself, I 
am unable to answer/' replied Adele. ^^ I could have 
wished it had been otherwise for all our sakes. I 
could have wished to have avoided the necessity 
which urges me to ask a sacrifice of your friendship, 
upon which, I feel, I have so slight a claim/' 

As his fair companion paused m embarrassment, 
lyOrville looked enquiringly in her face, as if to seek 
there an explanation of her meanmg. 

If,'' she proceeded, earnestly clasping her hands. 

If I might venture to ask — ^if I might dare to hope 
— ^that you would undertake the office of mediator 
with my father; that you would consent to break this 
intelligence to hun, and voluntarily to resign the 
hand which must be valueless, unaccompanied by 
the affection which is no longer mine to give. Oh ! 
Monsieur D'Orville, if you would relieve me from 
this dreaded task, how truly, how deeply should I 
be indebted to you !" 

There was a pleading, winning earnestness in 
Adele's words and looks ; a touching simphcity in 
the manner in which she had thus cast herself upon 
the mercy of an almost total stranger, that must have 
penetrated a less flinty nature than that of her 
cousin. But D'Orville was not accustomed to lend 
a favourable ear to aught that miUtated against his 
own interest. What mattered it to him whether 
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Adele's inclinations were thrown into the scale ! 
Would not the broad lands of Audenach more than 
outweigh so trifling a consideration ; and should he 
pause in his pursuit^ merely to gratify the fantasy of 
a love-sick girl, the object of whose passion, too, 
was no other than his hated rival, the Count de 
Clermont ? 

But while lyOrviUe, without a mementos hesita- 
tion, adopted in his own mind the course which 
precluded the possibility of his acceding to his 
cousin^s request, voluntarily to decline to her father 
all pretension to his daughter's hand, he was quite 
as Uttle disposed to encounter the tears and entreaties 
which a knowledge of his purpose might be likely 
to produce. To avoid the trouble of combating his 
cousia^s arguments, he appeared to acquiesce in her 
wishes; but he, at the same time, gave her such 
counsel as would infaUibly secure his own views, 
while it removed from himself the odium and annoy- 
ance that would now rest upon the person to whom 
he transferred the enforcing of them. He framed 
his answer to her appeal acccordingly. 

^^ How deeply soever I may regret the circum- 
stances which deny me the fulfilment of my best 
hopes, Adele,^^ said her cousin, ^^ I would still stifle 
my feelings, in order to undertake the task you 
require of me, did not delicacy and propriety alike 
forbid it. Let me pray you to remember, that I 
came hither your father's invited and approved 
guest — ^your accepted and affianced lover. How 
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then^ can I^ in this the first moment of our acquain- 
tance^ decline the treasure of his daughter's hand^ 
without offering an insult both to your attractions 
and to his partiahty^ which no explanation^ on my 
part, can possibly excuse. No, my fair cousin, the 
communication must come from yourself. Forgive 
me for adding, that it ought to have been made long 
since. Much pain might, indeed, have been thus 
spared us. But it is not yet too late. Speak to 
your father. He is too indulgent not to lend him- 
self to your wishes. Obtain his consent to the 
dissolution of our contract, and I promise to intrude 
myself no longer on your presence, but to depart 
instantly, and for ever, from Audenach.^' 

There was something so plausible, so encouraging 
in D'Orville's words and manner, that Adele felt 
both soothed and grateful for them. 

^^ I beUeve you are right. Monsieur D^Orville,*^ 
she said ; ^^ I ought, indeed, long since to have told 
my father of our engagement, for concealment always 
leads to error, and I am now paying the penalty of 
it. I have been very, very wrong,'^ she added, her 
eyes fiUing with tears; ^^but there is still time to 
repair my fault, and it is to you my best thanks must 
be offered, for directing me in what manner to do 
so.'^ With a sweet smile, she held out her hand 
to lyOrville as she spoke, in all the warmth of 
confiding friendship. He pressed it to his lips in 
respectftd silence, and rising, they turned together 
towards the house. 
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When Adele laid her head upon her pillow, her 
dreams were as light and her slumbers as peaceful as 
on the preceding night, for the serpent had carefully 
avoided inflicting a single woimd upon his victim 
that could warn her of her danger. He had rather 
lulled her into the fatal seciurity which was to con- 
duct only to more certain destruction. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



** Thou hast prevaricated with thy friend, 
By underhand contriyances undone me ; 
And while my open nature trusted in thee, 
Thou hast stepped in between me and my hopes, 
And ravish'd from me all my soul held dear. 
Thou hast betray'd me/' 

Lady Jane Grey, 



a 



I BELIEVE^ then^ our arrangements are completed/' 
said the Baron to his nephew^ as late as on the 
following day they sat together in his library, by a 
table strewed over with papers and parchments. 
^^ Nothing remaining, but to affix my daughter's 
signature to the contract ?'' 

Nothing, my dear uncle /' replied D* Orville. 

And you are, I dare say, not unwilling that the 
afiair should be concluded without delay,'' added 
De St. Croix, who was desirous of ridding himself as 
speedily as possible of the interruption to the more 
interesting business he had in hand, occasioned 
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by the necessary preparations for his daughter's 
marriage. 

D'Orville penetrated his motive, and determined 
to profit by it. By not appearing to lurge the matter 
too strenuously, he should quicken his uncle's desire 
to do so, and ensure his enforcement of Adele's 
obedience. 

^^ My beautiful cousin's attractions will best 
answer for my impatience to receive so lovely a 
prize," said he; ^^but, possibly Adele herself may 
not be equally well-incUned for such haste. Were it 
not better, my dear Sir, previously to consult her on 
the subject?" 

The Baron could have annihilated his future son- 
in-law for his considerate kindness. 

^^ Oh, by no means," he said ; ^^ my daughter will 
be very glad to be saved the trouble of deciding. 
Besides, women should never be consulted about 
any thing but their embroidery frames or spinning 
wheels." 

"I am afraid," said D'OrviDe, laughing, ^^that 
you cannot persuade them to think so." 

"Well, well;" said the Baron, pettishly; "the 
contract shall be signed to-morrow, and you can 
aflerwards settle the matter between you. You will, 
I suppose, find no great difficulty in doing so." 

^^ But you forget, my dear Sir, that Adele is still 
unaware that the contract is actually concluded, and 
awaits only her signature. Allow me to suggest the 
expediency of your preparing her for the event." 
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lyOrville spoke as he wished, for it was highly- 
necessary, that the eclaircissement should be past, 
and Adele^s objections overruled previous to the 
moment of signing. 

Very unnecessary,^^ said the Baron, impatiently; 
but I suppose you must be gratified ;^^ and he rang 
the bell as he spoke, to command his daughter's 
presence. 

^^ In the meanwhile, then,^^ said lyOrville, who, 
for obvious reasons, was glad of an excuse for absent- 
ing himself, ^^ I shall ride to Boulogne to inquire for 
the packet I have been expecting from Paris ;'^ and 
he rose and quitted the room, leaving the Baron, who 
had risen from his great leathern chair, standing in 
expectation of his daughter's appearance. 

In spite of the hopeful confidence with which 
Adele had retired to rest on the preceding night, she 
awoke in the morning with aU her dread and mis- 
givings renewed at the thought of the inevitable 
interview with her father. The day was passed in 
alternations of hope and fear, and certainly the latter 
feeling greatly predominated, as she lingered a 
moment on the lock of his Ubrary door, ere she 
ventured to obey his summons. When she entered, 
the impatient expression of his coimtenance was little 
calculated to dispel her apprehensions, as re-seating 
himself he laid his hand upon the still open parch- 
ment, while Adele advanced near to the table on 
which it was lying. 

^^ After the intimation you have already received. 
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Adele, of a certain event about to take place, you 
will, no doubt, readily divine/^ said her father, ^^ the 
subject upon which I wish to speak with you/^ 

She was silent. 

" It was almost unnecessary to send for you to- 
night,^^ he continued ; ^^ but I have done so at the 
considerate suggestion of your cousin, who imagined, 
that as the arrangements for your marriage were now 
concluded, you might possibly desire a few hours 
preparation for the only part in them which you will 
be called upon to take/^ 

^^ The arrangements concluded V^ exclaimed Adele, 
clasping her hands in surprise and agitation. 

^^ Yes, child ; and since you think them so very 
terrible, the sooner the affair is ended the better. 
This parchment contains the contract for your mar- 
riage,^^ he continued, rising, as if the subject required 
no further comment ; ^^ and to-morrow I expect you 
will be prepared to sign it.^^ 

But Adele was not prepared, either for the sudden- 
ness of her father's command, or for the obedience 
which it enjoined. So little did she expect either 
the one or the other, that she stood for some minutes 
unable to speak. 

^^ Go, now, child, to your chamber, and compose 
yourself,^^ said the Baron ; unwilling to be further 
troubled with the exhibition of any feminine feeling. 

His daughter stood with her hands clasped, her 
eyes fixed upon the fatal paper, for the drawing up of 
which such unwonted haste had been employed. 
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^^ Oh, that I had known this earher/^ she exclauned, 
in uncontrollable emotion. 

^^Tut, tut, child ;^^ said the Baron, growing impa- 
tient at the agitation of which he misinterpreted the 
cause ; ^^you must learn to dismiss these siUy vapours, 
and to appreciate the value of the husband I have 
chosen for you. There — go to your chamber, and 
busy yourself about your bridal finery ; for the time 
will be short enough for the choosing of your ribbons 
and laces/^ 

^^Alas!^^ exclaimed Adele; ^^that I should have 
been guilty of so great a fault, as that for which 
I am now paying the penalty. I deserve your anger. 
How, then, dare I hope for your forgiveness for 
concealing an attachment which entails upon me the 
additional crime of disobedience to your commands. 
But oh ! do not — do not, I beseech you, punish me by 
requiring me to sign that fatal contract.^^ 

^^ Really, Adele, I am at a loss to understand these 
rhapsodies,^' said the Baron. ^^ Of what attachment 
can you possibly be dreaming, except of that which, 
as a matter of course, will be accorded to your future 
husband ?'' 

" But not to my cousin. Monsieur IV Orville,'' said 
Adele. ^^To him I can never offer those affections 
whicV — she paused in embarrassment. — ^^ Oh ! for- 
give me,'' she continued; ^^that I teU it now for 
the first time — which — are unalterably given to 
another." 

^^ And who may the favoured suitor be," said the 

L 
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Baron^ ironically ; ^^ who has been so happy as to win 
this unalterable attachment ?^^ 

Neck, brow and cheek were sufiused with a 
crimson blush, as Adele, in a faint voice, uttered the 
name of the Count De Clermont. 

^^ Really ! and where may the Count De Clermont 
have found means to bestow on you the honour of his 
acquaintance ?^^ 

^^ In Paris, at the house of Madame de Beaumont,'^ 
answered Adele, faintly. 

^^ Truly, I have selected a most worthy person to 
be entrusted with the charge of my daughter," said 
the Baron; ^when she could thus wantonly expose 
her, to the impertinent attentions of every lordUng 
fop, who might choose to seek the favour of the 
Heiress of Audenach.^^ 

" Indeed, indeed, you do them both wrong,^^ said 
Adele, earnestly. ^^Alphonse is Madame de Beau- 
mont's nephew; and, of course, was often at her 
house, and, — ^^ 

" Of course, was made perfectly aware that Made- 
moiselle de St. Croix was my only daughter,'^ inter- 
rupted the Baron. ^^This is folly, Adele. Let 
me have no more of it. I thought you had more 
sense than to force me to use commands, when the 
simple notification of my wishes ought to have 
sufficed. Let me find you then, to-morrow, in a 
better frame of mind, and prepared cheerfully ta 
submit to them.^' 

^^ My father/^ said Adele, meekly, ^^ I will not be 
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guilty a second time of the error it has once cost me 
so much to repair. I will not deceive you with the 
belief, that to-morrow can effect a change of purpose 
which I feel is now, and for ever/^ 

^^ Silence, Mademoiselle,^^ interrupted the Baron 
in a voice of thunder. ^^ Let me have no more of 
your puling objections. I have no time for alterca- 
tion ; neither if I had, could it avail you. Retire to 
your chamber ; and remember that / mil be obeyed.^^ 

Adele perceived that no further reply would be 
permitted her, even could she have found courage 
to frame one. She obeyed her father's commands, 
and withdrew in silence to her chamber, but not to 
the peacefiil repose which had visited her on the two 
preceding nights. It was now exchanged for the 
dreadful alternative of disobedience to her father, or 
abandonment of Alphonse de Clermont. Each pre- 
sented a fearfiil relinquishment of duty ; but not an 
equal sacrifice of the heart's affections. 

Alas ! the love she bore De Clermont, pleaded but 
too powerfully against the cold and studied senti- 
ment which fiUal respect alone demanded for her 
father. Adele was too good — ^too virtuous to Usten 
only to the promptings of her affection, where duty 
might incline the balance on the other side. She 
prayed earnestly to be preserved from the temptation 
that was busy at her heart. She prayed to be 
directed towards the right path ; and for the Divine 
assistance in pursuing it. Soothed and strengthened 
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by this act of devotion^ she rose from her knees^ and 
seating herself^ her eyes shaded with her hand so as 
to exclude every object whose recollections might 
have caused her to waver in the resolution she might 
be called upon to take^ she set herself careftilly to 
examine the circumstances in which she was placed. 
On one side was the infringement of one of the 
most sacred duties of life — an act of ingratitude to 
her father — of disobedience to his conunands. On 
the other, was the solemn vow, with which she had 
plighted her faith to De Clermont — ^wiih which she 
had sworn before Heaven, that no earthly engage- 
ment, save that which bound her fate to his, should 
ever pass her lips. Could she then, without offence, 
break the sacred oath that was registered in heaven, 
by consenting to the union with her cousin ? Could 
she stand by him at the altar, and utter those solemn 
words which must vow to him her undivided duty 
and affection, when every thought and feeUng was 
centred in another ? Impossible ! She could not incur 
the penalty of such premeditated perjury. Her 
father could not command so cruel a mockery of one 
of our hohest institutions? Had he, indeed, the 
right to do so ? Adele did not trust herself with the 
discussion. She did not seek to justify her disobe- 
dience by other arguments, than simply those which 
duty pointed out. Upon these she grounded her 
resolution, and prepared to nerve herself for perse- 
vering in it, come what would. Whether Adele 
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dwelt with much regret upon the vow which bound 
her to her lov^*, we will not pause to inquire ; but it 
would, perhaps, be expecting too much from human 
nature, to suppose that her heart was not lighter 
when the decision had been made, which was so 
consonant with its dictates. 

When, late at night, D^Orville returned to Aude- 
nach, he instantly perceived that his cousin's commu- 
nication had been made, and that it had been received 
exactly in the manner he had hoped and foreseen. 
The Baron was thoroughly out of hiunour — ^thoroughly 
disincUned for his nephe Vs society ; and evidently, by 

«This augurs well,^^ thought D'Orville; "but 
he shall be goaded yet a little further ;'^ and with- 
out noticing his nucleus manner, he put on the 
appearance of the most exuberant, talkative spirits. 

" I have left Boulogne, in a most glorious commo- 
tion,^^ he said; "the people seem all going mad^ 
because you have not paid them your usual visit this 
evening.'^ 

^^They wiU come to their senses to-morrow;" 
answered St, Croix, shortly. 

" I hope so, my dear uncle ; but I suspect you will 
have some trouble with them yet.'^ 

" Pshaw ! what have I fear with the President's 
interest?'^ 

" Very true, provided you make a good use of it ; 
but these precious electors seem to require a wonder- 
ful deal of attention.'' 
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'^ What attention have I neglected that they can 
expect/^ said St. Croix, nettled at being thus 
catechised by his nephew. 

^^ Excuse me, 1 did not mean to say that you had 
done so. I was only thinking with pleasure, that 
our business of this morning being concluded, you 
will now be able to give your undivided attention to 
other matters/^ 

The Baron appeared uneasy at the turn in the 
conversation. 

^^ I am glad you suggested to me,^^ said he, ^^ the 
expediency of speaking to my daughter to-night. 
She seems a Uttle inclined to make a fool of herself; 
and has been favouring me with a few of her fears 
and fancies/^ 

D^Orville looked distressed. " I should be truly 
sorry, my dear, Sir,^^ said he, ^^to hasten our 
marriage beyond my fair cousin's wishes, but, — '^ 

^^I anticipate what you would say,^^ interrupted 
De St. Croix, 

^^You are as anxious as I am that the affair 
should be at once concluded, and of course, Adele 
cannot object, when she knows that it is my desire 
it should be so.^^ 

^^ It will be most unfortunate, indeed,^^ said 
D'Orville, ^^ if we cannot induce Adele to acquiesce ; 
for I regret to say, I am unexpectedly obUged to 
return to Paris almost immediately. There is another 
reason, my dear. Sir, still more important, which 
urges me to desire that my marriage should not be 
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long delayed. I find by the letters which have 
reached me to-night^ that a sale of national property 
is likely to take place, which will extend itself to 
Boulogne, and it is very probable, that a part, at 
least, of the lands of Audenach will be included. 
Now, having just applied to the President for his 
interference m your behalf, it is impossible 1 can do 
80 a second time, unless my own personal interest in 
the estate may seem to affi)rd a sufficient plea for 
troubling him on the subject. I should hope my 
lovely cousin will allow these considerations to have 
their proper weight.^^ 

It afforded no small amusement to the artful 
Jacobin to watch the expression of the Baron^s 
countenance, while he was speaking. The dreaded 
sale of the national property — ^the prospect of losing 
at once, the valuable estate of Audenach, and the 
equally valuable good will and influence of his 
nephew, excited fears which very manifestly displayed 
themselves in spite of his efforts to conceal them. 
D'Orville could have laughed outright at the contor- 
tions of his nucleus countenance beneath its assimied 
composure. 

^^ If you prefer taking the chance, however,^^ — ^he 
said, maliciously. 

^^Oh, no! by no means,'^ said the Baron; ^^of 
course your wishes and convenience are to be 
consulted. It would be strange, indeed, to put 
them in competition with a few gu-lish caprices. 
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To-morrow the contract shall be signed^ and the 
marriage can be solemnized as soon after as you 
please/^ 

^^ C^est une cffairefimeP thought lyOrville, as the 
worthy relations separated for the night. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



" I am a maid betrothed ! 
All but the rites, a wife ! a wedded heart ; 
Although unwedded hand ! Reflect on that !'' 

The Wife, 

It would seem that in the conversation which had 
just taken place, the Baron and his nephew were 
equally deceiving and deceived. De St. Croix, un- 
willing that lyOrville should become acquainted with 
his daughter's sentiments, and unaware of her dis- 
closure to him, abstained from all reference to it, par- 
ticularly as he never allowed himself to doubt the 
certainty of her obedience. D^Orville, on the other 
hand, fully persuaded from his nucleus silence, that 
Adele^s objections had been either unheeded or over- 
ruled, thought it unnecessary to allude to them, and 
contented himself with strengthening the Baron^s 
good resolutions, in a manner that afforded no small 
amusement to himself. Not that his hint of the sale 
of the national property was an invention. Such a 
proceeding was, indeed, in contemplation, and actually 
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did take place, though whether Audenach and its do- 
main were then, or ever, included in the general 
sweep will be seen hereafter. 

When the trio met again the following morning at 
the breakfast table, IV Orville was the only one of the 
party who appeared quite happy and unconcerned. 
The Baron was still moody and taciturn. He was 
rude and unkind to his daughter; uncourteous to his 
nephew ; angry with himself; and evidently annoyed 
at the efforts he thought it necessary to make to con- 
ceal his ill-humour. Adele was perfectly calm and 
collected ; but her pale cheeks, and swollen eyelids 
sufficiently betokened in what manner she had passed 
the night. She went mechanically through the 
duties of the breakfast table ; but the most indifferent 
observer might have seen that her composure aro^e 
not from a mind at ease, but from the high wrought 
state of feeUng into which she had tutored herself to 
go through her self-imposed task. She felt grateful 
to IVOrville for the apparent wiUingness mth which 
he relieved the awkwardness of their meal. He was 
all life and animation — all respectful, but unobtrusive 
attention to his cousin — and all conciUating submis- 
sion to her father's caprice. She saw in his manner 
a confirmation of his generous behaviour towards 
herself, and imagined that his happiness sprung from 
self-approbation of his own conduct. It offered a 
most acceptable contrast to the harsh, unrelenting 
coimtenance, and demeanour of her father, and one 
from which Adele drew the most favoiu*able augury. 
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lyOrville, on the other hand^ cduld not but notice the 
change in his cousin's appearance ; but he beheved 
that the struggle which had cost her so much was 
finally decided^ and ahready looked upon Audenach 
and its fair heiress as his own. 

When their meal was ended, Adele rose as usual 
to retire. 

^^ We shall require your presence in the library at 
eleven o'clock, Adele/' said her father, with a pe- 
culiar look, which was, however, lost upon his 
daughter, for her eyes were cast on the ground. He 
walked to the door, and opening it for her exit, 
Adele in stiU delusive hope and reUance upon her 
cousin's generosity, without either venturing to look 
up, or to reply, quitted the room. It was a relief to 
find herself alone again : to be able to call up in so- 
litude whatever remembrances could strengthen the 
resolution she so much needed. She placed herself 
by the open casement, and looking forth upon the 
little valley, mentally recapitulated the circumstances 
of her late interview with De Clermont, the strange 
warning of the fortune-teller, and the binding vow 
which she had suggested. The time waned, as she 
sat absorbed in meditation, and Adele at last turned 
to look at the pendule which decorated her mantle- 
piece. As she did so, a gentle tap at the door made 
her heart beat violently. 

^^ ErUrez^^^ said Adele, in a faint voice. 

It was her foster brother. 

^^ lAseZy lisezy Mademoiselle," said Felix, in a low 
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and hurried tone. ^^Et courage !^^ and throwing 
down a dirty slip of paper^ and without waiting for a 
reply^ he cautiously re-dosed the door^ and disap* 
peared. Adele picked up the scroll. It contained only 
these few words, written in scarcely legible characters? 

^^ Maiden, — thy vow! Beware of kith and kin; for 
treachery lurks where least ye deem of! Be resolute^ 
and all may yet be well V^ 

There was no difficulty m guessmg who was the 
writer. Adele still stood gazing upon the curious 
epistle of the fortune-teller, who seemed to take so 
unaccoimtable an interest in her fate, when she was 
aroused by another knock at her chamber door. It 
was the summons to her father's Ubrary. She thrust 
Marie^s note into her bosom, and without allowing 
herself to pause, she instantly proceeded to obey. 

The Baron andhis future son-in-law were standing 
by the opposite window as she entered. A third per- 
son, whom she had never before seen, had been added 
to their number. He was seated at the table, appa- 
rently engaged in examining the papers and parch- 
ments, with which, as well as with the implements 
for writing, it was covered. On perceiving Adele, 
he rose, while D^Orville advanced towards her, and 
gallantly offering her his hand, he conducted her to 
a seat. 

In a moment the transaction for which they were 
thus assembled became evident. The open parch- 
ment, which she but too well remembered ; the pre- 
sence of the stranger, whose occupation sufficiently 
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betokened for what purpose he was there — ^but most 
of all^ the harsh^ commanding looks of her &ther — all 
combined to convince the poor Heiress of Audenach^ 
that she had nothing further to hope from his 
indul^nce. 

But Adele did not allow herself to be overcome 
with the prospect of the ordeal through which she 
had to pass. The effort was yef to be made. She 
had nerved herself to encoimter it ; and though her 
cheek was deadly pale^ and her hand trembled as^ 
seating herself^ she relinquished that of her cousin^ she 
yet succeeded in subduing her emotions mto perfect 
calmness. D^Orville stood beside her, while the 
Baron advanced to the table at which the notary 
had replaced himseUl The man of law performed ah 
elaborate flourish of the pen, returned his instru- 
ment of office to the inkstand, and rising in a self- 
satisfied and business-like manner, pushed the parch- 
ment over to that side of the table, at a Uttle distance 
from which Adele was sitting. 

^^ If Mademoiselle will give herself the trouble,^^ 
said he, respectfully : — ^^ Here — ^where the name is 
written in pencil ;^^ at the same time pointing out 
with his finger the spot indicated. 

Adele rose ; without noticing the words of the 
notary, she addressed herself to her father. ^^Am I 
then, indeed, so wretdied,^^ she said, ^^ as to have de- 
ceived myself with the false hope of my father's par- 
don and indulgence ?'* 

^^ Your chance of either must depend upon your- 
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self, Adele/* said he, employing words of gentleness 
which his tone and look contradicted. ^^ If you are 
as w illin g to receive, as / am to bestow my favour, 
you must endeavour by your conduct to deserve it V^ 

^^ I should ill deserve my father^s favour/' said 
,Adele, ^^were I to seek it through the medium of 
deceit and falsehood. Oh ! Monsieur D'Orville/^ 
said she, addressing her cousin, ^^ will you not plead 
for me? Will you not intercede for me with my 
father, and save me from the crime of disobedience ?'^ 

^^ My fair cousin,^' said D'Orville, taking her hand 
with apparent kindness, « I am scarce prepared for 
the cruel task you would impose upon me. Nay, I 
have been even led to hope that a few days would 
have completed my happiness. You will not then, 
I know, require of me the dreadful alternative of 
incurring either my worthy uncle's displeasure, or 
yours, Adele, in a case, especially where my own 
feeUngs are so deeply interested.'' 

In spite of the assumed kindness of her cousin^s 
manner, Adele perceived that she had no further hope 
of aid from him, and her heart died within her. 

^^I had scarcely anticipated, Adele,'^ said her 
father, ^^that you would so entirely have forgotten 
both your fihal respect and feminine modesty. Were 
you even wanting in a sense of duty, I should have 
thought that shame would have prevented your ex- 
posing your obstinacy and disobedience in a manner 
as imdutiftd, as it is indeUcate." 

^^ Could I have avoided both," said Adele, " vnth- 
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out committing a still greater sin. Heaven knows how 
willingly 1 would have done so. But in obeying your 
commands, — ^* 

But the Baron was by no means desirous that the 
lawyer should become a participator in what Adele 
was about to say. He was besides uneasy at the 
restraint, presented by the presence of a stranger, to 
his own harshness. 

^^ This discussion must be any thing but interesting 
to you, Sir,^^ said he, to the notary, who was standing 
in silent amazement. ^^ Allow me to request you will 
leave us for a moment ;^^ and the Baron opened the 
door of an adjoining room. 

^^ I am both surprised and sorry, Adele,** said he, 
when the door was closed, ^^to find that my last 
night^s admonition has been so ill-attended to. What 
opinion your cousin can have of your conduct, I leave 
you to judge ; but if you have any regard for mine, 
you will not obUge me, by your obstinacy, to enforce 
my commands with harsher words than those I have 
yet used towards you.** 

Adele raised her eyes for a moment to the counte- 
nance of her cousin, but the silent appeal was un- 
answered. The words of the fortime-teller had been 
fulfilled. She had trusted to kith and kin, and she 
had been deceived ! 

Casting her eyes to the ground, she remained a 
few moments silent, diuing which De St. Croix be- 
lieved that his daughter*s communings were leading 
her to submission ; but it was not so. 
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^^ 11^^^ she said, at last, in a low, but finn voice, 
^^ the offence of which I have been guilty, in 
concealing my unfortunate attachment, be of so deep 
a dye as scarcely to admit the hope of pardon, then 
am I willing to submit to any penalty my father may 
think fitting to inflict, save that which would bring 
upon me a still heavier misfortune than even his dis- 
pleasure. Oh ! my father,^^ she continued, casting 
herself at his feet, her hands clasped, and her eyes 
raised to his in earnest suppUcation, ^^ let me beseech 
you to consider what it is you require. Ask not of 
me, I implore you — ^^ 

^^ Rise, Mademoiselle,^^ interrupted St. Croix, 
sternly; ^^the time is past for suppUcation. Since 
gentler words will not suffice to call you to your duty, 
I must command your obedience.^^ 

Adele rose — she was now comparatively calm. The 
momentary agitation in which she had flung herself 
at her father's feet to implore his mercy, had passed 
away. 

^^ My father,^^ she said, ^^ could I have purchased 
the inestimable treasure of your favour and forgive- 
ness at any sacrifice save that which you require, I 
had not shrunk beneath the trial. But there is a 
higher obedience yet, than that demanded for an 
earthly parent — a still hoUer duty which forbids me 
to offer to my cousin, atGod^s holy altar, the perjured 
promise of affections which are unalterably devoted to 
another, and which have been ratified by a solemn 
vow, pronounced in the face of Heaven. If, then. 
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there is, indeed, no other price at which I may hope 
for your indulgence, — ^^ 

" None/^ interrupted the Baron, in violent indig- 
nation, both at his daughter's firmness, and also at 
the confession of her attachment to De Clermont, 
^^ The times are changed, indeed, when a maiden like 
yourself can boldly assume a tone so unbecoming. If 
you would avoid my heaviest displeasure, prepare 
yourself for instant and implicit obedience/' 

D^Orville had hitherto remaijaed silent, apparently 
unwilling to interfere between the Baron and his 
daughter. The firmness with which his gentle, timid 
cousin had persisted in her refiisal, surprised, and 
even interested him, but never for an instant changed 
his pmpose. He perceived, that for the present fur- 
ther remonstrance was useless* Adele would not 
consent to sign the marriage contract. It was, there- 
fore, more advisable to leave her a little time for re- 
fleeting on the consequences of her refusal. Besides, 
the sale of national property, with the threat of which 
he had quickened the Baron's harshness tp hi$ 
daughter, would not take place for three months. He 
had still that hold upon St. Croix' interest, and in the 
meanwhile, should fear or persuasion fail in weaken- 
ing Adele's resolution, there was yet time for the em- 
ployment of more coercive measures. With apparent 
kindness for his cousin, he addressed her father* 

^^ Allow me, my dear uncle." he said, ^^ to inter- 
cede in Adele's behalf. A httle delay can make no 
material difference; and I am persuaded that on 
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reflection^ my fair cousin will be induced to alter her 
present decision/^ 

^^ Never, Monsieur lyOrville/^ said Adele, firmly. 
^^ You deceive yourself if you believe that any time 
or circumstances can change my present resolution. 
It was formed only after deep reflection, and with the 
determination to encoimter, if needs must be, the 
penalty attached to so dreadful an alternative/^ 

^^ Then you still persist in your obstinate disobe- 
dience/' said the Baron, in a voice inarticulate with 
passion. 

Adele was imable to reply. 

^^WiU you, or will you not consent to sign this 
paper ^ he continued ; furiously striking his hand 
upon the open parchment. 

^^ Never,^' answered Adele, in a faint voice. 

^^Then be prepared to meet the consequences of 
yoiu" folly,^' said the Baron, seizing her shoulder with 
an iron grasp. 

^^ You may retire, Madam,^* he added, relinquish- 
ing his hold, with a movement which somewhat 
violently impelled her towards the door. 

But Adele was imable to obey him. She tottered 
a few paces, and would have fallen to the groimd, but 
that D'Orville sprang forward at the moment, and 
lifting her in his arms, conveyed the now insensible 
girl to her chamber. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 






*' Ambition, like a torrent, ne'er looks back i 
It is a swelling, and the last affection 
A high mind can put off. It is a rebel 
Both to the soul and reason, and enforces 
All laws, all conscience, treads upon religion. 
And offers violence to nature's self/' 

Ben Jonson. 

It will be believed, that when lyOrville returned to 
his uncle^s library, he found him in no very placable 
mood. All the evil passions belonging to his cha- 
racter had been called forth, and were now raging 
with undisputed sway over a mind as much accus- 
tomed to exact and receive impUcit obedience from 
others, as it was httle used to the exercise of self- 
control. St. Croix^ express commands had been 
disobeyed — disobeyed, too, by a woman ; and that 
woman, his daughter. The act, in itself, was a crime 
sufficiently heinous, but the probable consequences 
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it was likely to engender, rendered it altogether un- 
pardonable. The Baron had offered his daughter in 
marriage to his nephew, with her rich dowry, as an 
equivalent for his influence with the President, 
Robespierre. The success of his election, indeed, 
he deemed scarcely doubtfiil, in spite of the hints 
which D^Orville had thrown out, that it could still 
only be secured with a severe struggle. But this 
was but the first step in his career, and it might 
prove the last, should D^Orville, in requital for his 
disappointment, endeavoiu* to prejudice the Presi- 
dent in his nucleus disfavour. He knew how easily 
Robespierre^s suspicion was aroused : he knew also 
that the young Jacobin stood high in his confidence; 
and to these remembrances was added, that of the 
dreaded sale of national property, which, at one 
fell swoop, might strip him of the rich domains of 
Audenach. 

By the time D'OrviUe rejoined his uncle, he 
had mentally recapitulated the whole catalogue of 
dreadful consequences which might result firom his 
daughter's contumacy, and had returned with tenfold 
indignation to her who was the cause of them. But 
it was by no means the intention of the wily Jacobin 
to make any show of his displeasure in the present 
stage of the afiair. On the contrary, it was more 
likely to serve his interests to mollify his uncle, and 
to induce him to adopt more conciUating measures 
towards his daughter. He discovered how greatly 
he had misjudged his cousin's character in imagining 
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that she would yield at the first harsh command of 
her father. He was unprepared for Adele's firm, yet 
gentle, refusal ; and perceived that her consent must 
be won by other means than those which had yet 
been attempted. Besides, the Baron^s interest was 
stiU deeply engaged in the preservation of the lands 
of Audenach, and the three months which must 
elapse ere the sale should take place, lefl; him full 
leisure for employing it to the best advantage. 

With these views, D^OrviUe represented to his 
uncle the expediency of leaving Adele a little time 
to reflect on the consequences of her conduct. He 
did not seek to interest his paternal affection: he 
knew the attempt would have been hopeless. He 
spoke only of the policy of the coiuTse pointed out, 
and of the probability of its success. 

^^ There was no such immediate haste,^^ he said 5 
^^ a little reflection would no doubt cause his cousin 
to think differently. It was a pity, indeed, that she 
had so long been left exposed to the interested 
designs of Monsieur de Clermont, for the suspicion 
already communicated to his worthy imcle naturally 
pointed to him as the object of Adele^s unhappy 
passion. But, after all, her attachment could be 
but a girhsh fancy, which, by keeping her entirely 
secluded at Audenach, would necessarily expire for 
lack of the flame by which it had been fed. His 
sole desire for hastening the marriage had arisen 
from regard for his imcle's interest in the matter of 
the national sale, mingled with a perhaps excusable 
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regret at the prospect of seeing the lands of Aude- 
nach, which had been, for so many centuries, the 
hereditary property of the St. Croix family, parcelled 
out among strangers. But even this admitted of a 
trifling delay; and he would not, he could not, 
believe that his cousin would finally persist in her 
resolution.^^ 

The Baron listened with gratified ears to the 
moderate tone of his nephew^s discourse. He had 
worked himself up into the anticipation that lyOrville 
would at least have carried the affair with a high 
hand, if it were only to enhance the value of the 
services his uncle required of him. He was, there- 
fore, proportionably soothed and flattered by the 
young Jacobin's apparent willingness to smooth 
every difficulty, and was very readily induced to 
acquiesce in his view of the matter, more particularly 
as, by so doing, he should, for the present, be left at 
liberty to prosecute his desired election without in- 
terruption. That once concluded, he might, at leisure, 
adopt proper measures for enforcing Adele's obedi- 
ence; for the concluding hints contained iniyOrville's 
address, sufficiently indicated that a change of pur- 
pose was not to be thought of. 

It was with mutual expressions of amity and good 
wiU, that, on the following morning, the nephew and 
uncle took leave of each other, after riding together 
fi-om Audenach as far as the walls of the Haute 
ViUe of Boulogne. From thence, their course lay 
in different directions 2 they, therefore, exchanged a 
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cordial farewell^ and separated ; the one taking the 
great route to Paris, the other proceeding to console 
his constituents for then- disappointment of the pre- 
ceding evening. 

In the meanwhile, the unfortunate and innocent 
cause of such deep anxiety was left undisturbed to 
reflect on the consequences of the step she had taken. 
On recovering from her swoon, Adele found herself 
alone with the waiting-woman who had been her 
companion from Paris. For an instant, she was un- 
able to recall the circumstances which had produced 
her illness ; but the talkative Abigail was not long in 
filling up the blank with her own version of the 
story, and Adele became fully sensible of the dreadful 
scene through which she had just passed. Her 
attendant had, however, gathered only just suflScient 
of late events to awaken her curiosity, but not to 
satisfy it. Poor Adele was, therefore, obUged to 
submit to the torturing questions of her inquisitive 
soubrette, couched, as they were, under the semblance 
of pity and interest, which seemed to claim her grati- 
tude, and forbid her receiving them in an ungracious 
manner, though she was unable to reply to them. 
Worn out, at last, with suflFering, and hoping to find 
in solitude the repose she so much needed, she 
pleaded an inclination to sleep, and desired to be 
left alone. 

But though the Heiress of Audenach occasionally 
found in sleep a temporary oblivion of her sorrows, 
still, in her waking moments, the painfulness of her • 
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present position was felt in all its bitterness. Since 
the fatal morning on which she hieid refused to sign 
the marriage contract^ her &ther had never once 
deigned to see her. The unquestioned garrulity of 
her attendant^ and an occasional word from Felix 
Noel (whose interest and attachment for his foster 
sister caused her to regard him as the only devoted 
friend upon whom she could rely,) informed her 
of her father's long and frequent absences from 
Audenach. The information always brought with 
it a sense of relief. She could then indulge her un- 
rest by wandering from room to room, or she could 
stray forth into the little valley, without the fear of 
encountering her father, whom, of all persons, she 
most desired, yet most dreaded, to see. Sometimes 
she entertained the thought of venturing, unbidden, 
into his presence; of throwing herself at his feet, and 
imploring his forgiveness. But Adele's nerves, in 
their present shattered state, were unequal to the 
eflFort. She was tortured with the consciousness of 
her father^s anger, yet she diu^t not seek his pardon, 
decided as she still was never to make the concession 
he required. Thus, day after day passed on in weary 
monotony, uncheered by a single beam which could 
light her in her visions of the ftiture. 

Marie de Thericourt, in the meanwhile, had not 
been unmindful of the Barents proceedings. She 
had marked all his manoeuvres to ensure success. 
The secret means he had employed — the secret 
agents he had bribed — were all known to her. It 
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would have been an easy matter for the popular 
fortune-teller to have at least retarded his move- 
ments^ if not to have defeated his schemes altogether. 
But to have done so would not have answered her 
purpose ; to have thus hastened his fall would have 
shortened both his suffering and her own enjoyment. 
She preferred anghng with her victim's hoj^s She 
would let him go forth on the wide sea of ambition^ 
like a vessel gallantly trimmed^ and then^ having 
raised the storm, she would, one by one, drag from 
him every successive plank to which he might have 
clung for support. Of these, she knew that his 
dependance upon lyOrville was the most powerful. 
It was her interest, then, to foment^ if possible, a 
quarrel between the Baron and his nephew; and 
Marie lacked neither the means nor the ability ne- 
cessary to attain her end. Meanwhile, she watched, 
with exulting derision, the toil and trouble with 
which the Baron was himself weaving the net that 
should entangle him. Nay, she even seemed to lend 
herself to his views by furthering the desh-ed success 
which was to lead to L destruction. 

Thus matters stood, as the eventful day of election 
was approaching. Eventfiil, truly it was to Prance, 
and to aU Europe ; for from the legislators about to 
be chosen as the representatives of the people, ema- 
nated those first outpourings of organized atrocity 
which led to results so fatal to the prosperity of 
France — ^so destructive to the happiness of thousands 
of her children. 

M 
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At Boulogne^ the tree of liberty had been planted 
in the preceding Jvljy on several points both of the 
Old and New Town. On the Place (PArmeSy in par- 
ticular^ a lofty poplar reared its head^ which was 
surmounted by the bonnet rouge — the emblem of 
liberty. 

As St. Croix rode into the square^ on the morning 
which was to decide his fate^ he found it filled with 
a multitude of persons of both sexes^ who greeted 
the appearance of then* favourite champion with a 
general shout of applause. The plaudits were re- 
doubled^ when St. Croix^ having ridden onwards 
towards the centre of the square^ in which their 
chosen symbol was planted^ checked his horse a 
moment^ and^ reverently doffing his hat^ made a low 
obeisance. " Vive la Libert^ P^ ^^ Vive notre Deputi P^ 
echoed round him. But St. Croix waited not to 
listen to the clamour. He spiured his horse on^ 
and in a few minutes had reached the appointed 
place where the electors were to give in their 
decision. 

The active business of the election had been 
despatched previously. The closing ceremony, there- 
fore, required but a very short space of time ; at 
the expiration of which, Victor, c^rdecant Baron de 
St. Croix, rejoiced in the degradation of calling him- 
self the people's chosen representative in the forth- 
coming Legislative Assembly. The news was not 
slow in reaching Audenach, and they were soon con- 
firmed by the return of the Deputy himself. In the 
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first moment of his exultation^ he had no thought to 
bestow on aught beside the duties of his new station^ 
with the vision of future honours to which he hoped 
it might lead. By degrees, his dreams of aggran- 
dizement led him to think on the means by which 
they were to be realized; ap.d of these, the first 
requisite step was his immediate departure for Paris. 
This, again, conducted to the recollection of his 
daughter; but here his lucubrations were of a less 
pleasing cast. What should he do with her? Take 
her with him to Paris ? All well, provided she would 
consent to an immediate union with her cousin. 
Otherwise, he should but defeat his own purpose, in 
canying her to the very spot, where, notwithstanding 
all his precautions, she might, by some chance, con- 
trive to see De Clermont; and would, at all events, 
support herself with the hope of domg so. Should 
Adele still prove refi:w;tory, (and, in spite of his 
former confidence, he shrewdly suspected such would 
be the case, though he scarce would acknowledge 
the supposition even to himself,) what coiu*se, then, 
should he pursue ? To leave her alone at Audenach 
was impossible. He had no guardian sufficiently 
trusty to place over her, and the evil resulting from 
her residence under Madame de Beaumonf s roof, 
had taught him the necessity for caution. What, 
then, should he do ? He would see his daughter, 
and once more ofier to her his forgiveness on the 
promise of submission to his will. He would even 
strive first to win her consent by softer words — to 
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ask it as a token of duty and affection for himself. 
And should all fail — should Adele still persist in her 
refusal — ^what then ? A fresh determination occurred 
to the Baron^ but we must reserve it for another 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



" VU have a priest sliall preach lier from lier fidth, 
And make it sin not to renoimee that vow, 
Which I'd have broken." 



On the evening of the newly-elected Deputy's 
triumphant return to Audenach^ Adele de St. Croix 
was once more summoned to the presence of her 
father. It was with a feeling of dread^ amounting 
almost to awe^ that she prepared to obey; and yet, 
amid her fears, a latent unacknowledged hope stffl 
liu'ked that her father, upon maturer consideration, 
might have been induced to relax in his severity 
towards her. The impression was confirmed by the 
softened look and manner with which he received 
her. The Baron, indeed, was at that moment 
inclined to be in good humour with himself, and all 
the world beside. He was won, too, by the meek, 
respectful demeanour of his daughter, and was 
equally ready to receive her submission, and to 
accord his own for^veness in return. 
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" Sit down, Adele ;^' he said, in as kind a tone 
as he could command, perceiving that she hesi- 
tated to do so, and was jet scarcely able to stand. 
*^ I have hitherto banished you from my presence,^^ 
continued the Baron, "because I wished, by so 
doing, to mark my displeasure at your conduct, as 
well as to afford you time for undisturbed reflection 
upon its impropriety. I would fain believe, that ere 
this you will have seen the expediency of enabling 
me, by yoiur contrition for the past, and promise of 
amendment for the fiiture, to put an end to a 
punishment which it has given me so much pain 
to inflict/^ 

" If the infliction of the heaviest misfortune which 
has yet befallen me,'^ said Adele, " may seem suflS- 
cient atonement for my ofience — ^if the deepest regret 
at having incurred your displeasure, and the most 
ardent desire of forgiveness, may induce you to 
extend your pardon to me, then should I, indeed, be 
relieved from a weight of misery almost overpowering. 
But if,— ^' 

" Hear me, Adele f' interrupted her father, unwilling 
so soon to listen to the reserving clause which he 
apprehended she was about to utter ; " I am ready- 
to believe in the sincerity of the dutiful sentiments 
you have professed ; but something more than mere 
words is necessary to prove that my confidence is 
not ill-founded. What matters it to speak of your 
sorrow at my anger — ^your desire for forgiveness— or 
your wish to regain my good opinion and afiection. 
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if you reject the only means by which they are to be 
obtained. In seeking this union with your cousin^ 
my only object could be the promotion of your 
interest and advantage. What, indeed^ could be so 
dear to me as the happiness of my daughter ?^^ 
Adele was deeply moved. The Baron saw his advan-*- 
tage and proceeded — 

^^ These were the motives by which I was first 
actuated; and as a substantial proof of my regard, I 
had determined to give you the rich lands of 
Audenach> as your marriage portion.^' 

5^ I am grateful, most gratefiil/' said Adele, with 
emotion, as her father paused to allow time for his 
words to make the desired impression. 

" Other reasons have since sprung up,^* continued 
the Baron, ^^ of a different nature, with which it is 
proper you should be made acquainted. I am 
threatened with a seiziure of the lands of Aude- 
nach, to be sold as government property, and par* 
celled out among strangers. Your cousin is the 
only person who has influence sufficient to avert a 
calamity so dreadful, a blow so fatal to the prosperity 
of the house of St. Croix ; but even he is unable to 
interfere in the matter, unless his marriage with its 
heiress, and consequent personal interest in the 
estate, shall seem to afford him a plausible pretext 
for so doing. Perhaps, some spark of family pride 
may influence you, since your love and gratitude 
for me are so small as to have no weight in the 
scale/* 
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'^ Alas V' said Adele^ in deep agitation ; '^ can I 
then only hope to purchase my father's affection by- 
proving myself unworthy of it V^ 
. ^' Submission to a parent's commands^ Adele/^ said 
her father^ ^' can scarcely be an unworthy return for 
the affection by which only those commands were 
dictated.^' 

Adele paused a moment in reflection^ ere she 
replied. 

^' My father/^ she said, at last, ^^ your goodness 
had destined the lands of Audenach for my wedding 
portion. They would, therefore, at my marriage, 
have been transferred from your possession to that of 
my cousin, as fixture representative of the house of 
St. Croix. His near relationship fully qualifies him 
for the distinction. Let me pray you, then, to put 
aside, in his favour, any claim I might have on the 
domain of Audenach, and to transfer it to him, un- 
encumbered by an appendage, which to him cannot 
but be utterly valueless.'* 

"You speak of what you are unable to compre- 
hend, Adele,'* said the Baron, growing impatient at 
her resistance. "You ask what is impossible. The 
estate of Audenach must either descend to you as 
my heir, to be preserved through the influence of 
your cousin, or it must be torn piecemeal in the 
manner I have told you. With you, then, must rest 
this momentous decision. But I am weary of this 
continued obstinacy. I tell you fi:wikly, that if you 
still persist in refiising the union with your cousin. 
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no other marriage vow^ with my consent, shall ever 
pass your lips/^ 

^^ Be it so/^ said Adele ; ^^ it were better to abide so 
cruel an alternative^ than to be guilty of so great a 
crime as that of offering to my cousin the perjured 
promise of affections already pledged, — '^ 

^^ To one who is the avowed enemy of his country/^ 
interrupted the Baron, in rising indignation ; '^ who 
scrupled not to shed the blood of those patriots who 
were about to rid France of the cause of all her woes 
— ^to one, who not content with inflicting his ill deeds 
upon the public, has thought fit clandestinely to 
insinuate himself into the affections of Mademoiselle 
de St. Croix, simply because, he believed her to be 
the Heiress of Audenach/^ 

"You do the Count de Clermont wrong,^^ said 
Adele, a slight colour tinging her before pallid 
cheek. " His noble nature is incapable of the mo- 
tives you describe; and ill should I requite hid 
generous attachment, by breaking that plighted faith 
which never, never, shall be given to another.^' 

" I have had enough of this sentimental foolery,^* 
said the Baron, sternly, waving his hand for her to 
retire. " A few weeks hence, your tone will be some- 
what changed, I imagine. You will prepare yourself. 
Mademoiselle, to leave Audenach to-morrow ;^^ and 
Adele departed to ruminate over the new and unknown 
home which was to be her destination. 

On the following morning, she learned that her 
father had ridden to Boulogne at an early hour. His 
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return was followed up by the intimation^ that in two 
hours she should hold herself in readiness for depar- 
ture. At the appointed time^ she was conducted to 
a hired carriage which was in waiting; and with old 
Pierre for her only companion^ the vehicle took the 
road towards Boulogne. Having reached the walls 
of the High Town^ and passed beneath one of its 
arched gateways^ they traversed the narrow streets^ and 
at length stopped before a tall dark-looking building, 
bearing no outward mark of human habitation. At 
first, Adele imagmed she was entering a prison ; but 
the dress of the female who answered the appUcation 
of Pierre to the bell for admittance, quieted her 
apprehensions, by presenting the appearance of a lay 
sister, of the Ursuline Order of Nuns. She was about, 
then, to become an inmate of their Convent, and it 
wias with a sense of reUef that she foimd herself 
entering its peaceful walls. A few minutes brought 
her to the Uttle parlour, where, after waiting as she 
had been desired, for about a quarter of an hour, the 
door flew wide open, and the Lady Abbess, with two 
sisters as her attendants, entered. She was a tall, 
stem-looking woman of about fifty, whose hard rigid 
features harmonized well with her stately and com- 
manding deportment. Blrought up fi'om her earliest 
childhood in the convent of which she was now 
Superior, the world beyond, was to her but as a vast 
sea of crime and misery, of which she knew, and 
desired to know, nothing. She was unable to compre- 
hend how that social virtues could be practised in the 
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midst of Buch pollution. She was incapable of appre- 
ciating those sacred duties which are appointed to 
man^ equally as a bond of union with his fellow- 
creatures^ and as a source of innocent happiness to 
himself^ and the performance of which constitutes^ at 
once^ one of the most difficult, as it is also one of the 
most acceptable services to the Creator. Shut out from 
all intercourse with the worlds and^ consequently, shel- 
tered from the dangerous excitements which might 
have aroused those passions that lay dormant in her 
bosom, she beUeved herself to be wholly exempt from 
them. Hence, she learned to look upon human weak- 
ness as a crime — ^forgetful that the crime consists, not 
in the existence of passions, which are inseparable 
fit>m humanity, but in the indulgence of them. 
Hence, too, her dominion over the sisterhood of 
which she was Superior, was one of uncompromising 
severity. The offender could hope for no mercy — 
the penitent for no pardon — ^the diligent for no 
commendation. 

Such was the monitress to whom Adele de St. 
Croix was entrusted, with directions from her father, 
to chastise her ill-placed attachment, and reclaim her 
disobedience, in whatever manner might be deemed 
most fitting. 

Adele had arisen on the entrance of her forbidding- 
looking hostess, and stood in silent deference to her 
age and station, uncertain of the reception she was 
about to experience. 

'^ Your father has thought fiy^ said the Abbess ; 
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'^ to entrust to me the task of recalling you to a sense 

of duty^ against which^ I am informed^ you have 

grievously offended. He has wisely judged^ that the 

exercise of prayer^ and the chastisements of our holy 

religion^ with a brief retirement from that sinful 

world by which you have been perverted, may, under 

the blessing of Heaven, work a change in your sinful 

and depraved heart ; and may God, in his mercy,^^ 

(here she raised her eyes upwards,) ^^ bless my 

himible endeavoiurs for the fulfilment of so pious a 

purpose. Your duties will commence at vespers this 

^evening, by which time you will be furnished with a 

dress more suitable than your present garb, for the 

lowly penitence of a contrite sinner. The intervening 

hours will be best spent in the soUtude of your cell^ 

where, by prayer and meditation, you will prepare 

yourself for the holy office that is to foUow.^^ 

Then, turning to one of her attendants, she gave 
orders that Adele should be conducted to her nar- 
row chamber, in a tone which savoured more of 
worldly pride than of christian charity. 

When the poor victim of parental tyranny found 
herself at last, once more, alone, her first impulse was 
to cast herself upon the hard pallet which was to 
serve as her bed, and covering her face with her 
hands, as if to shut out the objects by which she 
was surrounded, she burst into an agony of tears. 
Never had she felt so completely miserable— ►so 
utterly desolate and friendless, as when thus thrown 
among strangers — ^placed at the mercy of a harsh 
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task-mistress^ and cut off from all communication 
with those whom she loved, or from whom she might 
have hoped for consolation or assistance. And, when 
at last, she did venture to look round upon her nar- 
row cell — ^upon the straw pallet — ^the deal table — the 
single chair— the iron-grated lattice window, how 
chilling was its desolation — ^how bitter the compa- 
rison which forced itself upon her, as she remem- 
bered the little sunny chamber on the banks of the 
Seine — ^the companionship of Madame de Beaumont 
— ^and of one dearer still ! As the hour of vespers 
approached, the dress of a novice was brought to her, 
and Adele, having put it on and followed her con- 
ductress to the chapel, took the place appointed her 
among the sisterhood, unknowing and unknown. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



" 0, ftlse ambitioii, 
Whither hast thou lur'dme ! 
E'en to this giddy height where now I stand 
Forsaken, comfortless, with not a fiiend 
In whom my soul can trust/' 

Barbarossa, 

About the same hour^ the Baron de St. Croix took 
his leave of Audenach^ and proceeded on his road to 
Paris. To trace the course of his popularity; to 
detail his harangues in the Assembly^ or the means 
by which he succeeded in winning the favour of the 
President Robespierre^ belongs less to the novelist 
than to the historian. On the subject of his Aude- 
nach estates^ only^ did he entertain any real uneasiness^ 
and this apprehension gradually increased as the 
momentous period of the sale drew near. Without 
compromising himself^ he had sufficiently unfolded 
his views to the Abbess of the Ursuline Convent, to 
induce her, by any means, to enforce^ if possible, 
Adele^s obedience^ before the expiration of the 
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prescribed period. The good mother lent a willing 
ear to his wishes^ for she was well pleased to win the 
favour of the powerful Deputy St. Croix, at a time 
when the immunities of the church had already 
been severely shaken, and were not unlikely to be 
abolished altogether. 

But in spite of threats, remonstrance, penance, and 
suffering, Adele remained firm to her vow. She 
listened with patience ; she endured with meekness 
and submission. Her health, indeed, was beginning 
to decline beneath the penances and privations to 
which she was subjected, but her resolution was as 
imalterable as ever. The Baron, therefore, deserted 
by his nephew, whose interest no longer claimed his 
interference, was obliged to set out alone on his 
return to Boulogne, early in December. 

It was with fear and trepidation that he again ap- 
proached the home which might so soon be wrested 
from him; but he still hoped that his increased 
interest and popularity would avert the impending 
evil. And so, perhaps, it might ; but that an unseen 
hand dashed the cup of triumph from his lips at the 
very moment he thought it the most secure. 

Marie de Thericourt, who deemed the fitting 
moment now arrived for commencing her long- 
delayed career of vengeance, raised such a popular 
outcry against the injustice of suffering so large a 
domain as that of Audenach to remain untouched 
by the hand of power, that at last the Baron saw 
himself stripped of the whole of the rich estate. 
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which was torn from him piecemeal. Marie even 
carried her malice still further. She caused her 
unfortunate victim to be called for by his delighted 
fellow-citizens^ to receive their vociferous thanks 
for the sacrifice he had made in their favour. St. 
Croix could not choose^ but obey. Neither could he 
avoid the necessity of returning an appropriate 
address^ setting forth the readiness^ at all times^ and 
the peculiar happiness in the present instance^ with 
which he had reUnquished his private interests when 
called upon to do so by the voice, and for the good 
of the people. 

To the fortune-teller, who could trace in the con- 
tortions of his countenance while he was speaking, 
every discordant jar between his honied words, and 
his bitter disappointment, the exhibition afibrded 
scope for the gratification of every malignant and 
revengeful feeUng. But the Deputy himself, was so 
disgusted with the issue of the affair, that he was 
unable to remain near the scene of his defeat, and, 
therefore, determined to start instantly for Paris, in 
the hope of finding there, some better fortune to 
console him for the ill-luck which he had left behind. 
Without staying to make one enquiry for his daughter, 
(whose very existence, indeed, was, for the moment, 
wholly banished fi-om his recollection,) he threw 
himself into the Diligence, and was soon far advanced 
on his route to the capital. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



** Dans ces murs tous sanglans, des peuples malheureax, 
Unis contre leur prince, et divis^s entre eux 
Jouets infortun^ des fiireurs intestines 
De leur triste patrie avanfant les mines ; 
Le tumulte au dedans, le p^ril aux dehors, 
Et partout le debris, le carnage, et les morts." 

Voltaire* 9 Henriade. 

We took leave of Alphonse de Clermont on the 
night of his partmg with Adele de St. Croix^ in the 
Kttle valley of Audenach. We will not pause to 
enquire into the thoughts which occupied him while 
he pursued his sad and solitary walk towards Bou- 
logne^ since^ uncheered as they were, by any secmity 
for the present, or any definite prospect for the 
future, they could not but be of an intensely painful 
nature. Frequently De Clermont paused, in the hope 
of catching one more glimpse of the spot rendered 
sacred by the presence of his beloved. But ere long, 
the mansion at Audenach, and the Uttle valley in 
which it was situated, were hidden fi-om his view 
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amid the Burrounding darkness ; and when^ for the 
last time^ he had gazed towards them^ and had 
waved his hand in token of adieu^ as though she 
to whom the action was addressed could have seen 
and rephed to it, he turned away, and quickening 
his pace, had soon reached the waUs of Boulogne. 
Pursuing the descent of the Grande Rue, he took 
his way towards the Port where the vessel lay 
moored that was to bear him on his voyage. The 
wind was still unfavourable ; but as it was very likely 
to change during the night, and as the packet would 
then set sail without a moment's delay, De Clermont 
continued pacing up and down the quay, rather than 
return to the town to seek the rest for which he felt 
so httle inclined. 

Towards morning the wind changed; and ere 
Adele had arisen from her couch to watch its pro- 
gress, her lover was akeady advancmg on his voyage 
to England. 

It is not necessary to the thread of our narrative^ 
to trace very minutely the details of De Clermont's 
journey. Suffice it to say, that he reached Germany 
in safety; and at Coblentz, was admitted to the 
presence of the members of the Bpurbon family, then 
residing there. He scarcely required the Queen's 
signet ring to ensure their confidence. To some of 
them he was already personally known, and all were 
acquainted with the circumstances of his gallant 
defence of the 6th of October. At Vienna, his 
reception was equally satisfactory. 
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Having thus delivered the papers with which he 
had been entrusted^ and received the answers to 
them^ he set forward on his return to Paris^ by the 
way of Strasburg; it having been agreed that^ to 
avoid suspicion^ he should chose a different route to 
that by which he had left France. On his arrival 
in the capital^ he contrived^ through the agency of a 
trusty dependanty to convey the precious documents 
into the hands of the Queen. The unfortunate 
Princess needed all the consolation they contained ; 
for the hope of an amelioration in pubUc affairs^ 
which had accompanied the acceptance of the new 
Constitution^ had now wholly vanished^ and her own 
position^ with that of the whole of the Royal Family^ 
had become more irksome than ever. 

Soothed by the words of sympathy of which De 
Clermont had been the bearer; indulging the delusive 
hope of still receiving succour from abroad; and 
gratified with the zeal and prudence of her messen- 
ger, Marie Antoinette again claimed his services on 
, a similar mission^ and again the call was answered 
with alacrity and diligence. 

DuHng several successive months^ De Clermont 
was unremittingly employed in the same manner; 
and on each occasion^ he had the good fortune^ or 
the superior prudence^ both to avoid discovery and 
to fulfil his task to the entire satisfaction of his 
Royal Mistress^ in spite of the difficulties and dan- 
gers which necessarily opposed themselves to his 
success. 
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Whether the unceasing claun upon his loyalty^ 
which denied him a moment's leisure to bestow on 
other matters^ was exactly consonant with his wishes^ 
we will not attempt to decide. The yoimg royalist 
endeavoured^ as much as possible^ to devote his whole 
thoughts and energies to the accompHshment of the 
charge entrusted to him^ permitting himself only the 
gratification of seeing Madame de Beaumont on each 
ofhifl flying visits to Paris, to hear from her whatever 
intelligence concerning Ad^le she was able to afford. 

With his aunt lay the only source firom whence he 
could hope for information^ for the necessary pre- 
caution of leavmg France, and returning to it on 
each expedition, by a different course, had precluded 
the possibihty of his revisiting Boulogne. The 
account, however, of his betrothed, which reached 
him through this channel, was such as entirely 
quieted his apprehensions. The Baron de St. Croix, 
on reaching Paris, had immediateiy sought out 
Madame de Beaumont ; not, indeed, with the inten- 
tion of censuring her conduct towards himself in the 
matter of his daughter, but with the view of blinding 
her to the real circumstances in which Adele was 
now placed. Where, indeed, was the heinous crime 
of having sanctioned an attachment to the Count de 
Clermont, whose rank, fortune, and consideration^ 
fully entitled him to a still higher alliance ? St. Croix 
saw the futility of any objection he could possibly 
produce. Under different circmnstances, he would, 
in all probability, have eagerly sought such a 
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marriage for his daughter. But the case was changed 
here — ^De Clermont was a royalist. He had^ more- 
over^ presumed to seek the affections of Adele^ 
without having previously consulted her father; and^ 
worse than all^ his daughter had dared to bestow 
those affections^ and had completed her audacity by 
an act of disobedience^ which had materially affected 
his own interests. He did not choose^ however^ to 
encounter the arguments of Madame de Beaumont ; 
still less to acquaint her either with what had passed^ 
or with the cause of Adele's imprisonment^ for her 
seclusion in the Ursuline Convent was^ in fact^ 
nothing less. It would^ besides^ be madness^ he 
thought, to awaken De Clermonfs resentment, which 
might induce him to adopt violent measures for the 
Uberation of his betrothed bride. St. Croix, there- 
fore, merely informed Madame de Beaumont, thajt 

4 

he had judged it expedient not to bring his daughter 
to Paris in the present dangerously unsettled state of 
public affairs. He had, therefore, he said, removed 
her from the soUtude of Audenach to the charge of a 
worthy and excellent woman, the Abbess of the 
Ursuline Convent of Boulogne. The epistolary 
correspondence of his daughter and her valued 
friend, might still continue, for he had directed that 
Adele's letters should be forwarded in the weekly 
packet which reached him from Audenach, and those 
of Madame de Beaumont could be returned through 
the same channel. In what manner St. Croix 
fulfilled this engagement, we leave the reader to 
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judge. He was completely successful^ however, in 
deceiving Madame de Beaumont; and the false 
views which he had led her to adopt, equally con- 
veyed themselves to her nephew. 

To De Clermont, they formed a source of un- 
qualified satisfaction. He now beUeved, that the 
predictions of the fortune-teller were utterly ground- 
less — ^that the projected union with her cousin was a 
wilful fabrication of his own ; and, at all events, he 
felt assured, that in her present retreat, Adele was 
peaceably sheltered from every danger to which a 
less secluded home might have exposed her. Con- 
soling himself for their temporary separation with 
these deUcious reflections, and looking forward with 
brightened hope to the future, the young royalist 
pursued his endeavours in the Royal cause, with an 
energy which spumed difficulty, and contemned 
danger, cheered onward by the prospect of the sweet 
reward he promised hunself when his task should be 
ended. 

Thus month after month rolled on. The winter 
came and went; and luxuriant sununer had run 
through nearly half its course. It was in the first 
days of August, that De Clermont once more returned 
to Paris with secret despatches for the Queen. The 
state of pubUc feeling ever since the fnghtful 20th of 
June, when a licensed and lawless rabble had forced 
themselves into the Palace of the Tuileries, and to 
the very presence of the King himself, announced 
that some fearful crisis was at hand. Marie 
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Antoinette^ still clinging to the hope of foreign aid^ and 
aware^ that from no other quarter could she hope for 
succour^ hastened to prepare a fi^sh appeal to the 
Austrian Court ; and having caused it to be conveyed 
to De Clermont^ the 10th of August was fixed for 
his again leaving Paris. 

Even those most imperfectly acquainted with the 
disastrous history of the period^ will remember^ and 
shudder at the remembrance, how awfully the worst 
prognostics were fulfiled in the horrors of that me- 
morable day. 

In the middle of the preceding night the tocsin 
sounded, and the drums beat to arms. At day-break, 
a furious and armed rabble invested the Palace of the 
Tuileries, seconded by a band of Marsellois and 
nearly the whole of the National Guard, and it 
became but too evident, that a struggle of the most 
fearful nature was about to take place. 

De Clermont, therefore, instead of fulfiUing his 
intention of departure, rose at the dawn of day, and 
hastening to the Palace, joined the gallant band of 
royalist gentlemen, who, with courage worthy of a 
better fate, had ranged themselves in one of th^ 
apartments, self-constituted guards to their unfortu- 
nate Sovereigns. To these were added the devoted 
Swiss Guards, who were ready to peril Ufe and limb 
in the same good cause. 

But what could avail the bravery of a handful of 
men, oj^sed to the overwhelming numbers of the 
insurgents without, more especially where the Castle 
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afforded too small means of defence to admit the 
hope of successful resistance. To have permitted 
the Royal Family to remain spectators of so unequal 
a conflict^ would have been to expose them to certain 
destruction. The expediency of retiring was, there- 
fore, suggested to the King, and he was, with extreme 
difficulty, prevailed on to take shelter with his family 
in the bosom of the Legislative Assembly. 

With some difficulty, De Clermont managed to 
gain the foot of the great staircase of the Palace, at 
the moment the Royal Family were descending it — 
for the last time! They had already passed on, 
when, perceiving how narrow was the passage per- 
mitted by the unruly mob for their exit, the idea 
occurred to him, that he might afford better service 
to the Royal fugitives, by accompanying them in 
their short passage to the Legislative Assembly, than 
by retaining his present position. Making his way 
through the crowd, he at last succeeded in placing 
himself close to the Queen ; and by sustaining the 
pressure of the ruffians who closed round, regardless 
of her sex and station, he waB enabled considerably, 
to diminish the annoyance, and to reUeve her terror. 

As Marie Antoinette looked up to ascertain who 
was her protector, it was with some surprise that 
she perceived De Clermont. Seizing a moment, 
when the pressure of the crowd had impelled him 
nearer to her than before, she said, in a low hurried 
voice, ^^ I thank you ; but you can serve me better 
still than by remaining here.^^ 
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^^In an hour, Madam^ you shall be obeyed/' 
answered De Clermont in the same tone^ compre- 
hending that she referred to the speedy delivery 
of the packet entrusted to him. They had now 
reached their place of refuge, and as the King and 
Queen, followed by their family, entered, De Cler- 
mont stood anxiously gazing after them tiU they had 
disappeared within the Hall of the Legislative 
Assembly. He had, indeed, beheld his luifortunate 
Sovereigns for the last time ! 

It is needless to detail the horrible scenes, during 
which, on that fatal day, the streets of Paris were 
deluged with the blood of five thousand victims to 
the popular fiiry ! They belong to history ; but are 
unconnected with our tale, since De Clermont had 
no part in them. 

On quitting the Queen, he immediately hastened 
homewards, and having secreted his papers in the 
best manner he was able, and placed a large tri- 
coloured cockade in his hat, to ensure a firee passage 
through the mob, he passed forth by a secondary 
entrance, and gained the Boulevards. These, and 
all the adjoining streets, were thronged with a tu- 
multuous rabble, with detachments of the National 
Guard, and bands of MarseUois, all hastening to the 
scene of action. The finghtful events which were 
passing there, were sufficiently indicated by the 
roaring of cannon, the discharge of musketry, and 
the horrible yells of the populace. The badge of 

N 
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liberty^ which De Clermont had adopted^ procured 
him an mimolested passage^ save when an occasional 
exclamation of surprize burst from some of the 
most furious of the rabble^ at his choosing the con- 
trary direction to that in which they were so eageriy 
hastening. 

It was in the hope of reaching the residence of 
his friend, De Raunaye, that the young royalist was 
endeavouring to make his way Arough the mass of 
humanity by which his progress was obstructed. 
The house was situated in a part of the city suffici- 
ently distant to be, in some measure^ free from the 
tumult which raged in the vicinity of the Tuileries. 
Its master was absent ; and De Clermont guessed 
but too truly, on what service he was gone. On the 
previous day, a horse of his own had been sent to his 
friend's house, from whence he had intended to start 
on his journey that morning at day-break. On 
reaching the Hotel Rauns^e, he desired it might be 
saddled, and having mouhted, pursued his way 
towards the barrier, not without some uneasiness, lest 
any fresh obstacle should there present itself. On 
approaching the guard-house, he perceived, by the 
sound of voices within, that those to whom it. had 
been entrusted were at their post. He had hoped 
that their ciuiosity, and the impunity which the 
moment seemed to offer, would have induced their 
absence. De Clermont rode boldly up to the gate, 
and had already passed nearly half through the 
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archway, when a loud ^^HoUaP^ intiinated that he 
had been observed, and that it was more prudent to 
pause. He checked his horse, but without retreating. 

^^ Vous allez trxipvite/' said the single soldier who 
made his appearance, with a swaggering familiarity 
which smacked of the spirit of the times ; ^^ Voire 
passeport mon brave P^' and he held out his hand 
to receive it. 

De Clermont drew the paper &om his pocket 
and presented it. 

^^No; no;^^ said the man. ^^This might have 
done yesterday; but for to-day, ma foi (fest tout 
autre chose. So you must just turn your horse^s 
head round again. You'll find warm work enough 
down yonder to console you. A curse upon the ill- 
luck that keeps me fi:om helping at it P^ 

^^ Surely, my friend, you mistake,'^ said De Cler- 
mont. Oblige me by examining my passeport once 
more. You wiU find that it is all in form, and 
signed by the proper authorities.'^ 

^^ And pray who are the proper authorities ?'' 
enquired his tormentor, with a look half comic, half 
devilish. ^^ Why, I tell you, if this is signed only 
by such authorities, it is worth no more than the 
crown on the King's head, or the head itself may- 
hap ! So turn back, if you please, for you wiU not 
pass the gates without Santerre's signature ; and he 
has other work on his hands to-day, beside the 
turning of a crow-quill." • 

De Clermont saw that remonstrance was useless, 
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and a farther appearance of anxiety to be gone^ might 
create suspicion. To apply for the signature of the 
atrocious Santerre^ would be to entail almost certain 
discovery on his expedition. He must^ therefore^ 
carry his point by a coup de main^ or give it up alto- 
gether. The wary guard stood near the head of 
his horse^ as if in readiness to arrest any attempt 
at proceeding. 

^^Well, my friend^ I suppose^ then^ the case is 
hopeless/^ he said; ^^but there is something to drink 
to our fellowship in the good cause ;^^ and he threw 
a piece of money on the pavement. The guard 
stooped not to raise it^ but for an instant his eye 
was tmned towards the spot where it lay. At the 
same moment^ De Clermont applied the spur sharply 
to the high spirited charger on which he was 
mounted. With a violent movement, it reared sud- 
denly upright on its hind legs. The astonished 
soldier sprang aside^ while his comrades rushed out 
to his assistance. But the moment was past. With 
the speed of an arrow from a bow^ the noble animal 
darted forward. A few shots whizzed past the rider; 
but pursuit became utterly hopeless. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



" The king shalthave my service ; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours/' 

Shakspeare, 

It will be believed that De Clennont did not relax 
his speed till he was sufficiently distant from the 
capital^ to be quite beyond the reach of his pursuers. 
He had made choice of his father's grey charger to 
bear him on his journey^ as the fleetest horse in his 
possession^ (for he anticipated some such adventure 
as that which had befallen him^) and the noble ani- 
mal^ as ifconscious how much depended on his speedy 
pursued his course with an untiring velocity, which 
very soon baffled all pursuit. De Clermonfs difficult 
ties, however, did not end here; for on several other 
occasions his courage and address were equally called 
into action. He succeeded, nevertheless, in fulfilling 
the object of his mission ; and such was the diligence 
he employed, that by the end of August he was 
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already on his voyage to England, from whence he 
purposed re-entering France, by the way of Boulogne. 

He once more landed safely at the Uttle port 
whence he had taken so sorrowful a departure nearly 
a year previously. How different were the feelings 
with which he now returned to it ! Then — all the 
future had been dark and fathomless as the ocean 
which lay stretched before him. Now — ^he was ap- 
proaching the spot which contained the being dearest 
tp him on earth. Their separation was nearly over. 
Yet a little while, and he should claim Adele as his 
own. He should bear her fix)m her present peaceful 
retreat to the home of his fathers — his wedded 
bride! 

It required no small resolution on the part of De 
Clermo^t to pass through Boulogne without visiting 
Audenach. He, nevertheless, decided on doing so, as 
the urgency of his mission admitted of no delay. 
Accordipgly, the moment he had landed, he proceeded 
to the custom-house, to go through the required for- 
malities.; but here an unforeseen cause of delay pre- 
sented itself. JS^one of the authorities were present^ 
(for at that perjiod the regulation of all public offices 
was in a lamentably defective statue.) . His baggage 
could not be examined for . seyeral hoiurs — ^he must 
neoessiurily posjtpone his departure, at least, till night. 
Finding tbat no: choice was left him,. De Clermont, not 
very reluctantly, determined to avail himself of the 
few intervening hours to search out the abode of 
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Ad^le. He had no difficulty in' discovering the Ur- 
suline Convent^ and no misgivings as its bell loudly 
pealed his request for admittance. He had never 
paused to ask himself whether he should be permitted 
to see Adele. The possibility of deuial had never 
once occurred to him. She was there simply as a 
boarder^ in companionship with several other young 
persons; and^ as such^ was of comrse exempt from 
the restrictions imposed upon the secluded sisters. 

m 

What then was his astonishment at the only answer 
returned to his enquiries. His request for entrance 
was whoUy inadjnissible, more paxticularly, as the 
person whom he sought^ was not, nor ever had been 
an inmate of the Convent. He must doubtless be 
mistaken, for the very name of St. Croix was un- 
known within its walls. It was in vain that De 
Clermont urged a more satisfactory reply. Itwasin 
vain that he described Adele, and named the period 
at which he had been told that she was removed to 
Boulogne. The same answer was returned to all his 
interrogatories; and he was forced at last to depart 
with all his fear renewed, and with the agonizing be- 
Uef that some horrible mystery overhung the fate of 
the unfortunate Heiress of Audenach.^ 

His only chanqe of obtaining some better informa- 
tion, was by repairing to her father's mansion,, to- 
wards which he now directed his steps with the ut- 
most speed he could conmiand. Soon, the trees 
of the little valley were seen in the distance 
— ^gradually they become more and more distinct. 
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De Clermont approached the narrow path so often 
before mentioned. Another minute^ and he stood 
facing the dwelling of the Baron de St. Croix. Did 
his eyes deceive him^ or could that be the spot 
which he had visited, indeed, but once before — ^but 
every feature of which was indelibly impressed upon 
his memory ? De Clermont stood motionless, as he 
gazed upon the surrounding scene of desolation. The 
mansion-house was entirely closed and apparently 
uninhabited. The once smooth and well-rolled 
gravel sweep was now defaced by deep ruts, the un- 
repaired ravages of the previous winter's rains, now 
parched and hardened by an August sun. The iron 
gate was flung wide open, as if to challenge the au- 
dacity of the passer by, who should ventiure into the 
wndemess within; and the flowers which might once 
have tempted him — ^the roses and honeysuckles which 
had once twined so luxuriantly round the iron balus- 
trade — ^which had been old Toinon^s pride, and 
Adele's delight, now drooped their heads, or trailed 
along the ground, neglected and uncared for. And 
those who had been wont to tend them so heedfully ! 
— ^where were they ? Poor old Toinon was already 
removed from all earthly care. He could not survive 
the change that had come over the fortunes of his 
master's house. His occupation was gone. The 
Unks that had bound him to life were broken. He 
had pined a few months, and then — died! And 
Adele — ^where was she? Where, indeed — ^was the 
question with which, again and again, De Clermont 
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tortured himself. He passed on towards the little 
valley. It had shared the general change. Many of 
its trees lay felled to the ground. Its shades had 
been invaded by the axe of the licensed wood cutter; 
and the spot on which he had rested with Adele^ now 
lay exposed to the broiling heat of the noontide sun. 

De Clermont turned with disgustYrom what seemed 
UtUe less than sacrilege, and was hastUy retracing his 
steps^ when a footstep behind him caused him to ar- 
rest his progress^ in the hope of obtaining some so- 
lution to the mystery of desolation by which he was 
surroimded. The person who approached^ and to 
whom De Clermont addressed his enquiries^ was a 
yoimg man of the lower class. 

^^ You must be strange in these parts/' said he^ in 
answer to his questioner^ ^^or you would know that 
the estate of Audenach had passed away from the 
fanuly of St. Croix, and was soW as nation^ property, 
many months since." 

De Clermont started^ for the transaction was new 
to him. ^^ I am^ indeed^ almost a stranger at Aude- * 
nach/' said he ; ^^yet still deeply interested in those 
who so lately owned it. It is not of the place^ but of 
the family I would enquire. Of Mademoiselle de 
St. Croix. Know you ought of Tier V^ 

The young man looked curiously up in De Cler- 
mont's face^ in which the deepest anxiety was plainly 
manifest. ^^Then you can be no other than the 
Count de Clermont/' said he, continuing his sted- 
£ast gaze while he spoke. 

N 5 
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De Clermont started again ; but anxiety was this 
time deeply mingled with his surprise. He was tra- 
velling under a feigned name, and yet this rustic had 
in some inexplicable manner discovered him. For 
obvious reasons, it was of the last importance he 
should be deceived. 

^^ My name, and the . motives for my enquiries/^ 
said he, evasively, and with as much unconcern as he 
could command, ^^can matter Uttle.^' He paused a 
moment, in expectation of a reply; but the peasant 
remained silent. Suddenly recollecting himself De 
Clermont drew from his breast the passeport he car- 
ried, and presenting it to his companion, '' This, 
perhaps,'^ he said, "will suffice to satisfy your cu- 
riosity ; and for whatever information it is in your 
power to afford, I am both able and willing to reward 
you.^^ 

The young man attentively examined the paper, 
and then resuming his scrutiny of De Clermonf s 
features; "Since you a^e not the Count de Cler- 
mont, then,^' said he, advancing a step, as though he 
would have passed on, " You can be little interested 
in the fate of Adele de St. Croix. Of what import 
is it to a stranger whether she be dead or living ?'^ 

De Clermont gasped for breath as he laid his hand 
on the rustic's arm to arrest his departure. 

"If you know aught of her whom you have named, 
whether it be good or evil,^^ he said in a hollow 
voice, " I conjure you, by all that is sacred, to speak 
it. Nay, you stir not hence till I am answered.^^ 
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^^ It is not in my power wholly to satisfy youy 
said the peasant ; ^^ even though I do know you to 
be the Count de Clermont, the betrothed husband of 
Adele de St. Croix, and that the purport of your 
visit to Audenach was solely to seek the information 
you require of me. You may persist in your denial 
if you will, bjut I forewarn you, that by doing so^ you 
cannot deceive me ; while you will cast away your 
only chance of solving the mystery which overhangs 
the fate of her you were wont to love so weU.^^ 

Whether it was that the peasant's manner irre- 
sistibly won De Clermont's confidence, or whether 
his anxiety overpowered every other consideration, 
certain it^ thatVrudence a Jcaution in a moment 
vanished. 

^^Call me what you will,'' he exclaimed; ^^but 
torture me no longer with these words of doubt and 
mystery." 

^^ I repeat, that I am unable to answer you with 
any other," replied the peasant. ^' Would to God 
that it were otherwise ; not more for your sake than 
for iny own. But we are bound on the same errand. 
Count de Clermont. Will you then accompany me 
to the oidy spot where our fears may possibly be set 
at rest ?'^ 

^^ Lead on ;" said De Clermont, without fiirther 
enquiry ; and with hasty steps his companion took 
the route towards Boulogne. 

The reader may perhaps have divined that the 
peasant wIeis no other than Felix Noel, the foster- 
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brother of Adfele, whose connection with Marie De 
Th^ricourt^ had made him perfectly acquainted with 
the circumstances of Adele's attachment ; and the in- 
formation thus obtained led to his detection of her 
lover. As the two young men proceeded together, 
Felix gave to De Clermont the only information his 
utmost endeavours had succeeded in procuring^ rela- 
tive to the fate of his foster-sister. Adele had, he 
said, been conveyed from Audenach to the Ursuline 
Convent, nearly twelve months previously. He 
knew it through a channel which did not admit the 
possibility of doubt; for he had, in fact, won the 
secret from old Pierre, who was her conductor on 
the occasion. Beyond this point, the fate of 
Mademoiselle de St. Croix was involved in impene- 
trable mystery. He had been unremitting in his 
enquiries for Adele's health, or even for her existence, 
at the convent gate, but the invariable answer was, 
that no such person had ever entered its walls. ^^ The 
lay sister who keeps the gate, is my mother's own 
niece,^^ continued Fdix. ^^ She would not, I am con- 
vinced, deceive me, for Th^rese is too great a gossip to 
hold any secret beyond a few hours. She must, there- 
fore, be deceived herself; and aUthis concealment has 
awakened suspicions so terrible, that they must, and 
shall be set at rest.** 

^^ But by what means ?** enquired De [Clermont, 
anxiously. 

*^ Through the agency of my cousin,** answered 
Felix, ^* She has betrayed to me, that a religious cere- 
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mony is to take place^ this dscy, in the convent chapel^ 
which the Abbess has commanded shall be kept a pro- 
found secret, and to which^ consequently, no strangers 
will be admitted. I am resolved to witness it, and you 
shall accompany me. If Adele be in the convent, 
she will, doubtless, be present. Having satisfied our- 
selves on this point, we can afterwards devise means 
for her liberation.^^ 

De Clermont had no time for reply. They had 
already reached the convent gate, and F^lix had 
given the three gentle knocks which were his usual 
signal for admittance. In another minute the lock 
was raised, and the gate was sufficiently unclosed to 
allow the good-humoured, but somewhat time-worn 
face of Therese to make its appearance. 

^* Thou cans't not enter to-day, Felix,'* said she, 
in a whisper, and without perceiving De Clermont, 
who stood a little aside. " Thou knowest wherefore.^ 

** Thou cans't not refuse me, Therese,** answered 
F^lix ; at the same time, with gentle force, enlarging 
the aperture sufficiently to make good his entrance* 
De Clermont could perceive from without that the 
poor sister was sorely beset in the peril to which her 
own imprudence had exposed her. The words that 
first reached him were those of positive and almost 
angry denial. Then came expostulation and entreaty. 
By degrees these died away, and at last the gate was 
gently unclosed, and he himself was admitted. 

^^Oh Felix, Felix! if my Lady Abbess should 
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discover this/^ exclaimed the terrified Theresa^ in a 
half whimper. 

^^V^la ma belle, ne f inquietes pcu/' said Felix^ in 
a soothing tone. ^^We will be prudent, I promise 
thee.'* With steps quickened by fear, the sister led 
the way through a side door, and up a narrow stair, 
followed by the two young men. At the head of the 
first flight, they reached a thick oaken door, to which 
fehe applied a key fi*6m the lai^e bunch hanging at 
her girdle. The two entered, and Ther^se, with ano- 
ther imploring injunction to be prudent, re-fastened 
the door behind them. 

The spot to which they had been conducted, was a 
small raised gaUery in the convent chapel, fiumshed 
with a curtain, which effectually screened those behind 
it firom observation. Ample leisure and opportimity 
were aUowed for a scrutiny of the space beyond, which 
was now empty. The little gallery was raised on 
one side of what might almost be termed an apart- 
ment of about twenty feet square. It formed that 
part of the chapel appropriated to the altar. Imme- 
diately beneath the gallery was the conmiunion table, 
now prepared, and richly decorated for the ceremony 
which was about to take place. To the left were 
two doors, by which the officiating priests, with their 
assistants, were accustomed to enter ; and facing the 
gallery, a vast iron grating reached firom the floor to 
the vaulted roof, the space beyond being wholly con- 
cealed firom view, by the ample folds of a black serge 
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curtain. FSiix had learned from his indiscreet cousin^ 
and now communicated to De Clermont, the nature 
of the ceremony of which they were about to be 
unseen witnesses. It was appointed for the purpose 
of a nun's pronouncing the awful vow which was to • 
seclude her for ever within those darksome walls. 
The desire of the Abbess that the circumstance should 
be carefully concealed, was no matter of surprise to 
the two young men, acquainted as they were with 
the restrictions laid on the rights and privileges of 
the church, since the year 1 789. The Lady Abbess, in 
sanctioning an augmentation to the number of her 
sisterhood, ran the risk of incurring the displeasure of 
the new government and of hastening the downfal of 
the verjr estabUshment she was so desirous of sup- 
porting in aU its pristine severity. To De Clermont, 
it was not, therefore, very surprising that she should 
have sought to enforce the secrecy, which was vio- 
lated in the unexpected manner we have detailed 
above. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



** SubmissiYe, sad, and lowly was her look ; 
A burning taper in her hand she bore, 
And on her shoulders, carelessly confus'd, 
With loose neglect, her lovely tresses hung ; 
Upon her cheek a fidntish blush was spread ; 
Feeble she seem'd, and soreQr smit with pain. 

Jane Shore. 

In due course of time^ the hour arrived when the 
ceremony should take place^ and the officiating 
priests^ in their gorgeous robes^ having entered by 
the side doors of the chapel^ proceeded to take their 
appointed station on the steps of the altar. From 
the nook in which they had ensconced themselves^ 
De Clermont and his companion impatiently watched 
all the preliminary arrangements^ till at last their eyes 
became rivetted on the iron-gratings as the tall black 
curtain by which it was shaded was slowly withdrawn, 
and the long vaulted aisle beyond was thrown open 
to their view. It was empty 5 but a few minutes only 
had elapsed^ when the whole sisterhood appeared at 
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the further end^ clad in the full habit of their Order^ 
each nun bearing a missal on which her eyes were 
devoutly fixed. Chaunting the monotonous dirge- 
like sounds appropriated for the occasion, they ad- 
vanced with slow and solemn steps^ and ranged 
themselves along either side of the buildings leaving 
the mid space void for the reception of the novice 
and her attendants. 

It will be believed, that neither to these, nor to any 
part of the religious ceremonial, did the two unseen 
intruders give their attention. Their whole thoughts 
and looks were intently fixed, either on the far off 
entrances through which the sisterhood had passed, 
or were engaged in scanning the countenances of 
the pious sisters thems'elves, in the fond hope that 
Adele might have been permitted to mingle with 
them, in order to be present at so sacred and novel a 
spectacle. 

But it was in vain that her lover and her foster- 
brother fixed their eager gaze successively on each 
set of features that reposed in assumed, or acqiured 
stillness beneath the nun^s coif — It was in vain, that 
again and again they renewed the retrospection. In 
none could they trace the exquisite features and 
angeUc expression of Adele de St. Croix; and at last, 
in bitter disappointment, they relinquished the task 
as hopeless. They still, however, indulged the beUef 
that an addition might yet be made to the nimibers 
of those already present ; and, accordingly, their whole 
attention became fixed on the doors of entrance at 
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the further end of the aisle, unheedfiil of aught that 
was passing before them. So wholly, indeed^ were 
their thoughts absorbed, that they never cast one 
look upon the active portion of the scene, which^ to 
a less pre-occupied observer, would have formed a 
spectacle of intense interest. 

Meanwhile, the moumfiil ceremony proceeded^ 
while the funereal chaunt of the nuns ascended in 
monotonous echoes to the vaulted roof of the chapel^ 
now swelling — now dying on the ear, like the ebb 
and flow of the summer sea, in its continuous and 
unvaried cadence. The novice, with her attendants^ 
occupied the middle of the aisle. Her robes of pure 
white were made, as is usual on such occasions^ after 
the rich &shion of that world whose vanities she was 
about to abjure for ever. A wreath of roses bound 
thie hair which was soon to be removed to give place 
to the close cap of a Nun of the Order of St. Ursula ; 
but the tresses and the features of the novice were 
even now partially shaded by the long white veil 
which depended from her head to her feet. 

The Lady Abbess herself, with her stem features 
and commanding figure, took the principal part in 
the ceremony, the mournful appearance of which was 
sUghtly reUeved by a group of children, robed in 
white — ^their heads encircled with roses, whose occu- 
pation consisted in strewing with flowers the footsteps 
of tiiie future bride of Heaven ! 

The opening parts of the ceremony were now over, 
and the united voices of the sisterhood for a moment 
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ceased. Their echo had scarce died away^ when the 
chaunt was answered by a single voice^ low and 
tremulous, but whose dulcet aweetness. vibrated to 
the very heart of Alphonse De Clermont. He 
grasped his companion's arm, and Ustened in breath- 
less attention* But th^ sound had ceased. Again 
the dirge-like chorus sent forth its prolonged and 
solemn notes — agidn it died away, and once more 
the same sweet, clear, and well-knoWn voice 
responded. 

^^ It is, it isj the voice of Adele !' - exclaimed De 
Clermont, in a scarcely audiUe whisper. ^^Look, 
Felix ; look again — she must be among the sisterhood, 
and have escaped our observation.^' 

And both re-commenced their scrutiny; but it 
proved as unsuccessful as before. 

^^ By Heaven, I tvUl be satisfied !'' exclaimed De 
Clermont, attempting to rise ; but his companion, 
with an iron grasp, detained him. 

^ Arc you mad," exclaimed Felix ; ^^ to risk certain 
discovery, and certain, failure. Besides, we are locked 
in, and must await my cousin's return. I tell you, I 
have, other means for the liberation of Adele, having 
once discovered her retreat, which to me, is still very 
doubti^ ; but your imprudence may mar aU." 

He had no time to say more, for the chaimt which 
hfid enabled , him to speak unheard, save by De 
Clermont, had ceased again — ^but this time it was 
unanswered. 

Alphonse perceived that his companion was right. 
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By a strong effort he mastered his impatience^ and 
all his attention became once more fixed on his eager 
but still unsuccessM search. ^ 

The holy office had now advanced to that portion 
of it immediately preceding the final act, in which 
the novice was to pronounce her vows. An appro- 
priate discourse would then be addressed to her by 
one of the officiating priests, setting forth the pains 
and perils of the worldly life which she had abjured, 
and the blessedness of that which she had chosen. 
The professed nun would then retire into her cloister, 
— and the world would have closed on her for ever ! 

According to the usual custom, the Abbess, with 
an attendant sister, now prepared to lead the novice 
forward to the iron-grating, on the other side of 
which the priest had placed himself, in order to put 
the questions to her who was about to be professed. 
These are, in most cases, a mere ceremonial; the 
enquiry as to whether the sister, in assuming the 
habit of a nun, is acting by her own choice, and of 
her own fi*ee will, being, as a matter of course, 
answered in the affirmative. With faltering steps, 
the novice advanced forward, the Lady Abbess and 
her attendant having placed themselves one on 
either side. As she stood with downcast eyes, 
behind the iron-grating, she folded her hands on 
her bosom, and drew her veil more closely round 
her, as though she would have shaded her features 
even fi*om the gaze of him by whom she was about 
to be addressed. The priest put the accustomed 
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interrogatory. There was a moment's silence^ during 
which he awaited the expected reply of the novice. 
At lengthy she raised her eyes and spoke. 

^^ Holy Father/' she began — 

^^ Adele^ Adele !'' exclaimed De Clermont, in im- 
controllable emotion^ — ^but the next moment^ Fflix 
had laid one hand upon his Hps^ while with the 
other he forcibly retained him in his seat. 

It was, indeed, his betrothed bride — his beloved 
Adele, who was about to pronounce the irrevocable 
vow which must for ever seal their separation. Fool 
that he had been, to have thus sat for hours, his 
aching gaze bent on every countenance but hers ! 
Wretch that he was, that his eyes should first rest 
on those beloved features at the moment when they 
were about to be hidden from him for ever! As 
these thoughts darted with agonizing swiftness 
through his brain, he struggled to fi^e himself from 
the grasp of Felix. 

^^ Madman ! would you by your folly lose her for 
ever?'' whispered the peasant, at the same time 
relaxing his hold. In an instant, De Clermont was 
cahn — ^A single minute had recalled to him the friti- 
lity of present resistance. He now sat motionless ; 
his eyes earnestly strained upon the scene before him. 
Whether the words he had uttered had been heard 
by any of those engaged in the ceremony, it was 
difficult to determine. Possibly, their every sense 
was so absorbed in the business of the moment, 
that they had no ears for aught beside ; or, perhaps. 
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in the full security of secrecy, the sounds had, 
indeed, been indistinctly heard, but were attributed 
to any cause but the real. 

Not so with Adele. The words had penetrated to 
the very depths of her heart. She knew the voice. 
It was the voice of Alphonse ; though she was unable 
to divine from whence it proceeded. It had caused 
her to pause in her answer to the question of the 
priest. It had brought back a momentary gleam to 
her eye, and a fleeting colour to her cheek ; but both 
had faded as she now gently put back the veH 
which had hitherto concealed her features. With 
what agonized feelings did De Clermont once more 
gaze in impassioned tenderness on the coimtenance 
of his betrothed ! In the attenuated form before 
him — in the hollow and faded cheek, and the simken 
eye, scarcely could he recognise the beloved being 
whom he had seen but a few short months previously, 
blooming in all the perfection of womanly loveliness. 
Her features were still as ever perfect. Their expres- 
sion was, perhaps, more beautiful than ever. And 
yet could that be AdMe — his Adele, on whom he 
now looked ! Again she spoke, and the voice con- 
vinced him — ^for where was the tone that could match 
its sweetness ! 

^^ Holy Father,^' she said ; ^^ you ask of me whether, 
in approaching God^s holy altar, I am prepared to 
offer up the sacrifice of a free and willing heart: 
whether I am ready voluntarily to pronounce the 
solemn vow which must for ever seclude me within 
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these walls, here to devote every act, and thought^ 
and word to the service of my God ! How can I 
approach His footstool, with the words of deceit and 
falsehood on my Ups? How can I dare become a 
member of this pious sisterhood, while my heart is 
yearning for those earthly ties to which it is indisso- 
lubly bound ? Here, then, at the foot of His holy 
altar— here in the presence of His appointed ministers, 
do I solemnly protest against the violence which has 
constrained me to pass through the weary months of 
my noviciate, and which now requires me to consum- 
mate the sacrifice, by kneeUng before His throne in 
wihul and deliberate perjury !" 

Gradually, as Adele proceeded, her countenance 
became Ughted up with animation. Her cheek re- 
sumed its hue of health and beauty: and her eye 
be-ed with „ unwonud irmZ,. The prii 
stood as if struck dumb by the imusual answer 
returned to his inquiry, and the sisters simulta- 
neously raised their eyes from the missals before 
them. The Abbess, alone, stood stem and unmoved, 
by the side of her helpless victim. She uttered a 
few words, unheard save by Adele herself; but the 
import of which was sufficiently apparent from the 
severe admonitory aspect and manner of her by whom 
they were spokeu. But on Adele they failed to pro- 
duce the efiect which might have been expected. 
Her decision was taken. She had forewarned the 
Abbess that it was unalterable. She now gently, 
but firmly reminded her that she had done so — ^that 
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the present scene might have been avoided; but that 
any attempt to enforce the conchision of the ceremony 
was utterly useless. Had the Abbess been aware of 
the presence of the two unseen intruders in the chapel, 
she had not permitted even the few words to which 
Adele had given utterance. Neither, in any case, 
would she have Ustened to them, but that her interest 
was deeply engaged in enforcing the obedience of her 
victim. Every hope of attaining so desirable an 
object had now, however, vanished. This was neither 
the time nor the place for further expostulation. 
The Abbess drew back a few paces, accompanied by 
the unfortunate novice and her attendant. In 
another minute, the black serge curtain had returned 
to its original position behind the iron-grating — ^the 
retreating sound of slow and solemn footsteps 
gradually died away, and silence once more reigned 
throughout the Utile chapel. 

The feeUngs with which De Clermont and his 
companion had witnessed the extraordinary scene we 
have detailed above, may be imagined, but they cannot 
be described. From the calmness of despair, De 
Clermont, while his betrothed was speaking, gra- 
dually passed to the delicious and hopeful certainly, 
that Ad^le might yet be his. He could only hope 
to win her, indeed, through toil and difficulty 5 but 
was not the rich treasure of her affection an ample 
recompense, and would she not be dearer — far dearer 
to him than ever ! The idea of any half measures 
to procure her liberation he now spumed with 
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indignation ; for the awful change which a few months 
had wrought in her appearance^ told but too truly the 
tfde of hardship and suffering to which the severity 
of her stem guardians had condemned her. As for 
Felix^ he was aU rage and resentment at the treat- 
ment his unfortunate foster-sister had evidently 
experienced^ and all impatience to revenge it. 

But the two young men were unable to give vent 
in words to the various emotions by which they were 
agitated ; for the officiating priests were still in the 
little chapel^ and in profound silence^ immediately 
beyond the gallery in which they were placed. 
When a considerable time had elapsed^ he who had 
addressed Adele^ dismissed his companions^ and 
remained himself alone. Another brief space passed 
by, during which F^Ux became so impatient to 
make his escape, that De Clermont, in his turn, was 
obliged to motion to him the necessity for caution. 
Presently, however, their attention was aroused by 
perceiving the sable curtain once more gently drawn 
aside, and the tall figure of the Lady Abbess pre- 
sented itself before them. Her features still wore 
their accustomed cast of rigid, marble severity; but a 
nice observer might, perhaps, have discovered, that 
its expression was even heightened, and that a tone 
of resentment was now mingled with the sense of 
offended dignity which had been called forth by such 
unexampled resistance to her commands. 

In the dialogue which ensued between herself and 
the priest, and which was avowedly for the purpose 

o 
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of consultiiig him as to the best measures to be 
adopted towards her refractory subject, her tone and 
manner were rather those of a superior iamiing her 
mandates^ than of one come to solicit the counsel and 
support of an equaL Her words were accompanied 
by sundry foldings of the hands, and raising of the 
eyes towards Heaven ; of pious ejaculations of horror 
at the wickedness which had been committed beneath 
her roof; and of prayers to the Almighty, Ihat He 
would not visit upon the holy sisterhood the sins of 
this daughter of the evil one. That her corrupt and 
evil heart should still cling to the forbidden pleasures 
of a sinful world, was a crime of the deepest dye. 
That she should have dared to desecrate the holy 
sanctuary with the utterance of her unhallowed 
desires, proved that she was a reprobate and a 
castaway; and to permit the pollution of her presence 
longer beneath the consecrated roof which contained 
those pious sisters, whose Uves were dedicated to the 
service of their Maker, would be but to call down the 
vengeance of Heaven upon the innocent. 

We will not pursue the efiusion called forth by the 
enthusiasm of the zealous Abbess. Much more she 
uttered to the same effect, to which her companion 
lent a respectful and attentive ear. Resolved as she 
was, that Adele should not witness the rising of 
another sun beneath the roof she had so pi^ofaned^ 
it was at last agreed, that when the night had 
fallen, the priest should himself return to the 
convent to take charge of the refractory novice. 
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for whom he engaged to provide a temporary 
asylum in the cottage of a relation of his own^ 
which was situated at a little distance from the 
town^ on the banks of the Lianne. The result of the 
morning's ceremony could^ without delay^ be commu- 
nicated to the father of Adele^ who might then act 
towards her as he thought proper. These arrange- 
ments concluded^ the pious Abbess withdrew. The 
iron-grating became once more shaded by the long 
black folds behind^ and the priest passing forth by 
the side door of the chapel^ no trace remained of the 
singular occurrences of which it had so lately been 
the scene. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



" I know what 'tis 
When worldly knaves step in with silver beards, 
To poison bliss, and pluck young souls asunder/' 

Mountaineers. 

It will be necessary briefly to retrace our steps^ for 
a few months^ in order to comprehend the singular 
resolution which a cruel necessity had imposed on 
the unfortunate Heiress of Audenach. When the 
Deputy St. Croix retiuned to Paris from his un- 
successful expedition to Boulogne^ his whole time 
and thoughts became absorbed in the political afiairs 
of the day; in schemes for his own aggrandizement^ 
and in endeavours to promote it. 

But^ instead of the realization of his dreams^ which 
his new appointment had seemed to promise^ it ap- 
peared that the road to power had become more 
rugged and difficult than ever. He had reckoned 
on the support of his nephew, D^Orville, but that 
worthy scion of the revolutionary tree had ceased to 
take any interest in his uncle's affairs, from the 

o2 
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moment that his own advantage no longer prompted 
him to such a course. Gifted himself with brilliant 
talents and daring courage^ the young Jacobin would 
have spumed an association with a being so despicable 
as his uncle. Crafty selfishness^ and ambition were 
the leading features of the Baron^s character. To 
attain his ends^ he would have enforced any sacrifice, 
save one, that might miUtate against his own in- 
terest or gratification. He was ready to mount the 
ladder of liberty, but to plant and sustain it for his 
ascent must rest with a less timid hand. The De- 
puty was admirably calculated to become a tool in 
the hands of his more daring nephew, for the ad- 
vancement of his own purposes, or those of his 
patron, Robespierre ; but in all the qualities which 
might have fitted him for assuming a prominent 
part in public affairs he was totally deficient. 

With the acuteness of persons of a similar tem- 
perament, he perceived the unlooked-for nonentity 
of his position, and with the vanity inseparable from 
weak minds, he attributed the calamity to a wilful 
neglect of his superior talents. His resentment led 
him to trace the cause of so unaccountable an omis- 
sion. His nephew was the first object towards whom 
his anger was directed; but it was neither his interest 
nor his inclination that his displeasure should rest 
there. In a very short time, the whole weight of 
his resentment transferred itself to his unfortunate 
daughter, whom he now considered as the primary 
cause of all his disappointment. Henceforth, the 
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only feeling he entertained towards her was one of 
rancorous animosity. He was determined at once 
to rid himself of any further trouble on her account; 
and at the same time to requite her offence^ by 
effectually preventing the fulfilment of her engage- 
ment with De Clermont. He communicated Ids 
wishes to this effect to the Lady Abbess of the 
Ursuline Convent^ accompanied by an injunction to 
enforce them by every means in her power. In 
what manner the cold-hearted mistaken devotee ful- 
filled the trust committed to her^ the broken health 
and wasted form of her unhappy victim but too 
plainly indicated. Adele became subjected to a se- 
ries of penances and mortifications^ of which^ ere 
long^ her life would probably have been the sacrifice; 
and to these was added the additional penalty of 
almost constant soUtude^ for her firequent communion 
with the sisterhood was deemed too dangerous a pri- 
vilege to be often permitted. Neither fi:x)m her 
brief moments of intercourse with them could she 
derive even a passing gratification; for^ acquainted 
as they were with her supposed delinquency, the 
sisters dared not incur the displeasure of their dreaded 
Superior, by appearing to seek the society of an 
offender against her wiU. 

To the astonishment and indignation of the Abbess, 
however, the resolution of her victim seemed but to 
gather strength from every additionied pimishment 
inflicted on her. During her hours of solitude, she 
beUeved that the recluse would be induced, from very 
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weariness of spirit^ to yield up the contest^ which she 
could not but be convinced was now utterly hopeless. 
But the Abbess was mistaken. It was to those very 
hours of solitude that Adele looked for the only 
solace and support which her present forlorn situa- 
tion afforded. Then it was^ that in the loneliness of 
her naitow ceU^ she would cast herself beside th6 
straw pallet which served as her place of unrest^ and, 
pouring forth the full tide of her sorrow, she would 
offer up her humble petitions to that Heavenly tri* 
bimal, whence only she could hope for mercy or 
consolation. Hence, her lonely cell became to her 
as a place of refuge from the snares by which she 
was surrounded. It was the cherished asylum, 
where, only, in the fullness of her heart, she could 
unburthen the griefs which oppressed it — ^where she 
could offer up the incense of her innocent orisons tb 
Heaven, and could find the only consolation that 
could not be taken from her. 

It was thus that Adele sought to diminish the 
poignancy of her sufferings — ^it was thus that she 
acquired sufficient strength to meet the appointed 
trial with fortitude and resignation. She conformed 
with cheerfulness to the regulations of the convent — 
she submitted, with patient meekness, to whatever 
mortification the severity of the Lady Abbess thought 
fitting to exact. Only on one subject, which was 
made the never-ending ground-work of admonition 
and reproof, did she still reserve to herself the pri- 
vilege of free choice. 
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But even this was soon to be torn from her. More 
than ten months had passed by since the commence- 
ment of Adele^s weary captivity, when the Abbess 
one day sent to desire her presence. She obeyed, in 
the expectation that some fresh reproof, or additional 
chastisement awaited her ; but she was little prepared 
for the intelligence about to be communicated. 

Her father, willing to rid himself of so trouble- 
some and useless an appendage as his refractory 
daughter, had transmitted his express conunands 
that the period of her noviciate should be cut short, 
and that she should, without delay, pronounce the 
final vows that would seclude her an inmate of the 
convent for life. So unexpected, so awfril was the 
demand made on her obedience, that for some 
minutes Adele stood in speechless amazement, heed- 
less of the admonitory conclusion to the address of 
the Abbess. ^^ The period of her noviciate ! What 
could those strange words mean ?^^ Had, then, the 
weary months of her captivity been, indeed, but pre- 
paratory to the final act now required of her? True, 
«he had adopted the costume of a novice, but she 
had done so, rather in courtesy to the wishes of the 
Abbess, than in obedience to her commands. True, 
she had performed all the painful duties which the 
severity of her guardian had imposed ; but the idea 
of this final sacrifice — ^this cruel immolation, had 
never once occurred to her. 

Instead of listening to the long exordium which 
the Abbess thought proper to deliver on the occasion. 
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Adele^s thoughts were occupied in framing a reply 
to the opening part of her discourse. But the only 
answer she was prepared to give^ was little calculated 
to meet a favourable reception &om her to whom 
it was addressed. The same motives which had 
prompted her refusal of the union with her cousin, 
equally influenced her decision on the present oc- 
casion. Neither by threats nor arguments, could 
Adele be persuaded to consent to the sacrifice re- 
quired of her. She communicated her resolution to 
the Abbess — she forewarned her that it was unalter- 
able — she conjyred her harsh monitress to pause in 
the course she was piu*suing. But her words might, 
with equal effect, have been addressed to the stone 
walls by which she was surrounded. The Abbess, 
accustomed to implicit obedience, beheved that Adele 
would not dare persist in her resistance, worn down 
as she was, too, both in mind and body, by long and 
cruel suffering. She appointed the day for the fatal 
ceremony, without condescending to do more than 
notify her pleasure to the novice, who, perceiving 
that further remonstrance was useless, permitted 
herself in silence, to be robed for the occasion. In 
what manner the ceremony terminated, and what 
were its probable results to her who had borne the 
principal part in it, we have already seen. It will 
be necessary, however, in order to account for the 
singular resolution adopted by the Lady Abbess, 
briefly to unveil the secret motives by which it was 
dictated. 
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She was aware^ that in the act of tyranny of which 
she had been guilty^ she had rendered herself liable 
to the censure of a government^ whose leading prin- 
ciple was the liberty of the subject, and which was 
very ill-disposed to show either respect or lenity to 
any member oftheecdesiastical profession. Dreading^ 
lest by some imforeseen chance^ her delinquency 
might have been made public^ and apprehensive of 
the consequent measures which De Clermonf s ven- 
geance might induce him to adopts she was desirous 
of banishing every trace of it, by removing Adele 
from the convent without delay. Should she defer 
that step till the wishes of the Deputy St. Croix 
could be made known to her, she might involve her- 
self in a further difficulty. He would, probably, 
desire that his daughter should still remain an inmate 
of the convent. She must either comply, or run 
the risk of incurring his displeasure by her refusal. 
Her pious zeal furnished her with a pretext for 
avoiding all these dangers; and while her real mo- 
tives were carefully concealed, the Lady Abbess 
strove to persuade both herself and others that she 
was actuated only by the desire of preserving un- 
alloyed the purity of the sisterhood of which she was 
Superior. 

Meanwhile, De Clermont and his companion were 
equally impatient to emerge from the prison-house 
in which they were enclosed. But it was in vain 
that they sought to make their escape from the 
little gallery. The oaken door was carefully fitstened 
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from without, and they found themselves obliged 
to await the return of the p6rtih'€y whose im- 
prudence had put thein in possession of information 
so important. 

With anxiety quickened by her fear, Th^rese, in 
the mean time, was watching for the exit of the 
priests engaged in the ceremony, ere she ventured to 
hberate the two unwelcome intruders. The delay 
consequent on the imforeseen termination to the 
ceremony, with which Therese was as yet unac- 
quainted, had well nigh overwhelmed the poor sister 
with despair. All the horrors of discovery started 
up before her; and never did culprit endure, by an- 
ticipation, greater imaginary torments than those 
which now filled the terrified mind of the self- 
accusing Therese. She had, at last, the inexpressible 
rehef of seeing all the officiating priests depart; and, 
hastening up the little staircase, with a trembling 
hand she once more applied the key to the oaken 
door. So impatient was she to dismiss those within, 
and so anxious were they to take advantage of their 
freedom, that scarce a minute had elapsed, ere the 
brief thanks were given and received; and De Cler- 
mont, with his companion, had safely passed the 
convent gate, and was hastily descending towards 
the Lower Town. 

^^ F^lix,^^ said the former, ^* you have acted a wise 
and prudent part, and have saved me from an evil 
which my own impatience would have entailed on 
me. Are you willing still to lend me your assistance 
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in liberating Adele from the wretches to whom she 
has been entrusted ^^ 

^^ Am I wiUing?^^ exclaimed the young man^ fiercely^ 
his resentment violently roused against the perse- 
cutors of his foster-sister. ^^ Had you been absent, 
would I not have performed the office alone and 
unassisted ^ 

" From my soul, I beheve you would, Felix/^ ex- 
claimed De Clermont; ^^but for the happy chance 
which brought me hither to share it with you. Is it 
possible, then, that to-night you can accompany me 
toParis?"' 

Felix hesitated. ^^ K Adele is to be the companion 
of your flighV^ said he. '^ Not otherwise.^^ 

^^ Adele shall be the partner of my journey,^* said 
De Clermont. '^ Think you I would leave her here 
alone and unprotected. But you, Felix, must un- 
dertake to find us a suitable conveyance, and also to 
regulate other arrangements, for which I, as a stranger 
in Boulogne, am unfitted.^^ 

Felix readily undertook the task jbequired of him. 
It was settled that he should hire a carriage to con- 
vey the travellers to Paris, and with him was to rest 
the choice of a driver, on whose discretion he could 
rely, De Clermont merely stipulating to advance 
whatever sums were requisite to ensure his fidelity 
and speed. The localities of the spot fixed on for 
their enterprize seemed admirably calculated for en- 
suring its success. The road to Paris, (as all the 
world knows,) overlooks the banks of the Lianne, 
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and was that hj which^ in all probability^ the priest 
would convey his charge to her destination. It was 
agreed^ therefore^ that at nightfall^De Clermont should 
proceed in the carriage hired for his journey to that 
spot where the two roads branched off in different 
directions; while Fflix, taking advantage of the dai-k- 
ness, and having previously stationed himself near 
the convent gate^ there to await the exit of the priest 
and his fair companion^ should follow closely in their 
tracks so as to be ready to co-operate in the move- 
ment that was to follow. But we must postpone the 
further detail of their project, with the history of its 
success or failure, to another Chapter. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 




" * She's won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur : 

TheyTl have fleet steeds that follow,' quoth young Locbinvar." 

Scotfs Marmion. 



In these our more peaceful times^ it may be difficult 
to comprehend how De Clermont and his companion 
could have indulged the hope of succeeding in their 
enterprise, when the scene of action lay on a weU- 
frequTnted road, and in the immediate vicinily of a 
populous town. But at the period of the French 
Revolution, the organization of the police was widely 
different from what it is at present. The impunity 
it afforded to excesses of every kind, rendered it 
extremely improbable that the project of the two 
young men would be disturbed in the execution, and 
it was still less likely that any immediate notification 
would be made of the a£^, since the Lady Abbess 
would naturally shrink from an investigation re- 
flecting so much discredit on herself, and such 
probable danger to her community. As to any 
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subsequent measures which the Baron de St. Croix 
might adopt for the recovery of his daughter, 
De Clermont hoped^ ere the intelligence could be 
transmitted to him^ to have removed her beyond the 
reach of her cruel and unnatural parent. 

Animated with these hopes^ he parted from Felix; 
the peasant hastening to make the preparations re- 
quired^ while De Clermont turned his steps towards 
the Custom-house. A few hours only had elapsed 
since his previous application for admittance^ for that 
brief space had sufficed for the various occiurences 
which have occupied so many pages in the recital. 
He was now so foLnate as to finTthe officers of the 
Dauane at their post. In less than half an hour^ the 
single portmanteau was examined, the passport was 
vis^df and De Clermont had regained the inn at 
which he purposed awaiting the return of evening. 
With what impatience he watched the lagging march 
of time^ wiU be readily believed. Each minute was 
counted — each hour seemed interminable. At lengthy 
the setting of the sun proclaimed that the day was 
drawing to a close ; twilight succeeded, and was, in 
its turn, followed by the welcome darkness of night. 
Scarcely had the moon arisen, when her light became 
suddenly obscured by black and drifting clouds; the 
genial warmth of the day gave place to the chiU 
damps of an autumnal evening ; a drizzling rain set 
in, and the wind, which had hitherto been hushed 
and still, now moaned and whistled in dismal cadence. 
But all these gloomy presages were joyfully hailed 
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by De Clermont^ as highly favourable to the success 
of his enterprise ; and it was with eager confidence 
he sprang into the carriage which the care of F^Iix 
had provided. The driver proceeded at a brisk trot 
down the present Rue Royale^ and from thence 
passed forth into the great Paris road. At the 
distance of about a mile from the town^ the sudden 
stopping of the vehicle informed De Clermont that 
they had reached the spot agreed on ; and fortunate 
it was that the driver was so perfectly acquainted 
with its localities^ for to his inexperienced eye, the 
landmarks by which it was indicated were whoUy 
hidden amid the surrounding darkness. 

Felix, meanwhile, had stationed himself near the 
gate of the Ursuline Convent, there to watch for the 
exit of his foster-sister and her attendant. Soon after 
nightfall, a vehicle stopped at a httle distance, from 
which he observed that one person descended, who 
walked directly to the convent gate, and was, without 
parley, admitted. 

" This must be Adele^s conductor,^^ thought Fehx; 
^^ and this her conveyance from the convent;^' and 
he stepped softly forward to reconnoitre the vehicle 
which was in waiting. It was a small, covered, one- 
horse carriage, such as was common among the 
second-rate gentry of the day, and which served 
either for conveying the siuplus produce of their 
lands to the market of Boulogne, or for excursions of 
plieasure. The httle vehicle in question was weU 
known to him. He had often noticed it on the 
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weekly market-day^ with its store of eggs^ poultry, 
and vegetables; and he rightly conjectured that it 
was the property of the honest housewife to whose 
cottage Adele was about to be conducted. 

Scarcely had Felix concluded his observations, 
when the convent gate again opened, and two persons 
made their appearance. They passed so close to him 
that he might have touched the mantle in which the 
female was enveloped. He could perceive that she 
trembled, and that she leaned on the arm of her 
companion as if in need of support. The boy who 
had been left in charge of the vehicle, and who was 
the son of its owner, now descended. He assisted 
the female to enter, the priest took his place by her 
side, and, while he held the reins, their attendant led 
the horse down the steep descent into the Lower 
Town. 

^^ He will go safe enough, now,^^ said their con- 
ductor, when they had reached the foot of the 
dechvity. ^^ So I will do my mother's errand ; and, 
by running home across the fields, I shall be at the 
cottage as soon as you.^^ 

The necessarily slow progress of the carriage had 
enabled Felix to follow so closely on its track, that 
he was Slmost beside the speaker as he notified his 
intention. He heard the remonstrance of the priest, 
and the answer of the peasant, that his beast was too 
sure-footed to stumble, and too wise to miss the road; 
and the next minute the renegade had made his 
escape in the opposite direction. 
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Y€&x vow cfaanccd ti»« imiiltiiii He fiJTf rt him— 
adf in advance of the Sttlevdikle, the progre ss oi 
which was oaw more than er^ zrtarded by the 
rimjJitj- of die diircT, inireied, M it na, by the 
impenetzaUe daikneas <W die nigfaL In tmth, the 
poor priest began to reprosdi hinudf bittcriy for the 
task he had undertaken. He was a « i«pl<* - Tii i nf ^< nj 
easy man, alwi^ intending to act for the best, bat 
sadly prone to miju the ri^it path, friHn sheer lack 
of courage to punue it. ThaB, he had taken the 
oath to the new ConstitutitHi, in m(»tal fear <rf' the 
edict against nonjuiing priests: he had consented 
to infiinge the regulatioas of the GoTeniment l^ 
performing the ceremony of Adele's professioil, in 
deference to the commands of my Lady Abbess; and* 
by so doing, had lent himself to an act of granny, 
against which all his better feelings revolted. In the 
same manner, her stem, commanding tone had ex- 
acted his acquiescence in the propriety of removing 
the contumacious novice from the convent, in the 
extraordinary and expeditious mode that we have 
described; and it had, moreover, awed him into 
undertaking the disagreeable office of her conductor. 
Thus the poor priesfs life had been one unvarying 
alternate course of sinning and repenting. The hour 
of penitence was now upon him, and certainly its 
suffering was fully adequate to the magnitude of bis 
offence ; but the completion of his punishment was 
yet to come. 

Fearfol of quickening his pace beyond a walk, yet 
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earnestly desiring to shorten the duration of his 
pilgrimage, the priest pursued his dark and dismal 
course, now urging, now checking, the steps of the 
steed he was driving. But such a mode of proceedmg 
was not long to be endured. Dismounting from his 
seat, he placed himself at the head of the animal, 
and, walking by its side, continued to lead it onwards 
at a more even pace. In this manner he approached 
the turn in the road, which was to conduct him to 
the present haven of his wishes. Alas ! good man, 
Uttle did^st thou dream of the contrary fate that 
awaited thee. Scarcely had he reached the well- 
known spot, when he found himself suddenly clasped 
round the waist from behind, and his arms pinioned 
to his side with Herculean force, while the unseen 
hands, which were firmly clenched before him, had, 
at the same time, wrenched the bridle from his own, 
and arrested the sluggish progress of the animal he 
was leading. It was in vain that the priest struggled 
to be free. Every eflfort served but to tighten the 
coil, which, like the fatal gripe of the boa-constrictor, 
had well nigh robbed him of respiration, while his 
terror had as nearly deprived him of the power of 
utterance. His first exclamation of surprise and 
horror was answered by a piercing shriek fix>m his 
female companion. 

^^ Ad^le ! my own Adele ! fear not,^^ exclaimed a 
voice which would have reassured her to whom it 
was addressed, but that she was no longer capable 
either of hearing or comprehending it. The hapless 
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girl was already infiensible to aught that was passing 
around her. Weakened by long suffering, and worn 
out with the exertion and excitement incident to the 
ceremony of the morning, the shock had been too 
great for her shattered nerves. She had heard her 
name pronounced by the voice of her lover. She 
had just power to stretch forth her arms in the 
direction whence it proceeded, and the next moment 
she had fallen senseless on his bosom. De Clermont 
hastily bore his precious burden to the carriage which 
was in waitmg, and gentiy placed her within. Then, 
springing in himself, the door was in a moment 
closed, and the driver had mounted. ^^ Allons, 
marche/^ he exclaimed, in a loud voice. With an 
instantaneous movement, F^x relaxed his hold on 
his terrified prisoner; with the rapidity of lightning 
he darted upon the carriage; the driver put his 
horses to their speed, and the travellers were already 
some distance from Boulogne, ere the priest had 
su£Giciently collected his senses to be able to call for 
assistance. The whole afiair had occupied no more 
than a few minutes, so perfect had been its success. 

In what manner the unfortunate priest contrived 
to grope his way to the cottage of his relation, oi* 
whether the cruel alarm to which he had been sub- 
jected was productive of any very serious conse- 
quences, we are unable to state. Neither are we 
aware whether the Lady Abbess of the Ursuline 
Convent incurred either censure or persecution by 
the measure which her piety had induced her to 
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adopt towards an offender too sinful to remain longer 
under her roof; or whether she continued to live on 
in the odour of sanctity, the terror of her own com- 
munity, and the admiration of others. As history 
makes no mention of any of these particulars, we 
rather incline to the latter opinion; and the more 
readily, since the Convent of the UrsuUne Nuns 
(possibly out of respect to the memory of its pious 
Abbess,) has been permitted, unlike many of its less 
fortunate cotemporaries, tp remain, even to the pre- 
sent day, in as flourishing a condition as ever. 

When Adele recovered from the swoon into which 
she had fallen, her first sensation was one of vague 
but excessive terror. She found herself travelling, at 
a rapid rate, through the darkness of the night, 
without being able distinctly to remember who it 
was that was gently supporting and endeavouring to 
restore her to animation. At first, she could only 
perceive that his manner was one of kindness. 
Then, amid the rattling of the wheels, and the 
pattering of the rain against the windows, she could 
distinguish that his words were spoken in a tone 
familiar to her ear; and at last, as the full tide of 
sense returned, she became conscious that the voice 
was that of her lover, and, pronouncing his name, 
she burst into a flood of tears. 

How welcome was the scarce audible sound of that 
voice to him, who now strove, with a thousand ex- 
pressions of tenderness and encouragement, to soothe 
the agitation of his trembling companion* Supporting 
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her in his arms, De Clermont endeavoured, in the 
best manner he was able, to mitigate the roughness 
of their necessarily rapid passage ; but, with all his 
care, Adele seemed scarce able to endure the jolts 
and concussions which at every moment shook their 
crazy vehicle. 

^^ Will you rest a few hours, love ?^^ said De Cler- 
mont, as, entering the Uttle town of y he per- 
ceived that she was almost fainting in his arms. 

^^Oh! no, no!^^ she exclaimed, clinging to her 
lover, as if she would mutely have expressed her 
terror at the very thought of being pursued and 
overtaken. They accordingly continued their journey 
with as much speed as the mode of travelling in those 
days, and the inconvenience of the hour, would per- 
mit; and here again the alamty of Felix was found 
of the most essential service. 

On the evening succeeding that of their departure 
from Boulogne, they were still at some distance from 
the capital ; but Adele was now so completely over- 
powered by fatigue, that a few hours repose had 
become absolutely necessary. Feverish, but \ui- 
broken were the slumbers, which, for the first time, 
visited her eyeUds, while De Clermont and Felix 
kept watch throughout the night in an adjoining 
apartment. But nothmg occurred to awaken any 
apprehension of pursuit; and, on the following 
morning, Adele was sufficiently refreshed to be able 
to re-commence her journey. 

It was evening when the distant spires of the 
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capital became visible^ and the darkness was fast 
closing, as she found herself once more approaching 
the abode of the beloved friend of her childhood^ for 
it was to the mansion of Madame de Beaumont that 
their course was directed. Here, De Clermont would 
find a safe and secret asylum for his betrothed, 
during the brief period that must elapse ere he could 
assume the privilege of calling himself her rightful 
protector; and here she would experience all the 
care and kindness which her shattered health de- 
manded. 

As Felix was desirous of seeking out the abode of 
Marie de Thericourt, (who had long since followed 
the steps of the Baron to Paris,) and of communi- 
cating to her the progress of late events, he took 
leave of the lovers, after receiving their grateful 
thanks, immediately on entering the city. 

Both De Clermont and Adele were silent, (for the 
feelings of the moment admitted not of utterance,) 
as, passing along the dimly-lighted streets, they at 
length reached the Quai, in the immediate vicinity of 
Madame de Beaumonf s residence. Under other 
circumstances, the travellers could not but have been 
struck with the singular appearance of the usually 
bustling city of Paris; but the air of silence and 
desertion which reigned throughout, and the total 
absence of vehicles of every description, was nearly 
unheeded, so entirely were their thoughts absorbed 
in the joyftd anticipation of the rest and welcome 
which awaited them. 
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They had now reached the well-known Porte 
Cochere: its ponderous knocker had been raised^ 
and the little side door was opened^ as if to recon- 
noitre those without; but^ instead of the familiar 
countenance of the old porter hastening to fling the 
gates wide open for their entrance, a stranger passed 
forth, and, advancing towards the carriage, peered 
curiously into the faces of the two travellers. Unable 
to comprehend his motive, De Clermont, in a some- 
what imperative tone, demanded the cause of his 
impertinent curiosily; but the stranger, without 
vouchsafing a reply, turned hastily back towards the 
Porte Cochfere, and, opening that portion of it by 
which he had before passed forth, he beckoned to 
some person within. In another moment the car- 
riage of the travellers was surrounded by a group of 
ill-looking men, some of them bearing lanterns, which 
they raised on high, in order to examine the features 
of De Clermont and his terrified companion. 

^^ It is De Clermont !'^ said one. 

^^ Seize him !^^ exclaimed another; and the whole 
group burst forth into expressions of joy, vengeance, 
or surprise. It was in vain that De Clermont, raising 
his voice to its utmost pitch, so as to be heard above 
the tumult, demanded by what authority he was thus 
assailed. It was in vain that, supporting Adele with 
one arm, he endeavoured with the other to beat off 
the ruffians by whom he was surrounded. By main 
force they dragged him from the carriage, while his 
helpless companion was forced from him through 
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the opposite door; and^ in spite of the most 
desperate resistance^ De Clermont, overpowered by 
numbers^ found himseli^ in less than a quarter of 
an hour^ an inmate of the neighbouring prison of 
the Conciergerie. 

With what feelings of agony he paced his narrow 
cell during that night of horrors^ we will not attempt 
to describe. She — ^his betrothed — ^his adored Adele ! 
What might have been her fate ? How unspeakable 
would have been the mitigation to his angmsh, could 
he have known that at that very moment his beloved 
was beneath the same roof with himself — ^that she 
was, indeed, equally a prisoner— equally a prey to all 
the tortures with which he was racked; but that 
she was at least relieved from the presence of her 
captors — that she was left undisturbed to endure the 
full weight of her wretchedness, in the freedom of 
solitude. 



L. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



** Blood, death, and deathfal deeds, are in that noise. 
Ruin, destruction at the utmost point/' 

Sanuan AgonUtet, 

That darkest page in the eventful histoiy of the 
period to which the thread of our narrative has con- 
ducted us^ which^ considering the briefness of its 
duration, was more fertile in crime and misery than 
any which has yet disgraced the French annals, 
ought, Uke the sanguinary laws of the Grecian leg;is- 
tor, to be written, not with ink, but with blood* 
Fain would we blot from the records of our tale the 
history of those days of horror— fain would we oblite- 
rate from the page of memory the blood-stained 
images of those, whose virtue could win for them no 
mercy — ^whose innocence could procure them no pro- 
tection. But we must not anticipate. 

In order to comprehend the events inunediately 
connected with our tale, it will be necessary slightly 
to advert to those of a more public nature. France^ at 
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the moment of which we are writing, was surrounded 
by foreign enemies, torn by internal factioni^ and 
menaced at the same time with the horrors both of 
foreign and civil war. The King's brothers, with a 
large body of emigrants, had^sought in a strange land 
the safety which was denied them in their own. A 
law had, in consequence, been passed by the new 
government, commanding their immediate return tb 
France, and awarding the penalty of death to their 
disobedience. 

But instead of conforming to this harsh edict, the 
King's brothers, with their adherents, exerted all 
their energies in procuring the assistance of foreign 
powers, to enable them to re-enter France at the 
head of a powerful army, so as to be in a condition 
to assert their own rights, and to free the King 
from the thraldom in which he was held. At last, 
the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia, 
were induced to commence hostilities. In concert 
with the royaUsts, they entered the French terri- 
tory, took Longwy, and advanced upon Verdun. 

These successes were made the pretext for a 
series of atrocious and deUberate villanies, perpe- 
trated in the French capital, which in the annals 
of civilized nations are without a parallel. It was 
asserted, that the emigrants beyond the frontiers were 
in correspondence with numerous emissaries at 
Paris, who waited only for a favourable moment to 
rise in open rebellion against the new government of 
regenerated France. Domiciliary visits were, in 
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consequence^ commanded to be made to the houses 
of all those persons who were either obnoxious to the 
Jacobin £Eu;tion^ or suspected of the crime of being 
royaUsts. Consternation and terror reigned through- 
out the city of Paris^ for innocence was no defence 
against the vindictiveness of private or political re- 
sentment. The dead hour of the night was chosen 
for the visits of ihe ferocious inquisitors, who^ making 
irood their entrance into every abode marked out by 

seized whatever papers they could find^ and r^egard- 
less of age^ sex, or station, hurried the terrified in- 
mates to the nearest prison. 

It was, tiien, a band of these rufBans who w^re 
eagerly engaged in the search of Madame de Beau- 
mont's mansion, at the imfortunate moment when 
De Clermont reached it in total ignorance of the 
passing state of afiairs. His aunt was well known 
to be personally attached to the Ghieen. She was, 
therefore, not likely to be overlooked in the general 
scrutiny. The commissioners were, in fact, engaged 
in ransacking her house at the moment of her 
nepheVs arrival, having previously conveyed its ill- 
fated proprietor a prisoner to the Concieigerie. llieir 
being able, at the same time, to capture so rich a 
prize as the well-'known and hated Count de Cler- 
mont, was an imexpected source of triumphant joy. 
As for Adele — ^it was a sufficient crime to have been 
the companion of his journey. UiKmindfiil of her 
distress, and heedless of the common courtesies 
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which her age uid sex might have demfuided^ her 
ruthless captors hurried her onwards to the Coa- 
ciergerie^ and having consigned their prisoners sepa- 
rately to the charge of a merciless gaoler^ departed 
to prosecute tjieir odious and iU*omened avocation 
elsewhere. 

In this mann^ the prisons of Paris became^ in 
the short space of a fpw days^ crowded with persons 
of all ranks and of all ages. Prelates^ respected for 
their piety — nobles^ di^tiiiguished by their rank — ^the 
young and the beautiful — ihe old and the decrepid 
— ^the rich and the poor — ^the virtuous and the evil- 
minded of both sexes^ were all confiisedly huddled 
together. But this was only the first act of the 
awful tragedy that was to follow. It had been ob- 
served th^t for a considerable time^ bands of men of 
a f^ociou9 aspect, for whose presence there was no 
visible cause, and with whose means of existence 
none were acquainted, had infested the capital. The 
mystery was about to be fiitally solved. To these 
hired and paid assassins — ^the notorious Marsellois—- 
was entrusted the organised and indiscriminate mas- 
sacre of the unfortunate royalist prisoners ! This, 
then, was to be their occupation ! This, the horrible 
object for which their presence had been tolerated ! 

The report was now industriously circulated, that 
the royalists who were still at liberty had formed a 
plot to burst open the prisons; to release their parti- 
sans, and to rise en masse. Suddenly the tocsin 
sounded, and the fearful cry re-echoed fi*om one end 
of Paris to the other. "To the prisons, to the 
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prisons. Let us exterminate the enemies of 
the nation^ let us rid the soil of France of their 
presence/* 

The infuriate rabble, imchecked by one effinrt of 
the municipal authorities, and urged on by the 
blood-thirsty leaders of the democratical factions^ 
rushed to the various asylums of their helpless vic- 
tims. The heart sickens at the horrible scene of 
butchery that ensued. A certain number of the mur- 
derous Marsellois. armed for their bloody task with 
various mBtrumeJts of destruction, placed themselves 
immediately before the entrance of each prison, their 
upraised weapons ready to inflict the hideous penally, 
as each wretched victim was brought unresistingly 
forth amid the yells, shouts, and imprecations of the 
surrounding multitude. Within the prisons, a self- 
constituted tribunal, composed in a great measure 
of the lowest of the demagogues, had placed them- 
selves at a table covered with arms, papers, bottles, 
pipes and glasses — ^many of them drunk with wine, 
and all intoxicated with triumphant fury. A few 
moments only, were all that could be allowed to the 
trial, condemnation, and punishment of each unhappy 
victim. Hiuried from the presence of his judges, he 
was thrust forth, in unconscious innocence, into the 
very jaws of destruction, the words ^^ a V Abbaye/'* 

* On this fittal occasion the words "etV Abbaye" notified that the 
prisoner was condemned — ^those of ** a Coblentz,** that he was ac- 
quitted. But the number of those who were so happy as to receive 
the latter sentence was kmentably small indeed : nearly the whole oC 
the unfortunate prisoners perished ! 
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were uttered^ and ere the prisoner had time to com- 
prehend their meaning, the fittal blow had descended 
— ^his quivering body was cast upon the gory heap^ 
which bore bloody testimony to the activity of the 
murderers, and another victim had ahready appeared 
to swell the hideous catalogue of crime ! Such were 
the scenes in which the noble Coimt de Clermont^ 
and the virtuous and beautiful Ad^e de St. Croix^ 
were destined to bear a part ! 

We have already adverted to the feelings of agony 
with which they had each passed the night ; but as 
morning dawned^ and they were still left undisturbed, 
(though not in solitude, for the increased number 
of prisoners rendered such an indulgence impossible^) 
the daylight brought some mitigation to the sufferings 
of each. It was towards three o^clock in the after- 
noon of the 2nd of September^ that the sounds of 
the horrible tumult we have attempted to describe 
above, burst upon their ears. The shrieks^ the yells^ 
the imprecations without; the confusion, and the 
hiurying to and fro within the prison, all combined 
to impress them with the dread of some fearful ca- 
lamity, but of what nature, they were far, very far 
from conceiving* 

It was already evening, when the door of Adele's 
cell was flung open^ and she, with the trembling com- 
panions who had been thrust in to share her place of 
captivity, was hiuried along the stone passages to 
undergo their brief, but merciless examination. One 
— ^two — ^three of the litfle group, had aheady passed 
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heCatre the judgment seat. Thrice had the oondem- 
natorjr w^nrdi^ ^Qu^an elargi$$e Madame!^ been pro- 
nounced; and thrice^ as the little wicket gate of the 
priaon had been unclosed finr the exit of her to whom 
thejrwere addressed, hadtheair been rent with a wiM 
and piercing shriek^ whose sound was lost amid the 
donon fibouts of the multitude ! 

It was now Adele's turn. Worn almost to in- 
anition by the bodily fatigue and mental excitement 
ci the last few days^ she stood pale, silent, and mo- 
tionless, tin the men, by whom she had been con- 
ducted, dragged her hastily forward, and placed her 
in the spot just occupied by her unfortunate cohi- 
panions. The intoxicated judge proceeded to put 
tiie usual questions ; but Adele seemed not to com- 
prehend the meaning of the words addressed to her. 

'' Speak, woman f roared her brutal mquisitor^ in 
a voice of thunder. Still she answered only by 
raising her eyes vacantly from the ground. As she 
did so, they fixed themselves for a moment with an 
almost phrenzied glare of recognition, upon a figure 
which was planted exactly opposite to her, and the 
next instant, with a piercing shriek, she had fallen 
senseless to the ground. 

Her cousin, D^ Orville, the dreaded cause of aU her 
sufferings, stood before her in the fiiU plenitude of 
power, and not only was she exposed once more de- 
fenceless to his vengeance, but her lover — ^her Al- 
phonse ! — sense forsook her, ere she could pursue the 
agonizing train of thought. 
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But it was to this very cbreaded circumstance that 
Adele was indebted for her exemption from the hor-* 
rible death which awaited hen A single word from 
the aU-powerfUl Jacobin sufficed to procure for him 
permission to bear his cousin from the hideous scene. 
He was too well known both to the executioners and 
to the rabble to meet with any obstruction to his pro- 
gress. Words of jocularity and fiiendly greeting 
were alone bestowed upon the popular leader as he 
passed along^ and without difficulty he was enabled to 
bear Adele through the shouting multitude^ as he 
made his way towards the dwelling of her father. 
Whether in saving her from destruction, IP Orville 
was influenced by any spark of kindly feeling, or 
whether he was desirous of revenging his cousin^s 
indifference in a more tcniuring and lingering manner, 
it would . be difficult to decide. Whether, also, his 
project, either for good or evil, were likely to be ful- 
filled, we shall presently discover. It wiQ be re- 
membered that Felix Noel had taken his leave of the 
travellers immediately on entering Paris, and fortu- 
nate it was for himself that he had done so, for his 
companionship with them would inevitably have en- 
tailed on him a similar fate to theirs. From Marie 
de Thericourt, he heard a detailed accoimt of public 
afiairs, and his enquiries, on the following day, at the 
Hotel Beaumont, led to the horrible conclusion, that 
his unfortunate foster-sister and her lover, would pro- 
bably be involved in the general destruction. Judging 
from the vicinity of the prison of the Conciergerie, 
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thflt it WW to tkit abode of wsmtrj tiiej bad 
been coDMgned, widi atqia winged bj fear, and 
basteoed bj tbe cnoeaaiiig iqiroar^ wbich grew 
louder and louder as be approacbed it, Fdix burried 
towards tbe borrid scene, in die afanost deqpairii^ 
bope of soooooring bis nnfiirtanate ocHnpaniona. 
Alreadj was be within sight of die building — already 
was he stmg^ing to make good bis passage tbiang^ 
tbe dense crowd bj which its entrance was Uocioed 
iq>^ when the welMaiown face of D'QrviDe presented 
itself to his eyes. As the crowd drew bade to afibid 
a momentary passage to their £Enroarite leader^ Felix 
darted forward in the hope of procuring his inter- 
ference in behalf of his foster-sister. What, then, 
was his joy at perceiving, in the senseless burden 
with which D'Orville's passage was retarded, tbe 
form and features of her for whom all his worst fears 
had been awakened. With an acuteness of percep- 
tion, and a quickness of decision for which he was 
remarkable, F^lix penetrated the intention of the 
Jacobin, and determined to frustrate it. 

^^ Shall I relieve you of your burden, Monsieiur?^^ 
said he to lyOrville, to whom his person was well 
known, as a domestic in the household at Audenach. 

" Truly, we are well met, Fflix,^^ said the Jacobin; 
^^ for I am somewhat weary of my load, and have, 
besides, affairs of moment that call me in an oppo- 
site direction. Take charge, then, of your master's 
daughter ; and bear her to his house, where, doubt- 
less, you will find the worthy Deputy himself. In 
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what manner she became an inmate yonder^ Ae^ 
perhaps^ can tell better than I/^ And^ with a sneer^ 
lyOrville turned ofl^ without waiting for a reply. 

No sooner was he put of sights than FeUx^ exerting 
the utmost speed he could command^ hastened on- 
wards with the precious burden entrusted to him^ 
while the horrible sounds which still rung in his 
ears, even while they became each moment fainter 
and more faint, suggested to his terrified invagination 
the possibiUty of pursuit^ and lent him fresh energy 
in the task to which his affection for his foster-sister 
had prompted him. Instead of bearing Adele to the 
neighbouring abode of her father^ (by doing which 
he was aware he should at once restore her to the 
power of her persecutors^) he dragged on his long 
and weary course to an asylum in an obscure and 
narrow street — ^bereft, indeed, of the comforts which 
the state of Adele required, but where, at least, she 
would be secure in secrecy and freedom. Here, then, 
in the wretched apartment which Marie de Th€ricourt 
had chosen for her resting-place, did Felix deposit 
his still senseless foster-sister ; and, having consigned 
her to the care of a female on whose skill and kind- 
ness he beUeved he could rely, he hastened back to 
inform himself of the fate of her unfortunate lover. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



" O whither shall I run, or which wiy fly 
The fig^t of this to honrid spectade. 
Which erst my eyes heheld and yet heh<^ 
For dire imagination still porsaes me." 



Milton. 



Meanwhile^ the work of death was proceedings 
and De Clermont^ from his place of captivity^ could 
distinctly hear the mingled shrieks of agony and 
triumph^ as they arose in frightful discord on the 
midnight air. The echoes of many voices^ and the 
hurrying footsteps which had so often passed his 
cells at length stopped beside it^ and the harsh 
grating of the key in the lock^ told him that the 
moment of his liberation was at hand. He hailed 
the sound as likely, at least, to unravel the horrid 
mystery by which he was surrounded; and with 
eager haste, De Clermont sprang forward at the 
summons of his gaoler, to follow with the devoted 
group who were already hurrying forward along the 
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dark stone corridor. His impatience seemed to 
aflFord a subject of much merriment to those by 
whom he was conducted. 

^^'Here^s one willing enough to mcike more sport;'' 
said one of them^ with a loud laugh* 

^^ Fair and softly^ my master/' said another^ apply- 
ing the butt end of his musket with some violence to 
the prisoner^ as De Clermcmt eagerly pressed forward^ 
and sought to glean some information from those 
nearest to him. 

^^ For the love of Hea,vcn,'' said he, laying his hand 
upon the ann of the last speaker, ^^ tell me the mean- 
ing of this tumult, and whither we are about to be 
conducted.'' 

The person thus addressed suffered his progress 
to be for an instant arrested, as pausing beneath the 
single iron lamp, with whose sickly glare the long 
low stone passage was alone illimiined, he examined 
the features of the prisoner. Then, hurrying him on, 
as if in the execution of his duty, he took advantage 
of the darkness, to draw closer, and applying his 
mouth to De Clermonf s ear— ^^ If you value life," 
said he, ^^ answer with prudence. Make no resistance, 
or your destruction is inevitable." 

^^Not for myself," exclaimed De Clermont, in the 
same low tone to his mysterious conductor; ^^but 
for one" — ^there was no time for more, for the 
devoted group were already in presence of the diabo- 
fieal conclave, and the atrocious looking MarselUos 
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to whom De Clermont had addressed himself had 
hastened to assume the horrid duties of his post. 

As the prisoners^ in rapid succession^ were thrust 
forward to undergo the ahnost momentary mockery 
of trials the Marsellois stood by the side of each^ as 
the awftd fiat of condemnation or acquittal was pro- 
nounced ; and retaining his station in firont of the 
self-elected judges^ he turned over each prisoner 
successively to receive the sentence awarded him. 

The name of Alphonse de Clermont was now 
vociferated. Unable fiilly to comprehend the scene 
before him, yet conscious that some horrible tragedy 
was in preparation for himself and his unfortunate 
companions, the young royalist advanced with a firm 
step and an intrepid countenance to the table at 
which the criminal tribunal was seated. On this 
desecrated judgment-seat, which was placed im- 
mediately within the entrance to the prison, in order 
to afibrd the smallest possible interval between 
the sentence and its execution, papers, writing 
materials, swords, pistols, and various implements of 
destruction, lay confusedly mingled with pipes and 
bottles of exciting liquors, fi*om which the already 
intoxicated judges continually refi*eshed themselves. 
The prisoner was allowed no time to give utterance 
to the words which had risen to his Ups, for the simple 
name of De Clermont drew forth the instantaneous 
decision of his fate. 
» " Off with him ; h PAbbaye/^ roared the ruffian 
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who was acting as President; and^ who^ standing 
with a cutlass in his hand^ his face^ hands and 
clothes covered with bloody seemed to think it un- 
necessary to put even the usual questions to so 
notorious an offender. 

^^ In the name of outraged justice, I demand, — ^^ 
said De Clermont; but his voice was drowned 
beneath the oaths and execrations of his judges ; in 
another instant, a fresh victim had filled his place ; 
and he was himself dragged forward towards the 
wicket gate of the prison, there to receive his awarded 
doom. As it opened for his exit, the reeking axes 
of the assassins were swung on high in readiness to 
perform their bloody work, while the multitude 
paused in eager expectation of the delivery of the 
sentence. 

^^A CobUntz P^ thundered out the voice of the 
Marsellois, who was himself one of De Clermont's 
conductors : ^^ a VAhhaye^^ roared the ruffianly sol- 
dier on the other side ; ^^ he has reversed the sen- 
tence, — ^he would defraud the nation of her rights.^^ 

^^ A PAbbayCy h PAbbaye,^ shouted the excited 
multitude, and the next moment the gory axe of the 
nearest assassin had descended from its upraised 
position with a furious velocity which would have 
annihilated its intended victim, but that the Mar- 
sellois, with an arm of iron, warded off the blow with 
the musket he carried. 

^^I tell you this man lies,^* he vociferated; *^Is 
Martin Berthe the man to screen a royalist dog from 
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the vengeance of the nation? Down with your 
weapons^ my masters, and keepth^n for la Lamballey 
whose turn comes next* I wiU cry you no m^rcy 
for herJ^ 

Martin^ for he it was that had addressed the mul- 
titude^ had touched on a &vourite chord. By one 
of those strange caprices which always influence the 
actions of a mob^ the rabble, r^ardless of the victim 
before them^ and in joyful anticipation of the expected 
and more welcome sacrifice, in an instant changed 
their cry — ^^ it Cobleniz, i CoUentz/' now re- 
sounded through the midnight air; and Martin 
was permitted triumphanUy to escort his prisoner 
through the opening ranks of the multitude^ till he 
had delivered him safely into the hands of those 
entrusted with the charge of the acquitted. He had 
not^ however^ done so without considerable resistance 
on the part of De Clermont himself. 

^^ I will not leave this spot/^ he exclaimed^ as 
glancing on the pile of mutilated and palpitating 
corses which were heaped against the gate of the 
prison, and observing the ground crimson with 
bloody he struggled to free himself from the grasp of 
his preserver. ^^ I will not leave this spot till I have 
assuredmyself of Aer^ — of Adele de St. Croix's safi^. 
Let me go, Martin, for I ttnU return and seek, her/^ 
he continued, with almost frantic violence, at. the 
thought that Adele was still in the den of horrors^ 
from which he had been almost miraculously rescued. 

^^ Have I not told you that she is already in safety/ 
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answered Martin^ vehemently asserting what he 
believed to be a direct falsehood^ in his dread of De 
Clermonfs fruitlessly returning to throw away a life 
he had with so much difficulty preserved. 

^^As you hope for mercy/^ said De Clermont, 
tell me truly. ^^ Is Mademoiselle de St. Croix beyond 
the reach of danger V^ 

'' She is/^ 

"Will you swear it?^^ 

" I swear V^ said the Marsellois impatiently, hvt 
without hesitation ; and while he hastened back to 
resume the duties of his post, De Clermont, reassured 
by so solemn an assertion, permitted himself to be 
hLed from the fatal spot. 

Felix Noel, in the meanwhile, had vainly sought 
to penetrate the misguided multitude, who, eager to 
glut their eyes with the destruction of the xmfor- 
timate royalists, had crowded round the entrance to 
the prison, save where one spot, immediately before 
the gate, was reserved for the assassins to perform, 
imdisturbed> their work of blood. This was now 
sUppery with gore, and encumbered with a pile 
of bleeding bodies, the numbers of which were 
every moment swelled, as a fresh victim was thrust 
forth to his murderers, and as the awfrd words, 
" a PAbbaye/^ sealed his awful doom. 

But Felix was xmable to distinguish the interior 
of this scene of horrors. Hurrying away, therefore, 
he forced his passage through that portion of the 
crowd which was engaged in watching the less inte- 
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resting part of the nighf s prooeedings. The actual 
massacre of the prisoners was the spectacle whidi all 
most eagerly sought to behold ; and those onty who 
were too late to obtain a place in the desired sta- 
tion^ sought consolation for their disappointment hy 
posting themselves in the passage of the fewprisonen 
to whom the words, ^^ a CMadz^ had been the 
signal of acquittaL 

Amid the growls and hootings of the disa{^mnted 
rabble, the small number of persons to whom life 
had been thus accorded, were conducted by a guard 
qipointed iofs the purpose to a place of safety. It 
was in this manner that De Clermont was hurried 
throu^ the crowd, which, a moment before, had 
been eagerly anticipating his destruction; and it was 
amid those who now fiercely glared on the aristo- 
cratic mien and bearing of the young royalist, with 
looks of disappointed hatred and revenge, that Fdlix 
had placed himself in the scarce admitted hope of 
descrying the object of his anxiety. 

^^ They will soon have slack work yonder/^ growled 
one of the mob ; ^^ for here is another let loose firom 
the den."^ 

^^ Hark V^ said the person addressed; ^^ they are 
busy enough, now.^^ And, as he spoke, the exulting 
shout of ^^ a la LambaUe ! a la LambaUe /'^ rent the 
air, drowning the one wild, heart-piercing shriek by 
which it had been preceded. 

Shuddering at the sounds which echoed round 
him — ^now conscious of the awful drama which was 
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acting-— convinced that his single arm was powerless 
to stem the murderous torrent — and in the full belief 
that Adele was indeed rescued from its horrors^ 
De Clermont permitted himself to be dragged on- 
wards to the pkce of refuge appomted for the 
innocent. Thither F^lix followed^ and^ posting him- 
self at the entrance^ remained patiently awaiting the 
moment when De Clermont's exit would enable him 
to communicate the joyful intelligence of Adele's 
safety^ and the secret of her present asylum. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



" She was a thing too pore to be 

Long fettered to mortality ! 

A lovely, fair, unsullied flower, 

That droop'd beneath its first spring shower !*' 

E* R» R* 

It was late on the following day that Adele de St. 
Croix was seated in solitary meditation in the hmnble 
retreat to which her foster-brother had borne hen 
Her recovery from the state of insensibility into 
which the unexpected vision of the dreaded Chevalier 
lyOrville had thrown her, was followed by a suc- 
cession of fainting fits which lasted for several hours; 
and it was only as morning dawned, that a sleeping 
potion, administered by the skilfiil hands of the 
aged female to whom FSUx had consigned her, seemed 
likely to produce the desired effect on the worn-out 
frame and shattered nerves of the sufferer. The 
beams of the morning' sun were already glancing 
through the single casement window of the little 
apartment, when Adele fell into a profoimd sleep. 
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Her repose was still unbroken^ as the evening shadows 
began to deepen over the devoted city of Paris ; and 
it was not till the darkness had closed around^ that 
she awoke to a confused recollection of late events. 

But even when sense had returned sufficiently to 
restore to her mind the iU-^efined image of the last 
scene with which it was impressed^ it was long ere 
Adele was able rightly to comprehend the singular 
circumstances in which she found herself placed. 
The scantily furnished and dimly lighted apartment^ 
the humble couch on which she was lying, and the 
strange attendant who stood beside her, were all in- 
comprehensible to her benighted imagination; for 
the composing draught, which for so many hours had 
lulled her to repose, still retained its benumbing in- 
fluence over her first moments of waking. By 
de&rees this deceitful calm was succeeded by a state 
of*^™.. exoi.»»«, a.d » reco,»«dL.»y 
brought back in rapid succession the pamful images 
of the past, Adele overwhelmed her attendant with 
a series of anxious enquiries, to which she vainly 
strove to obtain a satisfactory reply. Restless, 
miserable, and weary of her uneasy couch, she at 
length arose, and placing herself beside the few 
faggots which served the purpose of a fire, she sat 
in the Ustless, mournful sflence of despair. 

Taking advantage of the partial recovery of her 
charge, the old woman hastened to escape from the 
darkened monotony of the sick chamber, and hobbling 
down the narrow stairs was soon busily engaged 
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in making amends to heraelf fiir the tedious sflenoe 
of the several preceding hoars. So absorbed was 
AdSle in her own thoughts, that she scarce noticed the 
departure of her attendant. She sat motionlesai, her 
hands clasped^ her eyes fixed on the ground, in the 
painful endeavour to unravel the tangled mystery in 
which her recollection of late events was still in- 
volved. She was thus engaged^ when her attention 
was aroused by the sound of footsteps ascending the 
stair. As they i^proached nearer and nearer, Adele 
listened with a beating heart. She perceived that she 
was utterly alone, — ^utterty beyond the reach of as- 
sistance ; and with a sudden impulse of terror, she 
started from her seat and staggered towards the door, 
in the hope of finding some fastening with which to 
secure it. But ere she had time to efiect her purpose, 
it was already opened ; and by the dim flickering 
light of the smouldering wood fire, Adele could just 
distinguish the figures of two men who had entered 
the apartment. 

^^ Is she sleeping ?'' said the foremost in a low 
whisper, advancing towards the motionless figure 
before him; for Adele, horror stricken at the un- 
expected intrusion, stood speechless and paralyzed. 
As the speaker laid his hand upon her arm in ex- 
pectation of an answer to his question, Ad^le shrunk 
beneath his touch, and the next moment, with a 
moan of suppressed agony, she sank senseless to the 
ground. 

F^lix Noel, (for he it was who, in the dim light. 
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had mistaken the figure of his foster-sister for that 
of the attendant in whose charge he had left her^) 
flew for further assistance; while De Clermont^ 
having raised the insensible form of his beloved and 
placed her on the couch^ strove^ by every means he 
could devise^ to recal her to animation. In a few 
minutes Felix had returned with the old attendant 
who had so ill fulfilled the precious trust reposed in 
her; but it was long before feven her skill could 
restore Adele to consciousness. 

We have already adverted to the shattered state of 
health to which her long residence in the Ursuline 
Convent had reduced her. In conveying his 
betrothed to the peaceful home of her childhood^ De 
Clermont had fondly anticipated the happiest results 
from the maternal care and xmremitting kindness of 
Madame de Beaumont. Alas! how bitterly changed 
were his feelings and prospects now ! The hardships 
and sufferings to which Adele had been exposed^ had 
awakened his worst fears on her account. More 
than ever she needed all those comforts of which her 
present wretched retreat was utterly bereft; yet, 
where was the asylum to which, with any hope of 
safety, he might venture to remove her? But in 
her present unmolested freedom from persecution, 
and, above all, in the society of her lover, Adele 
found a more deUcious source of enjoyment, than 
in all the luxuries his affection would have procured 
her. 

It was absolutely necessary, for the safety of both. 
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that they should not venture beyond the precincts of 
their remote retreat; for discovery would have en- 
tailed on each almost certam destruction. In this 
extremity, an unexpected resource was happfly found. 
Marie de Thericourt willingly consented to relinquish 
the tenantry of her humble abode for the use of the 
once heiress of Audenach ; and with her assistance, 
and that of Felix, De Clermont was enabled to pro- 
cure for Adele as many comforts as could be conveyed 
thither without exciting dangerous suspicions of the 
concealed rank of the new comers. For himself, he 
very gladly accepted the offer of Felix Noel to share 
his apartment; which, by placing him beneath the 
same roof with Adele, not onlj procured for her a 
double protection, but would also enable him^ at a 
moment's notice, to co-operate with her fibster- 
brother in any measure for her safety, which unfi>re- 
seen circumstances might render necessary. 

More than a fortnight had now passed by, and 
still the secluded place of refuge of De Cl^mont 
and his betrothed was undiscovered. With untiling 
affection did the young royalist seek, by every means 
he could devise, to mitigate the painful and pe- 
culiar situation in which Adele was so unexpectedly 
placed. He sought to dispel her terror widi words 
of tenderness and encouragement. He spoke to her 
of hope, and peace, and joy ; and banishing fiom 
his discourse the too painful recollections of the past, 
he dwelt only on the hopeful anticipations of Hie 
futiure. 
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It was at moments like these^ that De Clermont 
was wont to treasure up each word that she uttered^ 
and to watch with ahnost breathless anxiety the ever 
changing hues ofher beautiful countenance. It was 
thus^ that as they sat together by their himible 
hearth^ her hand clasped in his^ while he marked the 
exquisite bloom which ever and anon mantled in 
her cheek, — ^while he noted the unwonted brilliancy 
of her eye, and the smile of seraph sweetness that 
seemed to thank him for his care ; — ^it was then that 
De Clermont abandoned himself to the delicious de- 
lusions of hope, nor permitted one dark cloud of 
doubt or fear to sully the bright visions his fancy had 
created. 

Nor was it very surprising that he should have 
indulged a belief so consonant to his wishes, con- 
firmed as it was by Adele^s reiterated assurances of 
returning health and strength. Alas! how fragile 
was the ground-work upon which those assurances 
rested. The poor novice of the Ursuline Convent, 
revived by the words of kindness and affection which 
now poiu-ed their soothing balm over her wounded 
spirit, fondly trusted that the same cherished restora- 
tive could equally invigorate the enfeebled powers of 
her wasted fi'ame. As each succeeding day she leaned 
on the arm of Alphonse for support, while with 
trembling footsteps she made the tour of her little 
chamber, she forgot, in the unhoped-for happiness 
of the moment, the fatigue and pain which even so 
small an effort cost her ; she dreamed not that any 

Q 
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greater exertion would have been utterly beyond her 
now wasted strength. 

^^ Do you not think^ Alphonse/* said she, as one 
day they made their accustomed rounds ^^that we 
might now venture to inform dear Madame de 
Beaumont of our retreat ?^^ 

^* Impossible, dearest V^ answered Alphonse, by a 
strong eflFort repressing the groan of agony which 
almost choked his utterance. ^ F^lix informs me 
she has left Paris.^^ 

Too truly had the excellent, the beloved friend of 
his own — of Adele's childhood, been removed beyond 
the reach of both. She had fallen in the massacre 
of the royalists, on the fatal night of De Clermont's 
release from the dungeons of the Conciergerie, in 
which, at that very moment, his unfortunate aunt 
was a prisoner! 

On this subject, and on all the circumstances 
which had led to their present peculiar situation, De 
Clermont had sometimes considerable difficulty in 
answering the interrogatories of Adele. But he did 
succeed in quieting her apprehensions. He did 
succeed in preserving her in that bUssful ignorance 
which he believed absolutely necessary for her 
restoration. 

But, from his own mind, De Clermont was wholly 
unable to banish the frightful images of the horrors 
he had witnessed. Perpetually they rose up before 
him, mingled with the bitter recollection of having, 
f^r the first time, failed in the fulfilment of the 
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charge entrusted to him hy the Queen ; and with no 
less bitter regrets at the worthlessness and inactivity 
in the royal cause^ to which the momentary necessity 
for concealment now compelled him. His papers 
had been all torn from him on the night of his arrest. 
True, they were written in cipher ; and were, there- 
fore, illegible to any but her to whom they were 
addressed. True, the precious docimients, even had 
they been preserved, could not, 1^ any possibility, 
have been conveyed to the Queen; for the Royal 
Family were now themselves close prisoners in the 
Tower of the Temple, hemmed in by spies, whose 
lynx-eyed vigilance was ever on the alert. Yet still, 
in having permitted his affection for Adele to interfere 
with the performance of his duty, De Clermont found 
ample subject for self-accusation. He was tortured, 
too, with the conviction, that in rescuing Adele from 
her persecutors, he had but involved her in the still 
more fearful calamities of the hour; and while to 
this was added the horrible eertainty that her retreat 
might, at any moment, be discovered, he wearied 
himself in forming fruitless sdiemes for her future 
safety. 

Trusting that some unlooked-for vidssitude in pub- 
Kc affiurs would enable him to remove his precious 
charge beyond the reach of danger, De Clermont 
eagerly Ustened to the inteUigence which was daily 
procured for him, by the officious care of Marie de 
Th6ricourt and her confederate FeUx. 

But there was one measure which the young 

a2 
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royalist felt to be indispengabk, ere he could again 
make Adele the companion of his flight, should an 
opportunity for doing so present itself. Nay, even 
in their present position, it was indispensable. It 
was attended, indeed, with considerable risk; but 
existing circumstances admitted of no altemative* 
Adele must consent to become his wife. By uniting 
her fate with his in the sacred bonds of marriage, she 
would invest him with the legal privileges of her pro- 
tector, and would enable him to claun her as his 
own, in defiance of the threats of those who might 
seek to tear her from him. With gentle persuasion 
De Clermont unfolded his wishes to his beautiful 
companion, as, seated beside him, she discussed the 
never-ending theme of a future home and future 
happiness ; and was forced, at its conclusion, to ac- 
knowledge, with a bitter sigh, how distant and 
precarious was the prospect of either. 

^* But all places are alike with you, Alph<mse,^' she 
said, smiling through her tears. ^^Even in this 
wretched apartment, how much, much happier am 
I, than when surrounded by all the luxuries of 
Audenach." 

^^ But we cannot long remain here, dearest,^* said 
De Clermont ; ^^ nor would it be fitting that we 
should. My thoughts are perpetually busied in 
seeking for you a more suitable asylum.^^ 

^^ But you have said that here only can we hope 
for safety," said Adele ; ^^ why, then, should we seek 
another home V' 
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^^ We are safe, Adele," said De Clermont/^ only so 
long as our retreat remains undiscovered.^ He 
paused. '^ Are you able^ dearest, to listen to what I 
would propose,^^ he continued tenderly, observing 
that the colour had faded from her cheek* 

Adele was alwayB ready to listen to his words, ax^d 
De Clermont took advantage of the moment to set 
before her the expediency of their immediate union, 
and to win her consent that F^lix should, without 
delay, be entrusted with the difficult task of m^lHTig 
the necessary arrangements for it* 

^' Let me but call you mine, Adele, said De Cler- 
mont*-<give me but the right to be your protector, 
and the united world shall not tear you from me.^^ 

On that very evening the anticipated change in 
the fcntones of his beautiful fi)ster-sister was made 
known to the gratified etm of V6Ux. Noel, and De 
Clermont passed a considerable time in consultation 
with hit devoted attendant upon the mode of effecting 
it least likely to excite suspicion. 

^I must consult with Marie,^^ said Fflix, ^fbr she 
is more skilled in these matters than myself ;^^ and 
accordingly he sou^it out the abode of the fortune* 
teller, who had of late been so busied in the progress 
of public afiairs, that she had wholly absented her- 
self from the retreat of the Heiress of Audenach. 

Felix could scarcefy have applied to a more fitting 
coadjutor, Marie de Th^ricourt, the noted fortune- 
teller, was too well known to the authorities as one 
of their most zealous adherents, for any of her 
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measures to excite suspicion. She boldly presented 
herself before a civil magistrate, and requested him 
to accompany her to legalize a marriage contract, 
since, as she affirmed, the young woman, who was 
one of the principal parties concerned, was prevented 
by indisposition from attending in person at the 
nuUrie. 

Whether the worthy magistrate was induced by 
any private consideration to comply with the request 
of his singular petitioner, does not appear. Possibly, 
Marie was too well known to him to excite his sus- 
picions ; or, perhaps, some spark of pity, or other 
kindly feeling, induced him to pass over in silence 
whatever surmises presented themselves to his mind 
on the subject of her request. Be that as it may, 
certain it is that he accompanied the fortune-teller to 
the humble retreat of the lovers, and that the names 
of Alphonse de Clermont, and of Adele de St. Croix, 
were subscribed in his presence, without comment. 

Within an hour after his departure, the venerable 
priest, who had been induced by the persuasions of 
F^lix to perform the religious part of the service, 
entered the apartment. It was a strange scene, that 
marriage ceremony, in which two of the best and 
noblest of the land were about to pronounce the 
solemn vows that would for ever unite their almost 
hopeless fate. The fine form and noble bearing of 
Alphonse de Clermont, and the exqiiisite grace and 
beauty of the fair girl who leaned tremblingly on his 
arm for support, while in a faint vbic^ she pronounced 
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the words prescribed for the occasion^ formed a strange 
contrast to the wretched apartment which was now 
their only tenement — ^to the singular figure of Marie 
de Thericourt, and the peasant's mien and garb of 
Felix Noel, who stood — ^the only attendants on the 
bridal of the noble Alphonse, Count de Clermont, 
and of the lovely Adele de St. Croix, the once Heiress 
of Audenach ! 

With a solemn voice the priest proceeded to read 
the marriage service, while De Clermont tenderly 
supported the almost-sinking form of his bride, for 
Adele^s strength was well nigh exhausted with the 
previous exertion of the morning. As the venerable 
old man pronounced the nuptial benediction, the 
youthful pair continued kneeling before him. When 
he had concluded, Alphonse rose, and stood for^ 
moment gazing on Adele, who still retained her 
kneeling position. Never had she appeared to him 
so lovely or so beloved, as that moment, when he 
might at last call her indeed his own ! The sorrows 
they had shared, and shared, too, for each other, had 
blanched her cheek to a marble paleness, giving to 
her exquisitely-chiselled features a loveliness almost 
unearthly ! As she knelt, her hands meekly folded 
on her bosom — ^the pure white robe her sole bridal 
adornment — ^her long clustering tresses the only 
veil that shaded that fair brow — a sculptor might 
have chosen her for his model of a seraph kneeling 
in intercession before the Throne of Mercy ! There 
was a silence of some minutes, for none seemed 
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indined to interrupt the gentle supplicant's voiceless 
prayer to Heavenfbr its blessing and support. The 
old man was the first to speak. ^ Rise^ my child/^ 
he at last said; ^and may God receive and sanctify 
thy petition.** 

Still Adele moved not. Alphonse bent one knee 
to the ground^ beside her^ and encircled the form of 
his beloved with the arm which was henceforth to be 
her stay through life. He attempted to raise her^ 
but Adele seconded not the effint. Her head fell 
back upon his shoulder; the rich clusters of dark 
hair parted on her pallid brow. Once she unclosed 
her eyesj and having first raised them towards 
Heaven^ then fixed them on the countenance of her 
lover with an expression of unutterable tenderness. 
Another moment — ^and the lids had fitllen. In the 
act of prayer — ^in the attitude of devotion — ^her pure 
spirit had fled for ever ! 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



" death ! where art thou ? Death thou dread of guilt. 
Thou wish of innocence, affliction's friend, 
Tir^d nature calls thee ; come, in mercy come, 
And lay me pillowed in eternal rest.'' 

Grecian Deuffhter. 

More than a year and a half had passed away^ since 
the events recorded in the last chapter had occurred^ 
and the streets of the city of Paris were once more 
thronged with a countless multitude^ whose every 
passion seemed condensed into the intense and all 
absorbing anticipation of some spectacle with which 
they were about to be recreated* Detachments of 
the National Guard lined the streets^ and with some 
difficulty restrained the impetuosity of the rabble, so 
as to preserve a free passage in the midst for the 
march of the expected procession, while every window 
and balcony, and even the tops of the houses near 
which it was to pass, were equally crowded with 
spectators. 
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At lengthy the acclamations of the more distant por- 
tion of the populace^ announced that the cavalcade 
had commenced its march^ and every eje was 
strained in eager excitement to catch the first 
glimpse of its approach. It was headed hy a body 
of the National Guards in sufficient force to check 
any ebullition of popular fury against the unhappy 
persons who were now the engrossing object of 
public curiosity. They followed amid the hootings 
and execrations of the very people^ who^ but a few 
months previously, would have knelt to lick the very 
dust beneath their feet. 

The prisoners^ (for such they were,) to the number 
of one hundred and five, were placed in low hurdles, 
trailing on the grounds In the first of these, the 
livid countenance of the ferocious Robespierre was 
now scarce distinguishable. He had attempted to 
evade the just punishment of his misdeeds, by the 
commission of suicide ; but the instrument of destruc- 
tion had but increased his bodily torments, without 
ridding him of a life forfeited to his country. His 
jaw was fiightfully lacerated, and the linen cloth in 
which it was bound up was stained and dripping 
with blood! By his side sat his confederate, the 
young Jacobin D^OrviUe, his fine form and Roman 
features now stem and unmoved, beneath his inevitar 
ble fate, forming a striking contrast to those of }ns 
trembling and puny companion. Beyond, again, was 
the cowering fear-stricken figure of the Deputy St. 
Croix — each sat sQent and motionless. 
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Immediately following, were others^ less notorious 
indeed^ for their crimes but scarce less deserving of 
punishment. These appeared desirous, by the uncon- 
cerned tone of their manners and conversation, to 
testify their indifference to the awful business of the 
moment. 

^^ Our avant couriers are paying unusual homage 
to the Goddess of Silence/^ said one. 

^*Only rehearsing for the forthcoming tragedy/' 
answered Fabre d'Eglantine the poet, who was one 
of the wretched trio. 

^^ Tu as tort mon amiy^ replied his companion, with 
hideous levity,^' pais qtc^ils vontfaire ce que tu as fait 
toute ta vie.^^ 

'' Quoi done ?' 

^^ Des vers P^ and the witty rejoinder was answered 
by the laugh of the condemned, and by expressions 
of disgust and contumely from the smrounding mul- 
titude.* 

At length, the mournful procession reached the 
Pldce de GrSve, which so often, at the beck of these 
very criminals, had resounded with the cry of ^^ h la 
Lanteme/^ and where a scaffold had been erected for 
the present occasion, in front of the Hotel de Ville. 
The square was thronged to suffocation, and every 
window of every house by which it was surrounded 
was crowded with females-^aye, females of the better 
class, who had eafi^erly paid the exorbitant price 
demi^ded for the^ri^^ of witnessing the goxy 
spectacle. 

* HiatoricaL 
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It was against Robespierre^ that the rage of the 
populace was most particularly directed. He was 
assailed on all sides with words of loathing at 
his crimes, and of joy at the penalty about to be 
inflicted on them* 

^^ Go, monster," exclaimed a parentless girl, as he 
reached the fatal spot; ^^ Descend into the tomb, 
and bear with thee the curses of the widow and the 
orphan !** 

*^ And thou. Lord of Audenach!'* exclaimed the 
loud voice of one, whose tall figure and singular 
appearance marked her as the notorious Marie de 
Thericourt. She had planted herself at the very foot 
of the scaffold, and now stood in an attitude of 
defiance, her arm extended, and her eyes gleaming 
with the fiendish exultation of gratified revenge. 
The unhappy St. Croix had turned as ahe addressed 
him. 

^^Aye, timi thee, and hearken, while I tdl the 
noble names by which thy deeds shall be inscribed 
upon the page of history. The Lord of Audenach ! 
Baron de St. Croix! The people's firxend! The 
chosen assodate ot the worthy Robespierre P' She 
paused an instant ; then fixing her eagle ^ance upon 
the quivering countenance of the unhappy criminal, 
added— ^^ The murderer of thy wronged, thy spotless 
daughter l-^<-and last, and beat of aO^ the spumed 
victim, the abject slave of Marie de Thericourt P' 

The unfortunate Lord of Auden«ch had already 
moimted the fatal steps when she had ceased to 
speak, — a few moments more, and amid the hootings 
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and execrations of the multitude^ his miserable 
existence had terminated ! 

It was some hours later^ that an order was trans- 
mitted to the governor of the prison of the Abbaye, 
for the release of certain persons confined there under 
various accusations by command of the late govern- 
ment. Among the prisoners to whom the gifts of 
life and freedom were thus communicated, there was 
but one to whom the unhoped-for intelligence ap- 
peared to convey no sensation of pleasure. As the 
door of his narrow cell opened to admit the gaoler 
and his attendant in the performance of their errand 
of mercy, the prisoner was seated by a small deal 
table, which, with a single chair md a straw pallet, 
constituted its whole furniture. His head was resting 
on his hand, and so wholly were his thoughts ab- 
sorbed, that the intruder had thrice spoken the words 
ofdeUverance, ere they reached the mental hearing 
of him to whom they were addressed. At length, 
he raised his head, but as he did so, the agony of 
countenance, and the bitter sigh which accompanied 
the movement, told plainly that to him at least, the 
gifts of life and Uberty were valueless — ^that the 
blessed visions of o&er days, and other scenes, — 
past — gone, alas! for ever, were sweeter in their 
momentary forgetfulness of the present, than any 
reality which earth could now bestow ! 

The prisoner rose, and without uttering a syllable, 
took the paper containing the order for his hbera- 
tion from the hands of the gaoler. The man mut- 
tered a few words of gratulation, in which sundry 
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hints were mingled^ tending to quicken the generosity 
of the listener. Casting down the few coins which 
the rapacity of his persecutors had left him^ and 
passing in silence along the dark stone passages of 
his prison house, the released prisoner in a few 
moments found himself beyond its walls. 

Where was the home to which he should bend his 
steps ? Where the smile of welcome— or the words 
of joy — or the endearments of affection with which 
hit return would be greeted ? He traversed the 
bridge, so often trodden in happier days with the 
light foot of hope and joy. He stood beside the 
Hotel Clermont! — ^Where was the home — the che- 
rished home of his childhood — ^the scene of all his 
earUest recollections ? It had been sold as the 
confiscated property of an accused — ^the noble man- 
sion had been split into three separate tenements. 
Its lower apartments now glittered with all the varied 
mirmtia of a Magazin de Nouveauth ; and firom the 
upper windows, stuffs of the most flaunting, gaudy 
colours, now flared in hideous mockery, notifying 
what wares could be purchased within ! 

The wanderer turned away in bitter anguish. He 
eould not bear the gaze upon that scene ! Again he 
traversed the well known bridge — ^with uncertain 
steps he pursued his weary way, and now — ^he stood 
beside the Hotel Beaimiont! Its shutters were 
closed — ^many of its windows were broken, — and in 
one casement — one, on which the wanderer could not 
trust his gaze, fraught as it was with a thousand 
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agonizing recollections^ the swallow had built her 
nest^ and the spider had woven his web amid the 
desolation ! 

Again^ a little while^ and the hasty steps of the 
wanderer had carried him far off to a remote part of 
the city, to other — ^far other scenes* Alphonse de 
Clermont stood once more beside the narrow mound 
where reposed the earthly remains of Adele de St. 
Croix! Months of sickness — ^months of captivity 
had passed away, since last he visited that cherished 
spot; but the grass was still green and carefully 
tended, and a fresh gathered garland was laid upon 
the lowly tomb ! 

Let us draw a veil over those hours of anguish — 
let us not seek to penetrate the depths of his agony, 
wlnle De Clermont vainly strove to tear himself from 
the hallowed resting place of his beloved. The even- 
ing shadows were already deepening — ^yet still the 
mourner moved not. 

"Pardon, Monsieur,^' said the guardian of the 
place with some show of feeling, as he looked on the 
intense agony of De Clermont's countenance. " We 
are commanded to close the gates at sunset.^' 
. "One moment,'^ gasped De Clermont; and in 
compassion to his evident suffering, the attendant 
withdrew. 

"Adele ! my own ! my lost ! my best beloved ! for 
a brief season — Farewell! Farewell!'' he murmured, 
as kneeling beside the little mound, the mourner 
bent his head downwards to the green grass which 
waved above it. 
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Then rising — and without venturing to cast one 
look behind — ^he turned away and quitted the spot — 
for ever ! 

In the history of the war of La Vendee, we find 
the illustrious name of De Clermont among the 
records of the slain, while fighting with desperate 
valour in the cause of the exiled Bourbons. His 
remains have — ^since the Restoration, been removed 
to the cemetery of Montmartre, where, in compliance 
with his last wishes, they repose beside those of 
Adele de St. Croix. No gorgeous monument marks 
the spot. No weeping relatives attend to pay the 
last tribute of affection to the departed. But one 
grey headed old man s^ cherishes the remembrance 
of his hapless foster-sister — still — even to this day — 
with unwearying affection does he fulfil his daily 
task of tending the flowers which his care has 
planted, and of removing every weed firom the hum- 
ble sod which covers the remains of the noble- 
minded Alphonse de Clermont, and the beautiful 
and unfortunate Adele de St. Croix. 



THE END. 
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